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Government of India. 

. HOME DEPAETMEHT. 


Simla, the 14lh Odober 1919. 

c c 0 1 « t i 0 It . 

> 

The Governor General in Council, with the npprovai’ of the Secretary 
of State, has decided to appoint a committee to investigate the recent 
disturbances in Bombay, Delhi and the Punjab, their causes, and the 
measures taken to cope wth them. 

The Government of India havc-succeedcdun securing as President 
the Hon’ble Lord Hunter, lately Solicitor-General for Scotland and now 
Senator of the College of Justice in Scotland. 

The followng have^agreed to serve as memhors : — 

(1) The Hon’blc Mr. Justice G. C. Kankin, Judge of the High Court, 

Calcutta. 

(2) The Hon’ble Mr. W. F. Eice, C.S.I., I.C.S., Additional Secretary 

j to the Government of India, Homo Department. 

(3) Major-General Sir George Barrow, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., I A., 

Commanding the Peshawar Division. 

'(4) The Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Nairayan, B.A., Member of the Legis- 
lative Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
ProvincRS- 

(6) The Hon^ble Mr. Thomas Smith, Member of the LegisLativc 

Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, 

(0) Sir Chimanlal Harilal Setalvad, Kt,, Advocate of the High 
Court, Bombay. 

(7) Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan, Muntazim-ud-Doula, 

M.A., LL.M. (Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law, Member for Appeals, 
Gwalior State. 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. 6. Stokes, C.I.E., LC S , Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Madras, has been appointed as Secretary to the conunittee. 

*■ The committee, which will submit its report to the Government of 
India, is expected to assemble at Delhi about the end of Octobf>r. It 
will conduct its inquiries in public, but any pa>t of its proceedings may 



be conducted camera if the Presideid consider eucli ^ course desinble 
intbe public interest 

Persons vrbo desire to be Called as witnesses should apply in writing 
to the Secretary, care of Home Department, Government of India^ 
Simla, gning tbeir full names and addresses together witb a brief memo- 
randum of the points in regard to which the> desire to gi\e evidence. 
It AYill of course rest with the committee to decide what evidence thej 
will hear 

Order — Ordered that a copy of the aboi c resolution be published in 
the Gazette of Indxa and commumcated to all local Gbi ernments and 
Administrations for information 

Also that a copj he forwarded to the Secretary of the committee for 
inf''rmation 

w s msms, 

Secretary to the Goicrnment of India 



Thom the IIon’ule LORD HUNTER, 

. PrcsWcH?, Disorders Ittfimry Committee, 

To THE SECRETARY to the GO^^RNJIENT of INDIA, 

Home IJefakhient. 


Doted Agra, March S, 1020. 

Sir, ’ 

I -HAVE the honour to refer to the order of Mth October 1019, by 
■which it Wtts Announced Hint the Governor Gcncrnl in Council hnd, ^\^{h 
approval of the Secretary of State for India, decided to appoint a ,.oni- 
mittcc : — 

To investigate the recent disturbances in Bombay, Delhi and the 
Punjab, tboir causes and the measures taken to cope with thorn. 

The Older further stated that I was to net as President, ond that the 
follou*ing had agreed to serve as members * 

. ' • (1) Tlie Ilon’blc Mr, Justice G. C. Rankin, Judge of the High Court, 
Caloutta. 

<3) Tire Hon’bic Mr. W, F, Rice. C.S.T., I.C.S., Additional Sccrctarj* 
to the Govcinmenl of India, Home Department. 

f3) Major-General Sit .George Barrow, IC.C.B,, K.C.M.G,, I.A,, 
Coinmanding the Peshawar Di%n.sion. 

{i) Tlie Hon’ble Pandit Jngat Nnrny.an, B.A., Member of the Legis- 
lative Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Pro\'inces. 

<5) Tlie Ilon’blo Mr. Thomas Smith, ilember of the Legislative 
Cormcil of the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces. 

(0) Sir Chimanlal Harilai Sctalvad, Kt., Advocate of the High Court, 
Bombay. 

(7) S.ardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan, JIuntnzJm-ud Doula, 
^ M,A., LL.il. (Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law, ilmbei for App'^aU, 

.Gnalior State. 

The ITon’ble Mr. II. G. Stokes, C.LE.., I.C.S., had heen appoiuf^d as 
Secretarj' to the committee. On 13th November 1919, he was unfor- 
tunately compelled owing to ill-health to resign^ and on Sitli ^ \'eniber 
1919 ifr. H. \S*ilUamson, JLB.E., I,P., was appointed to succeed him 
•as Secretary. 



Jhc cammitteo ^vas e 2 q)ected to assemble at Dellii about tbe end ol 
October. It ^ras to conduct its inquiries in pubbc, but any part of the 
proceedings might be conducted f» oamcm if the President considered 
such a course desirable in the public interest. 

Persons who desired to be called as witnesses were to apply in writing 
to tlie Seoretar}’’, care of Horae Department, Government of India^ Simla, 
giving their full names and addresses together with a brief memorandum 
of tlio points on which they desired to give ewdence. It was left to the 
committee to decide what evidence th^ W'onld hear. ' 

The committee held their first meetii^ at Delhi on ,29th October 
w’hen the procedure to be adopted by them was^ discussed. It was 
resolved that persons or bodies desirous of offering evidence should be 
iiuited to lodge with the Secretary a statement in writing (to be signed 
by a bairister, advocate 5 pleader or toii'il) of the facts which they desired 
to prove dud an^outline of the jioints or contentions which they were’ 
prepared to substantiate. The statements were to be accompanied 
by a list of any witnesses whom it was desired to have^ examined and a 
short synopsis of the evidence of each such witness The committee 
wx'ra prepared to hear applications from the persons or bodies who 
lodged statements for leave to attend the sittings by a barrister, advocate, 
pleader or valil Intimation as to the proposed procedure was duly 
made in the press. 

The epmmittee heard the evidence of witnesses on 8 days at Delhi, 
on 2D days at Lahore, on C days at Ahmedabad and of 3 days at Bombay. 

AU the witnesses, -with the'exception of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, General 
Hudson, Mr. Thompson and Sir Umar Hayat Khan, who gave their 
evidence in camera, were examined in public. 

At Delhi the AU-Iudla Congress comimttee appeared by counsel, 
cross-examined witnesses put forward by the authorities, and called 
ivitnessea of their own. At Ahmedabad there was a similar appearance 
on behalf of the Gujarat Sahha. 

In connection with the inquiiy at Lahore on 12th ICoveniber 1919, I 
rccoi\ed a comraunication'from the President of tbe Ah-Imlia Congress 
committee that a resolution bad been pome to by that bod}' tliat 
view' of the situation created by the refusal of the Government to accede 
to the request for the temporary Tclease on adequate security of the 
principal Punjab leaders at present undergoing imprisonment, the ' 
committee regrets that it fini it irapo^iblc to co-operate with the 
Di'^oeders Inquirj' Committee bv appearing before it ami tendering 
evidenee on behalf of the people'” It was suggested in the letter that 
it ^vas still possible to remove the impo^se if the committee could sec its 
way to recommend the release, for the jicricd of the inqutrjvuf the prin- 
cipal leaders under such security os might appear adequate to the Govern- , 
incnt, ‘ 

The suggestion made in this letter was considered by tlie commit tee, 
who were unnnitnously of opinion that^it was not wntliin our provinro 
to rtriew the discrdioii of the local Oovexhinent ns regards the relc.-i^e 
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C0^FR^M^^£0^ 

HOME DEPAETMEXT 


POLITICAL 


lo 

The Right IIonoupvhle LDMI\ MOXTAOUi, 

llts M(tj€sly*s Sccrdarif of Stnte for India 


Doled Stmh, the 3rd 3fii j, 1V20 


Sm, 

We submit for your information and for nn\ orders His Majots’s 
Oo% crumcnt nia> dcsitc to issue the report whicli v. ns presented on the 
5th March 1920 by tlio Disorders Committee together with our ro\n i 
of the report and our conclusions thereon In tlio ordinirN cour*'C the 
report would ha\o been published with a resolution of the Go^cmlllOnt 
of India 111 the Homo Department, but we consider the *?ubjcct 
important that after discussion rvith lou wcha\c decided that it is 
best to coramumcate to \ou our xacvis and findings on the report fir 
the information of His Afajesti ’s Government Me dc^iro to add 
that our mqus and conclusions are unanimou'< except on tho e points 
uhero the di‘!&ent of our Hon ble Colleague, Mr Shafi, has been 
cxprcssl} indicated M e nia\ also state that our Hon ble Colleague Sir 
George Lowndes, now on leave concurred in all the conclu'^ions we had 
reached up to the time of his departure 

2 In Resohftion 110 21GS, dated the 11th October lOin, the Governor 
General in Counf*il with the approval of the Secretarv of State appointed 
a Committee to inv castigate the disturbances in Bombav , Delhi and tlm 
Punjalv their causes, and the measures taken to cope with them Tlie 
Hon’ble Lord Hunter, latelw Solintor General for Scotland and now 
Senator of the College of Justice m Scotland was appomtwl Pre tJent 
of the Committee which con'^isted of the following Members — 

(1) The Hon’ble Mr Justice G C Rvnfiv, Jiidgo of the IDuh 
Court, Calcutta 

f2) The Hon’blc Mr M P RiCE CST ICS, \t]ditio"al Sc'^re- 
tarv to the Government of India, Home Departmtat. 

St 



_ (3) Majot-Geueral Sir GroKOE Babsoit, K.C.B., K.OM.S., 

Commanding the Beshawar Division. . " \ ^ 

(4) The Hon’bio .Pandit Jagat Nakayan, B.A., Member oi the 

Legfalntive Council o£ the Lieutenant-Governor oJ the Diiited 
^ x^r0viiiccs» V • "ft 

(5) Tlift Hon’ble Thomas SjnTH/ Jlcmber of tSe Legislative 

Council of tlic Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces. 
(0) Sir Chbianlai. Harilal Setalvad, Ivt., Advocate of the High 
^Comt, Bombay. " • 

(7) Saidar Saliibzada SoltAN AHjtLD Kran, MuNTAziii-UD-DounA, 
1^1. A., LL.M.- (Cantab.)j Bar.-at-Law, Member for Appeals, 
Gwalior State. ^ * 

The Committee began its sittiiiga on the 29fch October 1919 and after 
hearing evidence ali Delhi, Lahore, Ahmcdabad, and Bombay finished 
its labours inihe first week of March 1920, when its report was presented 
to the Government of India, 

' .Before reviewing th? findings of the Committee we desire to make 
some preliminary observations regarding the scope oT the enquiry, the 
procedure followed by the Committee in recording evidence, and the 
general character of its conclusions.’ . , 

3. In order to obtain a general view of the character of the disturb- 
ances and of tho scope of the enquiry it will be useful to explain briefly_^ 
the relative gcographical’posifcion of the chief centres of disorder and to" 
refer to a few salient dates which indicate the sequence of events in point 'a 
of time. It was at Delhi — the Capital of India and from its historical 
and commercial importance a determining factor of considerable weight 
in the attitude of the rest of Northern India — that disturbances first 
occurred on tho 30th March. They were of such a character as required 
the use of tho military to restore order and before this was achieved 
It became necessary to fire twnce on tho mob. On the 10th April violent 
rioting took jdace at Amritsar and Lahore in the Punjab, and at Ahmed- . 
abad in the Presidency of Bombay, and distinct unrest manifested 
^itsell in a minor degree at places as far distant as Calcutta and Bombay. ' 
Lahore is a city of 230,000 inhabitants and the capital of tho Punjab. 
Amritsar which is 20 miles cast of Lahore is a tow n of more than 160,000 
inhabitants ’and of great commercial importance. Ahmcdabad has a 
population of roughly 280,000 and is an industrial town where 78 mtlis 
arc located. The distances respectively of Lahore, Amritsar and Ahmcd- 
abftd from Delhi arc roughly 300, 2S0 and 340 miles. The situation in 
the Punjab after the 10th April rapidly deteriorated and martial Jaw 
was proclaimed on tho i5th April in tho districts of LahCre and Amrit- 
sar, and shortly after in three other districts. About two iTCcks later 
' a thunder cloud on the frontier burst and tho mobilirntion of troops 
ior the Afghan war began on the 4th May. This seriously aflectcd tlio 
general situation in tho Punjab and it was not found po'^sible to uith- 
draW martial l.iw from all the districts concerned before the 12tli June 
nor from railway lands till a latcrdatc. The-c urre briefly the f%cnts 
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formed tlie subject, mnttor 


iriiicli vitli Uo’ir .-auxe^/nd consequences : 
of t!ic r^mniittcn’s enquiry. * - ■ • 

. « Tlic next point to-ndiicli the Government of India mah to adsett 
(he decision of the. All-India Congee-ss' Committee to abstain from 

nro«ontiik evidence iictoie the Committee of Enqmp-.- As c.tpl.iincd \ . 

Lord Hunter in his letter of the 8tl. Match forivnrdmg 
Cmwtuittrc, all petfonti dcsiroii'^of givij 


in persona fc.viiig evidence rveroinvited to subiiiit 

their names and artdre.sscs, together ivith a brief memorandum of the 


;;rtnl.r<nov\ii.;h thw de-dredt.. give evidence and.it IcH ‘J'': 
{.'mtvmjUec to decide wlmt evidence 4hcv would hear. , Xord Hunter 
Ini'? described the circumstances in which the Confess Cornmittce 
declined filter the 12th 'November lurther to assist the Committee ot 
enuiiiry by appearing before it .and tendering evidence, the offer which 
the same body made on tbc alOth December to produce their evidence 
and rc^opon the enauin’, ond-thc reasons which led Lord Hunter to 
rojrct that offer. We believe that Lord Hunter’s account of the matter . 
will convince all reasonable people that his decision was fully justified. 
The point, however, which we wish to emphasize — -and it is one which 
wa»> present to Lord Hunter’s mind also — is this, that the material 
placed at the disposal of the Committee and the ovidehcc Laid before it 
coveted the whole field of enquiry. The olTicial witnesses fully disclosed 
nil they kne-w regarding the events in which they had participated and 
placed before the Committee all correspondence and other dewnmentary 
evidence whicli bad any bearing on the nature of the outbreak, the 
suppression of the disturbances, or the administration of martial law. 

It is a matter of regret to Government that this was not supplemented 
by the additional evidence which the Congress Committee hadcolloctod 
and that the evidence which has since been published by'that body has 
net thetefeie been subjected to examination by an impartial tribunal. 
They ate doubtful however whether it would have made any substantial 
(TifToreiico to the gefieral picture placed before the Committee, although .. 
it might have thrown further light oii particular incidents. "With regard 
' to the firing at Jallianwala Bagh, on wliich the attention of the public 
botn nthome and in India has been so largely concentrated since Decem- 
ber last, the Committee had the most ample materials .for judgment 
aiuUorther evidence would have contributed nothing to their knowledge 


pomnut,tTO have now submitted their iecommenaati6n.s in 
hv y “"d ™«»*y rvport. The majoritv repott-is 

EanWn i®?'' “f Conunittce, Mr. Justice 

’‘f '-fhe minority 

Mil Su\t.m Kha?' Jagat.^aIaJ-an and Sahif,- 

it is a matter ^Sisloction J ™l-'mttcd. 

the findings ot fact Government of lndin that most ol 

opinion ax to the conclusions t n** j ™ tliftercilck ol 

,«b!eco,™ongr„nndfnSp^^^^^^ 
of the events in Ber„ran-d1?e 

- , xiU' , 



covers muclx of the nauative of events and the causes of the disturbances 
m' the Punjab. JS'or is the divergence in the Punjab findings altogether 
basic. It IS partiv one of degree, partly one of essential diffeiouce. 
Certain measures adopted in the suppression of the disturbancesand the 
fldministjatiop of martial law are condenmed in lioth rejiorts but with 
varying degrees of severity, TMs remark applies in particular to the 
joint condemnation of the firing at Jallianwala Bagh. The most 'im- 
portant point On which there is an essential difference of opinion relates 
to the introduction of martial law in the Punjab. "While the majority 
find that astafeof xebclhon evisted, necessitating or justifying the adop- 
tion of that measure, the minority consider that the disordere did not 
amount to rebellion and that the disturbances might have been suppressed 
and order restored without abrogating the contiol of the civil authorities 
or calling in military force save as anxiliaty to the civil power. 

G. It -wjU be convenient to explain at this stage the arrangement 
which has been followed m the reports. The first seven chapters of the 
majority report arc devoted to accounts of the disturbances in Delhi, 
the Bombay Presidency, and the Punjab districts of Amritsar, Lahore, 
Qujranwala, Gujrat and Lyallpur. In each case the majority briefly 
review the distiubances and record their findings on the propriety of the 
jneasures adopted'to check them and to restore order. In Chapter yill 
they describe the widespread attacks on communications which have an 
important bearing on the general nature of the disorders. In Chapter 
IX they discuss the causes of the disturbances with more particuhr 
reference to the Punjab. Chapter X contains a brief description of the 
stages in the introduction of martial law. In Chapter XI the reasons for 
the introduction and continuance of martial Jaw are considered, while 
Chapter XII is devoted to a criticism of the administration of martial, 
law. 

The minority report follows a somewhat different plan of arrange- 
ment. Chapter I sets forth the general extent of the minority’s agree- 
ment' or disagreement with the findings ^f the majority. The nature 
and causes of the disorders are discussed in Chapter II. The justifica- 
tion for the introduction and the continuance of martial law in the' 
Punjab is examined in Chapter Ilf. Chapter IV is devoted to the firing 
at Jallianwala Bagh. The administration of martial law is discussed,, 
in Ch.apter V, the use of armoured trains and oeroplancs in Chajiter VI 
and the working of the martial law courts in Chapter VII. 

Although it might have been more convenient to review at the outset 
the findings of the Committee regarding the causes and naturo of the 
disturbances, ve arc reluctant to depart from the genorol plan of the 
majority report, ii'* any such departure would intreasc the diAwnlty of 
comparing its findings nith those of the minority. We accordingly 
propose to examine the report oh iptcr by chapter, to f-Late-our coivJu- 
eions on the findings, of tiie inajontv and minority, more particularly 
vherc thece differ, aud finally to explain the action uhicb in o«r jndff- 
ment should bo taken on the report. 

aav 



7. Chapter I deals ^\ith the (Usturbances at Delhi. The Committee 
ate unammous in finding tliat the authorities handled the situation in^ 
an adequate and reasonable manner, that there was no provocative' 
or unnecessary display of military force, and that the firing was justified 
on the three occasions on -wliieh it was found necessary to resort to this 
extreme measure. Th(f actual coIUsioiis between the police and mobs 
are found to be the bye-pioduets of the Satija(jraha movement. The 
majontj’ recognize that Mr. Gandhi’s visit to Delhi after the first out- 
break, if not 'prevented, would have been a serious embarrassment to 
the executive authorities there and might well have pioved a source of 
great danger^ The minority, while doubtful of the expediency of his 
exclusion and while thinking that his piesence might have had a bene- 
ficial result, do not deny the possibility of developments endangering 
the public peace. The only cnticism passed by the Committee on the 
measures adopted by the local autltorities is that the Deputy Commis- 
sioner made a mistake in enrolling a number of leading citizens as special 
constables, though, as they point out, these persons were not called on 
to render any'services. 

We accept these conclusions and have perused with satisfaction the 
commendation which has been bestowed by the Committee on the 
handling of the situation by the local officers. Wo do not consider that 
any blame attaches to the Deputy Commissioner for his appointment of 
special constables, as acted in accordance with the established prac- 
tice. We have, however, decided to address local Governments on tho 
question whether the orders now obtaining on the subject in the various 
provinces require modification or revision. This is the more necessary 
as it appears that leading citizens were enrolled as special constable's 
at other disturbed centres besides Delhi. 

The Government of India consider that tho events described in this 
chapter have an important bearing on the rest of the report, for they 
were the first fruits of the Saiyn^Tahn movement, the first collision 
between the forces of order and tho adherents of the passive resistance 
or civil disobedience movement. The behaviour of the crowd on the 
30th March, which rendered it necessary for the military and police to 
fire on two occasions cannot be ascribed to any action taken against 
'Mr. Gandhi or local politicians. Such action has been pleaded in excuse 
of later mob excesses, but the internment order against Mr. Gandhi 
was not passed till ten days after the fimt outbreak of disorders at Delhi 
8. Cliapter II gives an account of the iHsturbances in the Bombav 
Presidency. They were confined to Ahmedabad City and Yiraruffam 
in the Ahmedabad district, to Nadiad in the Kaira district and f 
Bombay City. Viramgam is a town of 20,000 inhabitants io m,f 
distant from Ahmedabad, and Nadiad, which has a population of 
is 29 miles from the same city. By far the most serious dutbroab 
order occurred m Ahmedabad which is the home of Mr. Garr^n • ^ 
be described as the birthplace of the Satyaijraha movement” 

tutbances began on the loth April as soon as tho peonJe rtf a s dii. 

heard of the action taken against Mr. Gandlii nnrT . 



•ohecl:£d till the lith, although military assistance was called iu from 
•tho afternoon of the 10th. It is not necessarj' to follow the report of 
■the Committee into tho details of tho disturbances and the measures 
•taken to quell them but it is important to notice that for two days mob 
Jaw reigned in tbc city and the excesses committed included two atro- 
cious murders, brutal assaults on Europeans and Government olliccrs, 
and the total destruction of the courts and other Government buildings, ^ 
,Thc efforts of the police and the military to protect the city and leatore 
order were not successful till the mihtan' commander, with the concur- 
rence of the District Jlagistrate, issued a proclamation on the 12th April, . 
TV arning all people that ant gathering of over ten individuals collected at 
one spot would be fired at, and that any single individual seen outside 
any bouse betiveen 7 p.si. and C a.m. who did not stop when challenged, 
would be shot. The last occasion on which the troops fired was mid- 
<day of the 13th April and the Comm^tce find that there ivas not m fact 
ahy firing without warning not was any person fired on, who was not 
•either riotmg or encouraging rioters. The outbreak came to an end 
abruptly on thel4th April and itscessation IS ascnbedpartl Vito the effects 
of this proclamation and partly to the return of Air. Gandhi who," be it 
said to his credit, used his infiuence with the people to assist the authori- 
ties in restoring order. During tho disturbances telegraph wires were 
cut at eight places in Ahmedabad and at fourteen places outside, and 
property to the value of nine lakhs of rupees was destroyed The num- 
ber of rounds fired by tho armed police and tbc troops was 748, and 
the number of ascertained casualties amongst the rioters uas killed 
and 123 wounded The majority report comments thus on tho measures 
taken to suppress the outbreak : — “ "We are of opinion that tho measures 
■ taken by the authorities to deal with the disturbances were appropriate. ‘ 
The use of mihtary force was unavoidable and the rioters alone were 
responsible for the casualties which ensued. The control of the city 
was in the hands of the military for ics'. than two days and this lias been 
referred -to as a period of martial law. Hut beyond maintaining order 
and issuing the proclamation on the 12th April, the military authorities 
-Aid wot late-rfero with matters of administration. The so-called martial 
law orders wore drastic ; but the situation was most serious The belief 
that all groups or more than ten men would be fired on without warning 
did much to restore order, and it appears that this instruction was not 
in fiict hterallv carried out. Wo think that the troops behaved with 
praiseisorthj restraint in mo«!t trying rircumstmees. and that tho 
military action taken was not excessive* The llnmbay Government 
have informed us that the bchanour of the military during tho period 
that they were stationed in the dty uas evemphry Our miestrgation 
le.ads to tho same conf'lu'upn ” 


sine oil and burnt alive boncatli piles of public records, Ids body being 
completely incinerated. The outbreak began on the morning of tbc 
12tU April and not finally suppressed till troops arrived from 
Abincdnbad late on the evening of that day. The Committee find 
that the total ascertained casualties amongst the rioters were six killed 
and, eleven •wounded and that the value of tbc property destroyed by 
the mob exceeded two l.ikhs of rupees. They commend the conduct 
of the armed police who behaved wth spirit and kept off the mob from 
the public ofUcca for six bouts They consider that the force used 
against the noters by the armed police and by the armed peons of the 
Salt Department under j\Ir. Caldecott was certainly not excessive, 
and say indeed that if greater force coiTld have been applied at an earlier 
stage, an atrocious muider and much destruction of property might 
havo been prevented. They express regret that the murderers of 
Mr. Madhavlal could not be brought to justice for want of adeqyato 
idcntTication, 

10. In Nadiad the chief incident was an attempt to 'wreck a train 
■wluch was oon.vc^’ing BtitiaU troops to Ahmedabad. The train was 
derailed but had a miraculous escape, as it was brought to a stand before 
Tunning down a steep embankment. Several attacks were made on 
rail'way and telegraph communications, but no collision occurred 
between the people and the troops who were sent hero as a precaution- 
ary measure.'' 

11. In Bombay City attempts were made to create disturbances 
•when news came of the exclusion of Mr. Gandhi from the Punjab and 
Delhi, but the situation was well handled by the police and the mill- 

. tar>’, and ■u'ith the arrival of Mr. Gandhi tbc disorder subsided. As 
the Committee were informed by the Bombay Government, *' the dis- 
turbances were attended by no fatal casualties or e.'ctensivc destruction 
of public or private property. ’ There was no su^ension of the normal 
course of administration or of ci\'il control over law and order. Offences' . 
committed iu the course of the disturbances were dealt with by the 
permanent magisterial courts There was no serious dislocation for any 
considerable time of the normal bfe of tbc city.” 

12. The minority accept the majority report in respect of all the 

disturbances in the Bombay Presidency, although they consider it 
almost certain that the unfortunate events at .yimeda'bad and else- 
where would not have taken place but for the orders passed n«Tainst 
Mr. Gandhi, and add that according to the official evidence his influence 
on arrival was fully thrown on the side of law aud order. They acknow- - 
ledge fhe discretion and judgment displayed by Mr. Chatfield, the 
Collector of Ahmedabad, m dealing vrith a sudden and grave outburst 
of mob fury, and compliment the local Government in the followin'* 
terms : ” The manner m which the Bombay C''vermnent, while firmlr 
taking adequate steps for the maintenance of peace and order in the 
city of Bombay and Ahmedabad and otlier places, avoided taking' 
measures likely to cause public irritation and leave bitterness behind'*^ 
displayed to our mind creditable statesmanship.” - « ’ 



lished and they criticise General Dyer severely, (1) for suggesting that 
he would have made use of macliinegunsiftliDj could have beenbroughfc 
into action, (2) for opening fixe without warning and continutug 
after the crowd had begun to disperse until his ammunition was spent, 
(S) for firing not merely to disperse the crowd but to punish it and to 
produce a moral effect in the Punjab, and (1) for assuming that the 
-crowd before him consisted of the persons guilty of the outrages of the 
10th. They maintain that it is immaterial whether General Dyer 
thought he was doing right or not’and that the plea of military neces- 
sity will not avail him, as this plea is always used in justification of 
Prussian atrocities. They do not agree with the majority that it was 
probable that the crowd could not have been dispersed without firing, 
citing General Dyer himself in support of their opinion : and they des- 
cribe his action as jnhuman and un-Bntisb and as having caused great 
disservice tci British rule m India. They attribute his conduct to a 
fijfed idea that India must be ruled by force and thej condemn his 
action in not taking steps for the removal of the dead and the care of 
the wounded. Finally, they criticise the failure of the Punjab Govern- 
ment to ascertain without delay the number of casualties. It should 
bo here stated that the result of official enquiries which included a care- 
ful scrutiny of the information gathered by the Sewa Samiti, (a Social 
Service Society) places the figures at 379'killcd and 192 wounded. It 
is alfaosb certain that the latter figure omits many who-were only 
slightly wounded, but as an estimate of the more serious casualties the 
combined figure is probably nearer the truth than any estimate, based 
only on a rule of proportion, such as that stated by General Dyer in 
his evidence before the Committee to be not beyond the bounds of 
possibility 

21. The difference in the measure of condemnation of General Dyer 
by the majority and the minority and the attention which has been 
directed to the events at Jallianwala Bagh both in England and in 
India, necessitate a careful examination by Government of the extent 
to which General Dyer should bo held to be blameworthy. Looking 
to the specific findings on which the condemnation of his action is based, 
we consider that the orders prohibiting assemblies should have been 
promulgated more widely and in particular that notices might have 
been posted up at Jallianwala Bagh, which had become a favmurite 
assembly ground for political meetings. We think also that notice 
might have been given at the Baisakhi fair where many people from 
villages in the vicinity had collected. At the same time it is tbe case 
that the proclamation was made by beat of drum in the presence of 
General Dyer himself, and- notices were published at nineteen places 
in the city : it cannot therefore be doubted that most of the residents 
of Amritsar present at the meeting were aware of the orders and 
collected in defiance of them. 

The Government of India agree with the Committee that General 
Dyer should have given warning to the crowd before opening fire. It 
is true that he had only a small force with him and that in view of this 
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the finding of the Committee «iiat the situation was one of great diffi* 
oulty and consider that the action taken by the authorifiea uas generally 
justified. We think, bo^vever, it is to be regretted that the civil autTior- 
ities considered it incumbent upon them, before the proohimation of 
martial law, to hand over control to the military in such terms as to 
suggest that they did not intend to exercise supervision or'guidance 
over the action of the military commander. The result was to place 
the latter in a position of great diffionlty and to impose upon lura a 
gi*av 0 responsibility which, in the opinion of the Government of India, 
should have continued to be shared by the civil authorities up to a 
later stage. It is not clear who was actually responsible for the com- 
plete abdication of civil authority, but the Government of India pro- 
pose to make further enquiry into this matter and to pass such orders 
as may be necessary. 

19. The Committee next dc.al \nth the events at •Jallian\>ala Bagh 
on the 13th, They ‘describe the place and give a full account of sH 
the facts and Circumstances of the firing, stating the number of rounds 
fired — IjfinO, and the extent of the casualties, the dead being estimated 
at 379 and the wounded at three times that number. They criticise 
General Dyer advefsely'on two grounds, (1) that ho opened fire \nthout 
warning, and (2) that ho went on firing after the croud had begun to 
disperse. On the first point, they say that the only person who can 
judge whether notice should properly be given on such an occasion is 
the military ofBocr concerned The Committee point out houever that 
General Dyer does not suggest the existence of ‘an emergency justi- 
fying his decision to fire on the crowd without warning He stated 
before the Committee that Ids mmd was made up aa he came along 
that if his orders were disobeyed he was going to fire at once. They 
think it distinctly improbable that the crowd would have dispersed 
without being fired on, os most of those present had assembled in direct 
^defiance of a proclamation. Nevertheless they say that notice would 
have afforded those who had assembled in ignorance of the prooloina- 
tion and others an opportunity to leave the. assembly. In contimung 
to fire as long as he did, even after the crowd had begun to disperse, . 
General Dyer, in the opinion of the Committee, committed a grave 
error, though they consider that he honestly believed on the inforroa* 
tion then before him and his appreciation of the existing military 
tion that he was called upon to take this step in the discharge of i»s 
d,uty. They find further that it was las intention to create a 
effect throughout the Punjab and they condemn this ns a ^ ^ 

■conception of bis duty. As regards General Dyer’s failure to p on 
to the uounded, they say that be bad a very small force with him a < » 
as he explained, the hospitals were open and no ai»phcation was u 
to him for help. In conclusion, they do not nccept the '"I® , j 

General Dyer’s action saved the wtoation in the lunjab ant 
a rebellion on a scale similar to the mutiny. 

20. In dealing witli'the events of Jnliianwala 
find that the notice prohibiting the meeting woS no f 



In considenng ^cthei preliminary enquiries should be held, the case 
of J allianwala Bogh had received prominent notice, and after tbe deoision 
the collection of information continued. The first report of 'the firing' 
^ on the crorvd at JalliaawalaBagb received by the Government oflndr.-v- 
on the 14th April placed the casualties at 200. This was supplemented 
two days later by a report that 200 was the niimber of killed These 
reports vrere at once repeated to tho Secretary of State. Tullcr reports 
were not received till a later date. In the second half of April, General 
Brer was fully occupied in marching troops throughout the disturbed 
y area. Very early in May, owing to the outbreak of the Afghan war, 
he was selected for the command of the Kohat Brigade. Brom that 
date till the end of July ho was continuously engaged in field operations ; 
and his detailed report on the administration of martial law in Amritsar, 
including the firing at Jalliamrala Bagh was not received till the month 
of August. Meanwhile thelocal Govcrnmenthadbeenpursiungenquiries’ 
to obtain acciftate statistics regarding the extent of the casualties. 
The information elicited up to the end of August, which was confirmed 
by a scrutiny of the results of private enquiries^ made by the Sew a Samiti, ' 
' showed that.the ascertained death roll was then 291 and this was tho 
figure stated at the meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held 
in Simla on the llth September. During this same session of the Council < 
full accounts were given of tho happenings in the Punjab and the story 
of Jallianwala Bagh was discussed in great detail. The preoeedings of 
the debate were fully reported and published in the usual manner and. 
indeed attraotedgreatattontioninln^a. TheofBcial enguiiies, however, 
continued, and when the Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government 
gave evidence before the Committee four months later he stated that 
tho total number of death casualties as then nscertamed was 379, while 
a more recent report of the local Government, based on a scrutiny of 
theSewa Samiti’s information, places tho number of wounded at 192. 

Prom the time that it was decided to appoint the Committee, Govern- 
ment thought itjiroper to avoid as far as possible making any public com- 
ments on the transactions which it was the duty of the Committee to 
examine and to refrain from passing any judgment on the conduct of 
individual officers^until they received the report'of 'that body. Thcte 
is no justification’ for the allegation that from the date of these occur- 
rences until tho publication of General Byeps evidence before the Com- 
. mittce, the Government otindia had been guilty of follonfiig a poller 
'oi deliberate suppression of the troth. Tlifc facts stated above clearly , 
refute this libel. 

It is no doubt a matter lor regret that without ro'iort to a formal 
cuquirj' full kno\sledge of what actually occurred should not have 
become general earlier. But thcchaplens clo‘ied, and as Government 
and the pubbo both in India and the United Kingdom arc now in 
complete poasesston of the facts, xocrimiiiations and regrets 8er\ e no 
useful puri>ose/ 

23. CliaptcrlV dials with thf dboideis in the I,ahorc diari.l. 

In the Cnpittd itfccU ihongitatiooagainst thcBonlatt Billsaud iho com- 
sxir 



plcte hnrtal of thcfitli April had worked the people up to s state of intense 
excitement, which the news of Jlr. Gandhi’s arrest and of the distur- 
bances at Amritsar Ijrooght to a head on the afternoon of the lOth. 
Crowds assembled in tlic city and endeavoured to overpower the police 
when the latter opposed their advance towards the civil lines. Tlic 
Coriimittee have carefully considered the circumstances under which . 
fire was opened on this mob under the orders of -the District Magistrate, 
Mr. Fyson, and the-Snperintendent of Police, Mr. Broadway, on three 
occasions in the course of that afternoon, and they fully approve the 
action taken by these two ofliccrs. The Government of India ate unable 
to think that any other conclusion is possible. The outrages at Araritsar 
\s’cte known at the time to the mob when it was proceeding to the civ'il 
lines and it would have been suicidal to allow it to succeed in its 
endeavour. The position in Lahore, after these attempts of the crowd * 
"to enter the civillines had been repelled, is thus tfcscribcd by the Com- 
mittee : — . - * ; 

" On the night of 10th April and for some days following, the city 
'of Lahore was ih*a dangerously disturbed condition. Military 
‘ measures were taken bn that night to protect the Civil station 
and its surroundings. No European could safely enter the, 
city,irom which the police were temporarily withdrawn. For 
‘ about two days the city was controlled by the mob.” 

- The Committee then describe events of the 11th, the inflammatory 
speeches delivered at the Badshahi mosque to e-voited crowds of Hindus 
and Muhammadans,' the organization of the Dahda Fauj, a band of hooli- 
gans, who niarched through 'the* city armed with sticks (lathis' and 
destroyed pictures of Their Majesties, shouting that King Geoige was 
dead. Attempts were made on the morning of the 11th to pull down 
the railings at the Fort,- where some of the rioters spat at the British 
soldiers on guard and called them “ white pigs.” On the same day the 
railway workshop was attacked and determiaed efforts were' made to 
bring about a strike amongst the workers. On the 12th another meet’ng 
was held at the Badshahi Mosque, when an officer of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department was severriy beaten by the mob. ’ On the same day 
a mixed column of police and military was marched through the city 
ui an effort to regain control of the situation. The march was^ hindered 
by large crowds, assembled at the Hiia Mandi, who refused to disperse 
when so directed by the District Magistrate and began to stone the small 
advance force of police which was with him. Mr. Fyson wa? obliged to 
n result that one man was killed and twenty wounded. 

J.ne Committee consider that it was essential on this day fo disperse the 
crowd and that it^would have been the end of all chance of restoring 
order in Lahore if the police and troops had left .without .disperrin" in 
^ "All the firing was done by the police. The fact that the police, armed 
. with bnekshot, were made to take the hru.nt oF the collision with the 
crowd instead of the’ troops with service nmmnnition, the small nnnaber 
■ of shots fired by. the police, and the warnings given to the crowd, showed**.. 
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in the opinion of the Committee, that the greatest care was taken and the 
least possible degree of force wa used 

Spec al attention is inv.ted by the Comm ttee to the use o5 inflam- 
matory and seditions posters m Lahore, which in the name of Blahatma 
, Gandhi called upon the b avo people of thcPunjab to enlist in the DaHda 
FaU} and kill the English who were described as pig’, monkeys and 
kafirs. On tho 13th Apwrthe district was proclaimed under the Seditious 
iileetings Act. On the same date the station of Wagah, about 14 miles 
off, wa^ burnt and sacked, teli^raph lines cut and ah armoured train 
•derailedfortunately without loss of life. On the 14th the Punjab Govern- " 
menfc deported the local leaders, Rambhaj Dutt, Har Kishan Lai and 
Uuni Chand, who had been actively associated with the agitation and the 
5till-continumg hartal : all these men Were convicted later of the offence 
■of waging war Oni:hp I5th April martial law was proclaimed in Lahore, ‘ 

24. -The second pOrtion of Chapter IV describes the very serious 
. -disturbances which occurred on the I2th April at Kasur, a snb-divisional 
"town, 37 miles south east oi Lahore. On the morning of that day a 
violent mob attacked the railway station, ^ind after destT 03 nng and 
liurning a considerable quantity of valuable property, tnrnfed their 
ntteution to throe trains which were held up near the station. Blur-” 
derous attacks were made on a number of Europeans, including a .lady 
and three children, who were travelling by these trains , some of them-* 
Lad miraculous escapes, but three persons were severely injured and two 
tinfortunato warrant officers were beaten to death Elated by their 
success, the mob nest burnt down the post office and a civil court, and 
Jittacked the sub-divisional offices where the police were obliged to fire 
an defence of Government property with the result that four men were 
killed and several wounded. Tho Committee uphold the decision to 
ffre upon the mob and think indeed that it ebofild have been fired on at 
an earlier stage Troops arrived from Feroreporo on the afternoon of 
the 12th and averted further trouble. Ontbursts of disorder occurred 
At two other places in Lahore district, at Khera Karan on the I2fch when 
the railway station was attacked with some resultant damage, and at 
Patti, where telegraph wires, were cut on tho night of the 11th and the 
post office and railway station were attacked on the I2th 

We accept all the findings of the majority, id which, the minority 
•concur, with regard to the disturbances in Lahore district and the mea- 
sures taken to suppress them "We consider that praise h due to Bfessrs, 
Pyson and Broadway for their handling of the difficult situation in 
Lahore city. 

25. Chapter V deaU with the very serious outbreak at Gujranwala 
which is a town of 30,000 inhabitants about 3G miles north of Lahore. 

There had been here as ekenhere the usual agitation against tho Bowlatt 
Bill and a complete haria' was observed on tho Gth April but no s iolencc ^ 
had occurred or was anticipated till the 13th. when tho news of the hap- 
penings at Amritsar and Lahore on tho 10th gas c rise to local excitement. 

Wt evening tho authorities Icamt that Uirthcr demonstratjons were 
intended next day ami the acting Deputy Commissioner took such police 
\xvi 



Tho minority discuss the employment of aeroplanes m Chapter IT 
which 13 entitled “ Armoured Tnuns and Aeroplanes ” They agreh^ 
with the majority in saying that the use of aeroplanes to quell cnil 
disorders should as far as possible be deprecated They condemn Maior 
Carberiy ior dropping bombs on the Khalsa High School and two out- 
lyiug villages, and say that though the orders he received were not 
worded with sufficient care, he did not ex,erci8e his discretion wisely in 
carrying them out^ They find also that his action in firing with a machine- 
gun on the crowd was excessive. . 

26. So far as the general question of the use of aeroplanes at Guj- 
muwala is concerned, the Government of India accept the finding of the 
majority which is aptly expressed as follows: — “We are not prepared 
to lay down as a charter for rioters that when they succeed in preventing 
the ordinarj' resources of Government from being utilized to suppress 
them, they are to be ^empt from having to reckon with such resources 
as remain.” "We do not consider that it would be right to censure the 
officers who^have been mentioned m connection with individual inci- 
dents, as their acts, where condemned, are more to be ascribed to want 
of clearness in their instructions than to errors of 7 udgment. We think 
that the despatch of aeroplanes on the I5th under instructions which 
odmitted of their being used for oiTensne action was not justified but 
wo do not consider that the officer who carried out the instructions was 
fierionsly to blame. We cote, however, with satisfaction that, bo Jar aa 
knoiTD, nq casualties resulted' from the action taken on this date. 
Pmolly, .we propose to tak-e steps to give effect to the recommocdatioa 
of the majority that the ’instructions to 'be issued to Air Force 
officers “on such occasions should be carefully prescribed. 

27. There were outbreaks of disorder at fourteen other places in the- 
Gujranwala district, but the Committee discuss those only which occurred 
at Wazirabad, a town of 20,000 inhabitants 20 miles north of Gujran- 
wala, at Akalgarh, and Hafizabad, and in the Shekhupuia sub-division. 

At Wazirabad a riotous mob was repelled from the railway bnildmgs, 
hut did extensive damage to the telegraph system It also set fire to 
railway bridges, sacked and burnt the bungalow of a Scotch missionarj*, 
and made an unsuccessful attempt to wreck the mail train At Akal- 
garb and Hafizabad extensive damage was done to the telegraph wires, 
and at the latter place an officer of the Farms Department had 

a fortunate escape from the murderous intentions of a threatening cron d. 

In the Shekhupufa sub division pcrsi’stent and determined attacks on 
the telegraph and railway systems wero made at Chuharkhano, Shekhu- 
pjira, Saugla and other places, at least three railway stations being des- 
troyed, while savage assaults were made on certain railway emplo\t^s 
and Go\ eminent servants. An armoured train was sent to the rc'cue 
from Lahore, and fire was opened frofn tlds at Chuharkhnna tuldcr (he • 
orders of Rai Sahib Lala Sri Rom Sud, Kxtra Aksi-tnnt Coinnu^sioner of 
Sharakinir. The Committee find that his officer acted in a difficult 
situation with promptitude and dccHon. The minority take a dilTereiit 
view' and condemn hmi on the ground that his iatention was punishment; ^ 
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and that the firing wa*! therefore not instified. TIic Government of 
Jndia accept the opinions of the majority in all matters arising out of 
the disturl>aucc “5 at these places and agree with them that Inia Sri Earn 
Bud displayed promptitude and decision in the discharge of his duties 
28. Chapters VI and VII describe the events which occurred in the 
Gujrat and Lyallpur districts respectively. The chief features of the- 
disturbances in these areas vrere attacks on railway communications and 
telegraph wires. At Gujrat on the 15tU April fire had to be opened on a 
riotous mob tvhich vas dispersed without casualties. At Molakwal a 
train was derailed on the 17th April and two lives were lost. In Lyall* 
pur a very disquieting and prominent feature was the continued c.xhibi- 
tlon of posters of an. inflammatory and criminal cliaracter. Indians 
were called upon, in the blessed name of Mahatma Gandhi, to fight to 
the death against English cheats and to dishonour English women. Great 
tension cristed for several days and the situatiorf at Lyallpur was an 
anxiety to Government on account of the memories ^ the previous 
troubles of 1007. The position waS so serious that the Europeans in 
the station were collected for safety in two house.s in the civil lines, but 
no actual violence occurred except the cutting of telegraph wires at a 
few places in the district. The arrival of troops on the 17th April pre- 
vented any further disorder. 

The Committee have not described in detail the acts of violence and 
disorder which occurred in many other towns and places in the Punjab, 
but these^ are set forth in the ..chronological statement anne.\ed 
to the report and it is necessary to beat them in mind in considering the 
position as it appeared to the ioc.al Government when the proclamation 
of martial law was recommended. 

29. Chapter VIII describes the persistent and widespread attacks on 
the railway and t’elegraph systems, which continued from the 10th April 
^ till about the end of the month. According to a report of the Telegraph 
Department, the wires were cut or tampered with.on 55 occasions, but 
there were besides numerous attacks on railway telegraphs and the total 
number of outrages of this class cited by the Home Member at a Council 
meetiug in September last according to a statement of the Punjab Gov- 
ernnient was 132. The Committee ascribe the attacks on communica- 
tions partly to anti-Government feeling and partly to the desire to pre- 
vent the movement-of troops. They also refer to the persistent-attempts 
which were made to incite the railway staff to strike. The unrest pre- 
vailing amongst certain sections of the staff was a cause of great anxiety 
to Government at this critical time. 

The importance of this chapter lies in the close bearing it has on the 
question of the justification for the introduction, and continuance of 
martial law. ^ The significance of the statistics of railway and telegraph 
interruptions is brought forcibly home by the maps attached to the report. 
These indicate the extended area over which this class of offence was 
' coJumitted, giving rke to a suspicion of preconcerted action. 

30. ^Tn Chapter IX the Committee discnss.the causes of the disturb- 
ances and say that an adequate explaiuition of the general and wide-- 





Government decided to remove them from Amritsar to Dliaromsola, 
That outrages followed as soon as the news of the deportation hhcame 
knowm’s of course the case. But it is always a question of-the greatest 
difScidty to judge whether preventive steps such as those taken will. 
in a time of great popular excitement, quiet the general atmosphere or 
precipitate disorder. The probahility seemed to be that they- would 
achieve the former result. 

35. Chapter X of tbo^Reporfc contains a statement of the facts' 
regarding the successive stages in the application of martial law. Chapter 
XI discusses the propriety of its introduction and continuance. The- 
majority of the Committee, as already mentioned, definitely find that 
a state of rebellion against Government existed They review the 
various occurrences, indicate the broad features of the disorders and 
their significance, point ont the danger of criticising isolated events, 
and examine* the whole position as it presented itself to the Punjab- ‘ 
Government and the Government of India. Finally they conclude 
that the situation in the Punjab was ont of extreme gravity and that 
the authorities were justified in declaring martial law in those areas 
uhere it was proclaimed. . ; 

The wisdom of continuing raartial law is discussed at some lengthr 
and the prolongation of it on tb^ railway is examined with special refei- 
enoe to the Afghan War. The conclusion of the majoiity is that those 
responsible for the continuance of martial law gave careful 'and con-/ 
sidcrate judgment to .the question and did not’prplong it beyond thc- 
time during whicE to the bes't of their judgment it was necessary foz" 
the maintenanoe and restoration of order in the province. Looking to* 
the problem with ^vhich Government was faced, the Committee do not 
think they would be justified in adversely criticising the decision. On 
the question of the enforcement and continuance of martial law the 
minority differ widely from the majority. They find that the introduc- 
tion of martial law was not necessary, because in their opinion order 
had been restored everywhere and the autlxority of Governme;tit rindi- ' 
cated before martial law was applied. They thuik Hhat order could 
have been restored by the civil power with the aid of^the military, and 
that the Punjab Government persuaded themselves rather ea?yly that 
martial law was necessary. The reasons for the continuance of martial 
law are also examined and rejected. Assuming that the introduction 
of martial law was necessary they say that it ought not to have been 
continued beyond a few days. -The Punjab Government, thej* think, 
approached the question from a wrong point of view and the Govern- 
ment of India were guided by the local" Govermuent. 

30. In considering the necessity for the declaration of martial law 
it is dilficUlt for the Gm'ernmeut of India to take an entirely detached 
view. IVe were necessarily guided by the infonnation forn'orded b^* * 
the local Government : we had already received reports of grave dis- 
orders occurring in various places : and wc maintain the view that with 
this information before ns, wc could not have taken any other course 
than wc ncfually adopted, when we received from Lahore on the after- 
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noon of the 130i Apnl tlic wrelcss message uliidi ran ns Iono\ g — 
“ Rail^aj stations beh\ccn Kasur ard Amntsar looted British so’dier 
Clled and t'vo British ofiiccrs injured at Kasur Bands ofrehclsrcportcd 
on mo^c — Kasur and Tarn Taran trcaauiics attacked State of open 
rebellion exists in parts of (bstricts of Lahore and Amntsar Lieutenant 
Governor with concurrence of General Officer Commanding, ICtb Division 
and Chief Justice of the High Court, requests Go^e^nor General in 
Council to suspend functions of ordinary Criminal Courts in Amntsar 
and Lahore Districts to establish martial law therein, and to direct 
trials of offenders under section 22, Regulation X of ISOj Section i 
will he borne m nynd Situation is critical Moveable column start*? 
on march from rerozepore to Amntsar through worst tract with guns 
tomorrow 

The action of the Government of India has now been justified 
the findings of the majority of the Committee, who also exonerate the 
local Government from all blame The minontj accept the findings 
of fact as to the number of outrages committed, the animus of tliosc 
engaged m thcr riots the violence used and^hc number of times on 
wluch It was ncccssarv to resort to firing, thc> also observe that the- 
acts of some of those wlio took part m the disorders may liavc amounted 
in law to waging war against the King, although it was not rebellion 
in the sense in which that term is ordinarily used These findings in 
the opimon of the Government of India, detract Inrgelj from the force 
of their conclusion that th<untrcduction of martial low w ns not neccssafj 
In regard to the continuance of martial law the Government of Indio, 
have nothing to add to the findings of the majont> bej ond stating that 
although martial law was maintained on ihe rnilwajs for a prolonged 
period, owing to the outbreak of the Afghan ^^ar it was onl} emplojcd 
there, after it had been withdrawn from the districts, for the purpose 
of controlling traffic and protecting the lines 

' There is, moreover, one factor in the situation as it presented itself 
m April 1919 which cannot in the opimon of the Government of India 
he neglected without prejudice to sound judgment At that time the 
British Empire Vas at war with Germany Ev en at thoqrrcsent moment 
we are not yet at peace with all our enemies , ond certainly a j ear ago 
when the treaty of peace with Germany had not yet been signed the 
existence of a state of war was not a mere technicahty Allusion has 
already been made to the additionol pre-cccupation which intervened 
in the shape of war with Afghanistan, and the difficulties thus created 
were enhanced by the attitude of the frontier tribes But at the back 
of ard accentuating these more Iccal difficulties was the paramount 
ncce'ssity of maintaining at the call of the Empire, whese needs were 
abated, but not extinguished by the armist ce, the resottrecs of the 
Indian Domimons of His Majesty In the face of this necessity it was 
impossible to contemplate any pol cy wh ch involved an appreciable 
risk of delay m the restoration of normal conditions or of the reernde*^- 
cence of the disorders wh ch appeared to hav c been suppre'^cd 
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are very cogent and in some cases fnlly justified, it must be remembered 
tKat ofiicers charged with the administration of martial law cannot be 
expected to act in abnormal conditions with that care and circumspection 
which are possible in normal times, nor can such a standard be rigorously 
applied for the subsequent examination of their actions in the calm 
atmosphere of safety after order has been restored 

40 The minoritv in a separate chapter discuss the working of the 
courts under martial law The flogging of some members of a marriage 
party in Lahore by an extra assistant commissioner is rightly condemned 
The Punjab Government at once took action against the officer respon- 
sible for this abuse of power The procedure of the summary courts 
IS attacked as unsatisfactory The Government of India do not think 
that when martial law is enforced summarj courts can be reqiured to 
observe the formalities of procedure which normallj obtain The 
minority comment more severely than tlie majority on the large number 
of persons arrested and discharged without trial In the opinion of 
the Government of India arrest and detention for short periods are 
justifi^able during a period of martial law as preventive measures to 
preser\ o the peace , further many of those arrested were not prosecuted 
subsequently because, though evidence was available, the necessary 
deterrent effect had already been scoured by the conviction of a large 
number o! persons for similar offences Nevertheless, the Government 
of India consider that the arrest and detention for long periods of so 
man^ persons and particularly of Dr Kedar Nath, Mr Gurdial Singh, 
Dr Manohar Lai and six lawyers of Gurdaspur, were a serious error 
and while they do not overlook the difficulties of the situation, they ate 
constrained to express their disapproval of the action taken in those 
cases 

In this connection wo cannot pass over in silence the allegations of 
corruption and ill treatment of prisoners and witnesses on the part of 
subordinate officers of the police andothcrserviccs to u hich wide currency 
Ins been guen We recognise the difficulty of sifting charges made so 
long after the event but wc will direct the local Go\ornmont to under- 
take enquiries and take appropriate action m cases where specific com 
plaints are made and action has not already been taken 

41 Wc accept the mcw that the odimmstration of martial Jan in 
the Punjab was marred in particular instances bv a misuse of power, 
b\ irrogularitJes, and b> injudicious and irresponsible acts Wo further 
agree with the Committee that while the principle of the ultimate supre- 
macy of the niihtar\ authorities must be kept in \io\v, still in practice 
eve uti%o instructions should be giscn to all ofiicers who ma^ bo called 
upon to administer martial law , which will guide them in the discharge 
of this dut\ In our opinion it was the absence of such instructions 
which was responsible for main of the defects which lin\c been notitcd 
in Iho ndministration of martial law in the Punjab It is to inexperi- 
ence, ignorance of local conditions, and lack of guidance when con 
fronted with an abnormal Bituation rather tlian to deliberate misuso 
of power that most of the mistakes committed must bo ascribed The 
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Government of India consider that in any area in which in future it 
may be ncccssarj’ to enforce martial law, senior civil oflicers should bo 
appointed to act as advisers to the various military authorities. The 
military olHccr would not be bound in the last report to follow the advice 
of Ills civil adviser but if he decided contrarj' to that advice, he would 
do so on his own responsibility. Wo regard the prevention of any 
future repetition of mistakes and irregularities ns the most important 
lesson to be learnt from this portion of the report and we have accordingly 
decided to issue instructions which will secure this object, and will in 
particular discourage interference by the military authorities with the 
ordinary administration in excess of the necessities of the case. 

42. Before leaving the subject of tlic w'orking of the courts under 
martial law, the Governmont of India desire to refer to the action which 
was taken by the loAal Government, after order was restored and martial 
law withdrawn, to mitigate the effects of tlic sentences passed by these 
courts. Between the months of June and November Sentences were 
reduced in G31 eases, 45 death sentences were commuted, and 43 persons 
were released. In November two High Court Judges were appointed 
to review all unexpired sentences passed by summarj' court.s and such 
other eases tried by martial law commissions os might bo referred to 
them by Government. In December, as a result of the reviewing Judgc.s’ 
recoranioiidations, 92 persons convicted by summary’ courts were released, 
and further action of the same kind would have been taken, but on the 
23rd of that month the Royal Proclamation with its message of amnesty 
was published, and under it clemency was extended to 057 prisoners 
who were released. By Pcbniary, out of a total of 1,779 persons con- 
victed in connection with tlic disturbances, only 90 of the worst offenders, 
who had taken part in serious crimes of violence, remained in jail and 
this number has since been reduced to 88. The extension of clemency 
to ’political prisoners in the Punjab has been guided throughout by 
the generous and sympathetic recommendations of the Lieutenant 
Governor, whose efforts to restore a peaceful atmosphere within the 
pro\'incc are gratefully acknowledged bv the Government of India. 

43. It now remains fot the Government of India to endeavour to 
arrive at a just appreciation of the conduct of the officers of the Crown, 
whether civil or military, who were employed in the areas affected by 
these disorders and to make certain general remarks which appear to 
be essential before finally disposing of the Committee’s report. The 
ta’lc of rightly estimating in a* calm atmosphere, when order and peace 

.have been restored, the behaviour of those faced with a grave emergency 
and compelled to arrive promptly at decisions of the greatest moment 
is one of unusual difficulty. The very qualities of courage and initia- 
tive, which arc of incalculable value during the early stages of on ont- 
hreak, may in its later stages be a source of injury, if not tempered by 
discretion. Moreover, any such estimate, if it is to be just, mu^t not 
neglect the difficulty of deciding when to act and when to refrain from - 
action, and must endeavour to view the whole position in a right perspec- 
tive. 



It was fortunate that, when the disturbances broke out in April 
1919 the Punjab was in' charge o' a Lieutenant-Governor of great 
experience and courage. The Government of India consider that Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer acted -with decision and vigour in a time of great 
danger and that he was largely responsible for quellmg a dangerous 
rising which might have, had widespread and disastrous effects on tne 
rest of India. 

Eeviewing the situation as a whole, we desire to express our great 
appreciation of the admirable conduct of the troops who were employed 
in the suppression of the outbreak. Leavmg aside mdividual i^ta^ea 
which have already been noticed, both officers and men acted mth 

admirable restraint under most trying “^^XL^for tt s^r^ es 
Tuent of India have nothing but praise and gratitude for the services 
- which they rendered in ^suppressing disorder and restormg the peace 

of the country. ' , -i i • j.i 

The officers of the civil administration of all classes and ranks m the 
afiecfed arL generally maintained that high standard of conduct and 
attecteu areas g r Government of India would have expected of 

thTr% hafkfa"no^ those who were Mediately con- 

red.Xrr:stora«o^oford«tat^^^^^^^^^^ 
on their ordinary duti^ -Anfidpnce of the people. The names of some 
did much to haVbl 
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. To those ‘“rSth the outbreak, or who by their 
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influence and assistanc P Goveriuneat of India ore due in full 
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though misconceived sense of duty. The facts arc abundantly clear. 
General Dyer has made no attempt to minimise his responsibility for 
Iho tragedy or even to put a favourable complexion on his action or 
purpose. The only justification that could be pleaded for his conduct 
would be military necessity arising out of the situation before him and 
in the area under his jurisdiction. In circumstances such as General 
Dyer was confronted with, an officer must act honestly and vigorously 
but with as much humanity as the case will permit. We recognise that 
in the face of a great crisis an officer may be thrown temporarily oft 
the balance Of his judgment and that much allowance must bo made 
on this account. We recognise further that, however injurious in its 
ultimate effect General Dyer’s action may have been, it resulted in an 
immediate discouragement of the forces of disorder. Nor have wc 
overlooked our Resolution in which wc promised full countenance and 
support to officers engaged in the onerous duty of suppressing disorder. 
Nevertheless, after carefully weighing all these factors^ we can arrive 
at no other conclusion than that afe Jallianwala Bagh General Dyer 
acted beyond the necessity of the case, beyond what any reasonable 
man could haye thought to he necessary, and that he did not act with 
asjnuch humanity as the case permitted. It is with pain that wc arrive 
at this conclusion, for we arc not forgetful of General Dyer’s distin- 
guished record as a soldier or of his gallant relief of the garrison at Thai 
during the recent Afghan war. Wc must however direct that the judg- 
ment above pronounced be communicated to His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief with the request that he will take appropriate 
action. 

• 46. We have on several occasions expressed our very great regret 
for the loss of life, European and Indian, which oc.currcd in the distur- 
bances and our sympathy with those who are left to mourn the victims 
of these unhappy events. We desire once again to convey regret and 
sympathy to all who have thus suffered. Compensation, so far as 
this can be any reparation, has been awarded to those to whom compen- 
sation was due under the law, and adequate provision has been, or will 
be, made for the dependents of Government servants who have lost 
their lives in the disturbances. The Punjab Government will also bo 
enjoined to consider the cases of persons who have been left in want 
through the death or permanent injury of their supporters at Jallianwala 
Bagh, and to supplement, if necessary, any assistance that may have 
been rendered to such persons by local charity organisations. 

46. We have now surveyed all the conclusions of the Committee. 
There remains, in our opinion, one lesson of supreme importance to be 
drawn from the events of April 1919. It will be impossible to disso- 
ciate memories of these disorders from the civil disobedience move- 
ment which was their chief immediate cause. "UTien this movement 
was initiated, it was apparently not obvious to its promoters, as it was 
■ to all thoughtful persons, that in India in its present state of develop- 
ment (whatever may he the case in other coun^es) the unsettling effect 
- of advice to the public in general to break selected laws was likely to 



- It fortunate that, when the disturbances broke out in April 

3919, tiiG Punjab vras in' chaise of a Lieutenant-Governor of great 
experience and courage. The Government of India consider that Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer acted with decision and vigour in a time of great 
danger and that he was largely responsible for quelling a dangerous 
rising which might have had widespread and disastrous effects on the 
rest of India. 

Keviewing the situation as a whole, we desire to express our great 
, appreciation of the admirable conduct of the troops who were employed 
in the suppression of the outbreak. Leaving aside individual instances, 
which have already been noticed, both officers and men acted with 
admirable restraint under most trying circumstances and the Govern* 
ment of India have nothing but praise and gratitude for the sen’ices 
‘ which they rendered in suppressing disorder and restoring the peace 
of the country. 

The officers of the civil administration of all classes and ranks in the 
affected areas generally maintained that high standard of conduct and 
devotion to duty which the Government of India would have expected of 
them. Thanks are due not only to those who were immediately con- 
cerned in the restoration of order but also to those who by carrying 
on their ordinary duties with calmness and fortitude in a time of turmoil 
did much to restore the confidence of the people. The names of some 
, of those officers who have been specially commended have already been, 
referred to but if local Governments consider that there are other officers 
_ whose conduct merits special commendation, their names should be 
brought to notice at an early data 

.. To those non-officials who either did their best to stay the agitation 
which had so sinister a connection with the outbreak, or who by th& 
influence and assistance helped the authorities to restore order, .the 
grateful acknowledgments of the Government of India are duo in full 
' measure and local Governments Will bo asked to see that individual 
assistance of this kind does not go unacknowledged or unrewarded 

It is a great satisfaction to the Government of India to notice that 
there were many of all classes and creeds who, in the face of frenzied 
mobsj^and even at the risk of their lives, afforded assistance or shoned 
compassion to the innocent victims of the outrages Ilerc^agam it is 
desired that all such actions shall bo marked with a very definite acknow- 
ledgment or, in. cases where such a course is suifable, be recomp''nscd 
with a pecuniar}’ reward. 

4I. The names of officers whose actions have been rightly criticisetr 
or condemned have been mentioned in the body of this despatch and 
local Governments nill bo requested to take such action as may be 
necessary to mark in these cases the disapprobation of the Goi’crmnent 
of India. 

The ca'c of General Dyer calls for separate mention. Wo have gn en 
most anxious consideration to the action of this office* at JalHanwaln 
Bagh. We arc satisfied that it was honn fde and dictated by a stern 
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lead to a situation -which might involve the overthrow of all law and 
order. The bitter experience of last year removes this question from the 
category of doubt, and those who henceforth inaugurate such movements 
from whatever motives, cannot feel uncertain as to the consequences 
of invoking forces which they can neither direct nor control. We can 
'only hope that this lesson has been learnt once for all, and that in the 
future all righ^thinking persons will set their faces firmly against the 
deliberate playing with fire which is involved in the promotion of such 
movements. 

• Finally, we desire to express here our earnest hope that the lesson 
to be learned from these events is not of a^ merely negative character. 
Since the period which has formed ilhe subject of this enquiry a new 
era has been inaugurated in India and the change has given occasion 
.to a gracious proclamation by the King-Emperor, which has appealed 
to the hearts of all his subjects in India. We venture to recall at this 
time the saliept feature in this gracious message ,* we feel confident 
that the earnest desire expressed by the King-Emperor that any trace 
bitterness between his people and those responsible for his Govern- 
ment should be obliterated, not pass unheeded. 

47. In conclusion, we desire to express our thanks to Lord Hunter 
and the members of his Committee for the great ability and painstaking 
labour they have bestowed on an enquiry which from its very inception 
must have been a most difficult and seemingly thankless task, and for 
their report which has cleared up much that was in doubt and dispute, 
and which has been of the utmost service to us in'Orriving at just con- 
clusions on the many questions' that called for decisi«m. 

We have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your moat obedient, humble Servants, 
(Signed) CHEL3ISFORD. 

„ a 0. hiomo. 

„ G. S. BARNES. 

„ W. H. nNCENT. 

„ M. SHAFT. 

W. JI. lUILEY. 

„ T. H. HOLLAND. 

A. P. MUDDIJUN. 
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I^NDiA OrncE, London, 

The 26lh May 1920. 


'To His Excellency the Right Hon’ble the GOVERNOR GENERAL 
OF INDIA IN COUNCIL.' 

My Lord, 

IlisMajcsty’e Government have consUlercd the report of Lord HuntcT’s 
'Committee upon the disturbances which occurred in the Punjab and 
other parts of India in the early part of last year. Tliey have further 
been informed by me of the conclusions at which Your Excellency’s 
•Government had arrived in your own review of the report ns expressed 
in your letter dated the 3rd Jlay the text of which you have telegraphed 
to me. The report and your letter naturally cover ground which Ilis 
Majesty’s Government did not feel called upon to sun’cy in detail, but 
•their consideration of the matter has led them to definito decisions 
upon certain of the more important questions arising out of the report, 
and they have desired mt: to communicate to you in my reply to your 
letter their considered statement of these decisions The paragraphs 
numbered 2 to 8 of this despatch contain accordingly this statement. 

2. General — The report of Lord Hunter’s Committee presents 
the results of a prolonged and patient investigation. Their labours 
“would be of little value if their very complete and careful findings are 
- not put to a practical use. The conclusions here recorded have been 
■inspired in the main by the belief that the chief duty which lies upon 
His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India in utiliain" 
the report is not primarily to apportion blame to individuals for what 
has been done amiss or to visit penalties upon-them, but rather to pre- 
vent the recurrence in the future of occasion for blame or regret should 
unfortunate circumstances ever produce again a situation such as that 
which occurred in India in the spring of 1919. 

3, TJic conduct of Srigadier-General Dyer at Atiiritsar on April the 
13th . — The main features of the occunencc at Jallianwala Baf*h in 
Amritsar City on the afternoon of April the 13th, 1919, are well known. 
They are set out at length in Lord Hunter’s report and appear in minute 
detail in the evidence, both written and oral, given before th« Com 
mittcc by Brigadier-General Dyer himself, the full and authorised text 
of which is now available to the public. As to the fact«, there is 
doubt and no dispute, and it is only necessary here to recapitulate th 
ve^ briefly in their baldest form. On the morning of April the 
Brigadier-General Dyer, who had arm'cd at Amritsar on the niffh 
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the 11th, issued a proclamation forbidding xnteT aha proces«ioiis to 
parade m or out^^idc the city and declaring that “ any such procession 
or gathering of four men ^nll be looked upon and treated an unlaw 
ful assembly and dispersed by force of arms if necessary ” This pro 
clamation was read out at various places in the citj, in the course of 
the progress tliroiigh the streets of a column of troops led by Brigadier 
General Dyer personally, who left lus quarters about 9 am for tins 
purpose and returned to them about 1 30 p m About an hour before- 
his return to his quarters in Bam Bagh Brigadier General Dyer had 
heard that despite his proclamation it was intended to hold a large 
meetmg at Jallianwala Bagh at 4 30 that afternoon, and at 4 p ii he 
received a message that a crowd of about 1,000 had already assembled 
there Shortly after 4 pm Brigadier General Dyer marched firom 
Ram Bagh with picketing parties (as he had previously determined to 
picket the main gates of the city) and with a special party consisting of 
50 Indian Infqntry armed with rifles, 40 Indian Infantry armed only 
with “Kukris” (type of sword), and two armoured cars He pro 
ceeded straight to Jallianwala Bagh dropping his picket parties en 
route and on arnval marched his infantry through a narrow lane into 
the Bagh and deployed them immediately right and left of the entrance 
The armoured cats he left outside, as the lane was too narrow to admit 
them Having deployed his troops Brigadier General Dyer at once- 
ga> e orders to open Are and continued a controlled Are os the dense 
crowd facing him m the enclosure (which he estimated at about 5,000 
persons) for some 10 minutes until his ammunition supply was at the- 
point of exhaustion 1,650 rounds of 303 mark VI ammunition were- 
fired The fatal casualties as the result of this action are believed to be 
379 , the number wounded has not been exactly ascertained, but is 
estimated by Lord Hunter’s Committee at possibly three tunes the- 
number of deaths Immediatelv after giving orders to cease fire. 
Brigadier General Dyer inarched liis troops back to Kam Bagh The- 
reasons gn en by General Dyer for the sc\ erity and duration of his fire- 
are stated as follows in his wntten statement furnished to the General 
StsS (2Gth Jiidwiz Da asd ftihsequsKti) Isjd heSs^e i-evd 

Committee “We cannot be very brave unices ^\c be posscs'*ed of a 
greater fear I had considered the matter from ever} point of Men 
My duty and my military instincts told me to fire Jly conscience was 
also clear on that point 'What faced me was what on the morrow 
would b'fe the " Danda Fauj ” [this, which ma} he tian'^lated as bludgeon 
army, was the name given to themsehes b) the rioters in Lahore] I 
find and continued to fire until the crowd di«pcroed, and 1 consider 
this IS the least amount of firing which would produce the nccceesry 
moral and wade ■pread effect it was mr dut} to produce if I was to justifj 
niy action If more troops Lad been at hand the casualties would ha\ c 
been greater m proportion It tras iio longer a question of n ercly dia‘ 
fersinq the croird, but one of produeing a sufficient moral enoct, from a 
mihtan point of mow, not onlv on those who were present, but more 
especially tiurougliont the Punjab There could be no question of undue 
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The principle which lias consistently governed the policy of Ilis 
Majesty’s Government in directing the methods to he employed, when 
military’ action in support of the civil authority is, required, may be 
broadly stated as using the, minimum force necessary. Ilis ^Majesty’s 
Government arc determined that this princfplc shall remain the primary 
factor of policy whenever circumstances unfortunately necessitate the 
suppression of civil disorder by military force within the British Empire. 

It must regretfully but without possibility of doubt be concluded 
that Brigadier-General Dyer’s action at Jallianwala Bagh was in com- 
plete violation of this principle. The task which confronted him was 
to disperse by force if necessary a large but apparently unarmed assembly 
which had gathered in defiance of his orders. It is possible that consi- 
dering the strength of the military force at his disposal, the size of the 
crowd, and the general temper and attitude of the inhabitants of the 
city, he would have found it impossible to achic\'c this task cfiectivdy 
and completely without some firing and without caushig some loss of 
life. But it is certain that he made no attempt to ascertain the minimum 
amount of force which he was compelled to employ, that the force which 
ho actually employed was greatly in excess of that required to achieve 
the dispersal of the crowd, and that it resulted in lamentable and un- 
neccssarj’ loss of life and sufloring. But this is not a full statement of 
Brigadier-General Dyer’s error. There can be no doubt that In rgc numbers 
of people in the assembly, many of whom were visitors to the city from 
surrounding villages, were ignorant of the existence of his proclamation 
and the danger which they ran by attending tbc gathering. The pro- 
clamation was published in only a portion of the city, that portion 
being some distance from the scene of the meeting, and no warning 
of any kind was given before fire was opened. It would be unfair, consi- 
dering the state of the city, the heat of the wctither and the strain to 
which 'the troops nndar General Dyer’s command had been subjected 
since their arrival in the city to lay too grc.at stress upon the first point, 
but tbe omission to give warning bclorc fire was opened is inexcusable. 
Further, that Brigadier-General Dyer should have taken no steps to 
see that some attempt was made to give medical assistance to the dying 
and the wounded was an omission from his" obvious duty. But the 
. gravest feature of the case against Brigadier-General Dyer is his ayowed 
conception of his duty in the circumstances which coidrontcd him. 

His Majesty’s Government repudiate emphatically the doctrine upon 
which Brigadier-General Dyer based his action — action which to judge 
from his o^Tn statement might have taken an even more drastic form 
had he had a large force at his disposal and had a physical accident not 
prevented him from i^ing his armoured cars. They have not overlooked 
the extreme gravity of the situation as It presented itself to the ouriiori- 
tics in India generally and to Brigadier-General Dyer in particular on 
April the 13th, nor have they failed to appreciate the immensitr of the 
responsibility which Brigadier-General Dyer felt and rightly felt to be 
imposed upon him by that situation. They think it is possible tliat 
the danger to the lives of Europeans and to the safety of the British and 
sir 



Indian troops was greater than appears from the Committee’s report In 
Amritsar itself violent murder and arson of the most savage description 
had occurred three days previously and the city was still practically in 
possession of the mob From the surrounding country side reports 
were 'hourly being received of similar violent outbreaks and attacks 
upon communications and tlie deficiencies in these reports (due to the 
success of the attacks on communications) were supplemented by rumoina 
which there was bttle means of verifying and as httle ground for dis 
beUeving In discharging this responsibility %vith the small force at 
Ills disposal Bngidier General Dyer naturally could not dismiss from 
bis mind the conditions in the Punjab generally and he was entitled to 
lav his plans wntb reference to those conditions But he was not entitled 
to select for cond gn punishment an unarmed crowd which when he 
inflicted that pum^ment had committed no act of violence had made 
no attempt to oppose him bj force and many members of which must 
have been unaware that they weie disobeying his commands 

In passing judgment upon Brigadier General Dyer for his action on 
April the 13th ifc is impossible to disregard an order which he passed 
some Bi-^ days later and which has become generally 1 nown as the 
crawling order It is unnecessary here to repeat the nature of this 
order or the circumstances out of which it arose Had the order been 
carried out as a punishment upon the persons actually guilty of the 
crime which it was des gned to stigmatise it would have been difBoultr 
to defend inflicted as it was upon persons who had no connection with 
that crime with the object of impressing upon the pubhc of Amritsar 
through the humiliation of those persons the enormity of the crime 
committed hv certain individuals of that pubhc the order ofiended 
against every canon of eivihscd Government 

Upon a military commandec admmrsteimg nnrtial law in a hostile 
country theie lies a grave re^onsibility when he is compelled to ever 
Oise this responsibility over a population which owes allegiance and 
looks for protection to the Government which he himself is serving this 
■burden is immeasurably enhanced It would prejudice the public 
safety with the preservation of winch lie is charged to fetter his 
free judgment or action either by the prescription of rigid rules before 
the event or by ov er censorious criticism when the crisis is past 
A situation which is essentially military must be dealt with m 
the light of military considerations which postulate breadth of view 
and due appreciation of all the possible contingencies There are 
certain standards o'h'coiiduct which no civalised Government can 
with impunity neglect and which His Majest} s Government are deter 
mined to uphold Subject to the due observance of those standards an 
olTcer administering martial law must and will remain free to carrj out 
the task imposed upon him m the manner which his judgment dictates to 
liim as best and most cffeclivo and may rely upon the nnqiiahficd sup 
port of hi8 superiors when hls task has been accomplished 

That Brigadier General Djer displa\cd lioncstv of purpose and 
amnmching adherence to Ins conception of his dutj cannot for a moment 
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be questioned. But his conception o! his dut)' in the circumstances in 
^Tbich he ^vas placed was so fundamentally at variance with that which 
His Majesty’s Government have a right to expect from and a duty to 
enforce upon officers who hold His Majesty’s commission, that it is 
impossihle to regard him os fitted to" Tcinnin entrusted nith the rcs- 
ponsihiUties" which his rank and position impose upon. him. You have 
reported to me that the Comraandcr-m-Chief has ’directed Brigadier- 
General Dyer to resign his appointment as Brigade Commander and 
has informed him that he would receive no further employment in India,, 
and that you have concurred. I approve this decision and the cir- 
cumstances of the ease have been referred to the Army Council. 

' 4. The jusiification for the dedaration and continuance of martial 
law . — There arc no grounds for questioning the decision of the majority 
of Lord Hunter’s Committee that the declaration of martial law and 
the partial supersession of the ordinary tribunals in the districts of the 
Punjab in Avhioh martial law was applied were justified (Chapter XI, 
paragraph 17). As regards the dates to which it was prolonged, it is 
obvious that the institution of martial law involves the responsibility 
of deciding when it is to be revoked. Tho general principle is clear that 
martial law should remain in force no longer than the public safety 
demands, but beyond this there arc no hard and fast criteria which 
can govern this decision, and a retrospective judgment in the light of 
after-events is not peniiissihle. The fact that open disorder had ceased" 
some time before martial law was revoked may have been due to tho 
exiatcnco of martial law and its earlier abrogation might have been 
followed by a recrudescence. Looking back in the light of events 
it is pcimissible to argue that an earlier abrogation was possible, 
though His Majesty’s Government can feel little doubt that this 
argument would have been less pressed than it has been, had there 
been no grounds for complaint of the manner in wluch in some cases 
.martial law was administered. But it is not permissible to condemn 
the authorities responsible for the decisions taken, who had to relv 
only on their anticipation of. the future. ^ 

D. The justification for Ordinance IV of IDIO giving the Martial Law 
Cwnmissions jurisdiction io try any offence committed on or after il/arc7i 
the 30lh . — The legality of this ordinance is not a point at issue • that 
question has been recently determined by the Judicial Committee of the 
Pnvy Council. Nor is there any valid reason to question the propriety, 

when (as was the ease here) it can legally ho done, of ante-datin<» the 

effect of on enactment setting up special martial law tribunals and^ro- 
ceduie, so as to bring within their jurisdiction persons charged with 
overt acts of violence, which wre the immediate cause of and'jdstific'’- 
tion for the declaration of martial law. The original ordinance setting 
up Martial Law Commissions in the Lahore and Amritsar Districts {ra\^ 
the Commissions jurisdiction to try offences committed on or after Anril 
the 13th. Had this date reraained unamended, it would have bee 
impossible to try by Commission persons charged with actual particin ^ 
tion in the murders, incendiarism and destruction of property wm^ 



occurred on Aprjl tlio 10th at Ainiitsai, or persons charged ^nth parti 
cipation in the riots at Lahore on April the 10th llth and I2th, and m 
the murders at Kasur on the 12th , and if the Go\ eminent of India with 
"the legal power at their disposal had neglected to correct the anomaly 
to this extent, they would have omitted an obvious and necessarv step 
“towards the rapid restoration of normal conditions But the use of 
“the power which the ordinance gave m order to apply the special martial 
law method of trial to persons whose offence consisted in newspaper 
nrticles and speeches which were not demonstrably and immediately 
the cause of the outhreak of open disorder, stands on an entirely differ 
ent footing and the terms “unfortunate” and ‘imprudent” which 
the majority of Lord Hunter’s Committee applied to this pohev are at 
nil events not exaggerated criticism 

Taking into cons deration the acts committed under Ordinance IV 
of 1919 which it IS impossible not to disavow, Hia Majesty s Govern 
ment can feel little doubt that the terms of the ordinance itself were too 
wide, and that the drafting of any future ordinance of a similar kind 
should ensure due hmits to its application. 

0 A^numstraHon of Marital Late — There is one question with regard 
“to which it is impossible to avoid the conc!ii«iOD that the majority of 
Xord Hunter’s Committee have failed to express themselves m terms 
which, unfortunately, the facts not only justify but necessitate In 
paragraphs 1C to 25 of Chapter XII of their report the majority hav e 
•dealt with the “ mtensiv e ” form generally which martial hw assumed, 
nnd with certain specified instances of undue seventy and of improper 
pumshments or orders It is unnece««ary to recapitulate the instances 
which the Committee have enumerated in detail m both their reports, 
nor would any useful purpose be serv ed by attempting to assess, with 
a view to penalties, the culpability of individual olBcers who were res 
ponsible for these orders, but whose conduct in other respects may 
have been free from blame or acluallj^coramcndable But Hia ‘Majesty’s 
Government must express strong disapproval of these orders and 
jsatash^nts sttd asi sse t<t Jesre yew tho duty sofssg that this 
■disapproval shall be unmistakably marked by censure or other action 
which seems to j ou necessary upon those who were responsible for them 
The instances cited by the Committee gave justifiable ground for the 
nssertion that the administration of martial law m the Punjab was marred 
by 0 spirit whicli prompted — not generally, but unfortunately not un 
■commonly — the e^orcement of punishments and orders, calculated, 
jf not jntended, to humiliate Indians ns a race, to cause unwarranted 
incom emence amounting on occasions to injustice, and to flout the 
standards of proprictj and humanitj, which tlic inlnbitanta not only 
of India in particular but of the civilised world in general have a right 
to demand of those 'ct m authority over them It is a matter for regret 
that, notwithstanding the conduct of the majority, there should have 
been some officers in the Punjab who appeir to have overlooked tho 
fact that they were adinmistcnng martial law, not in onlcr to subdue 
"'vthc population of a hostile counttj temporarily occupied as an act of 
xlvtu 



war. but in order to deal promptly with those who had disturbed the 
peace of a population owing allegiance to the King-Emperor, and in the 
m.yn profoundly loyal to that allegiance. It is difficult to believe that 
this would have occurred had the civil authority been able to retain 
a larger measure of contact with the. administration of martial law 
and ifis of paramount importance, if in the future it should unfortii’ 

"S 1° to ^ 

■ should be devised which will secure such contact effectively. 

A review of the methods and results of the trials by the summarv 
procedure of martial law tribunals would be uncaUed for Tt k t 
however, improper to observe that. marked attention has b^en directed 
to Its disadvantages and to the erfreme divergence between the sen 

■ tenees required by the charges as presented to those courts and by the 

-dictates of justice as they presented themselves to the reviewing auVor 
ities. It IS to be hoped that, as a result of the experience thus a 
means rfl be devised whereby martial law tribunals can be improved 
if they have again to be employed. * “^proved 

7. T/ie use olbomlim; aeroplanes at Gujranmia.—With reaar,t 
the use of bombing aeroplanes at Gujranwala on April the iftp tn 
majority of Lord Hunter’s Committee c.vpressed their views a. -r ii 
As to the use of bombs from aeroplaL we do noUffinh twTu- = 
would be defended by any one save in cases of urgent nLd in 
of other means, and under the strictest limitatbns eren Sen f 
•opimon the first two of these conditions were present in full folr” 

•, 've are not prepared to lay down as a chart., r.. ■ , 

that when they succeed in preventing the ordinary resources of C n 
ment from being utilised to suppress them, they are to briemnt 7“' 
having to reckon with such resources as remain.” Thev th 
to state that no blame can he imputed to the flvinu offieer.^^ Proceed 
for carrying out the instructions given to them, but that 
taken under the instructions given illustrates their defect; 
they conclude by a recommendation that the formulation 
to be given to flying officers in future in similar circnmstr7^^'“?‘°'“ 
form the subj’ect of careful investigation. should 

In formulating these conclusions. His Maj'esty’s GovemV 
to state .clearly that reconnaissance, communications desire 

dropping and moral effect summarise the normal and cottp 
craft under conditions of unrest in normally peaceful m ^ 
emergencies may occur Tvhen, owing to distances, or damirrp^ 
cations, or both, and the progress of murderous moK ^ ^ODimuni. 
nrson which there is no other means of checkinf» 
general position are not only justified but necessa^. Tf 

guarantee by general or special instructions that • 

will afiect only the crowd which would be justifiably fired ^ombs 

were available on the ground. But in future explicit n ^ troops 
Tequired for the employment of armed aircraft in 
these orders should be issued in writing by a ci\'il authn 't ^^^^^Sencies : 
authorise only a Hmited amount of bombimr and should 

^Kx . gimfire to 



bo employed to ovora\\c mobs, tvhicli are, so fir as the airman can judge^ 
actually engaged m crimes of \iolencc The Go\erumont will see to it 
that instructions on these Imcs are issued as soon as possible They 
regretfully agree with Lord Hunter’s Committee that the instructions 
issued to the airmen who visited Gajranwala on this occasion left 
much to be desired m precision 

8 Sir Michael O'Dityer —It follows from "u hat has been said in earlier 
paragraphs that on certain points arising out of this enquiry His Majesty’s 
Government do not regard Sir Michael O’Dwyer as immune from criti 
cism Thus tliey cannot endorse the unqualified approval which he 
accorded on insufficient information to the action of Brigadier General 
Dyer at Jalhanwalla Bagh. and they think it unfortunate that he did 
not adhere at the time to his first impulse to withhold both praise and 
blame on a matter with which as a civil officer he was not in the circnm 
stances directly concerned The motives which evidently prompted 
him to adopt another attitude and to maintain that attitude subse- 
quently and in the light of fuller knowledge are less open to criticism 

Secondly, the opinion already expressed on the application of martial 
law procedure to certain trials must be taken as applying to Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer m so far as he was personally responsible for the action m 
question As regards the administration of martial law generally Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer had evidently contemplated arrangements by which 
ci\ il officers would bo accorded a recognised position to advise on military 
admimatration and the martial law manual which your Go\ernmenb 
have under cons deration should ensure that m future this plan is 
"brought into operation 

With the general question of Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s admimstra 
tion ot the Punjab His Majesty’s Government are not now immediately 
concerned— They recognise that it has formed the subject of much 
contio\ersy in India and that a widespread impression has been en- 
gineered that the- Punjab Government under his direction was hostile 
to the educated classes and was determined to suppress not only illegiti 
mate but also legitimate and constitutional political agitation While 
the\ sincerely trust that tins atmosphere may be di'ipellel, they are 
fully conscious of the difficuUics of the situation with which ho was 
faced Conspiracy, the activity of enemy agents the rise m the cost 
of IiMnr' and the necessity of fum«shmg the bulk of the vast number 
of reenuts for the Indian Army which the nc'-ds of the Empire required, 
though fortunately powerless to disturb the Io}aIty of the proiincc as 
a whole, caused constant anxiety throughout his term of office That 
term is now closed, a long and honouted connection with India is 
ended, and His Majesty’s Goicrnment desire here to pay a tribute to 
the great energy, decision and courag* which Sir Mrliael O’Dwycr 
brought to his task through a period of exceptional difficulty and to 
express their appreciation of lus services 

9 As to the conclusions which Your ExccUcncj’a Government have 
recorded on other mattocs arising out of this report, I am glad to find 
that I am in general accord with your mows Ba>c in so far as otherwise 

I 



appears from the forcgoiag paragraphs and I have little further to add 
at the present moment. Your Excellency’s Government will, however, 
understand that the publication of documents in which the public, hotli 
tn India and in this country, is vitally interested is not necessarily a 
final settlement of all the large questions involved. In particular I 
shall-pxpeot you to submit for my early approval f he draft of the martial 
law manual whtch you have under consideration. To this matter I 
attacli the utmost importance. I need hardly say that I most earne.stly 
trust that occasion may never arise for the enforcement of such rules 
But this enquiry will have served a valuable purpose if it rc-ults in the 
enaefrn^ent of a code of regulations calculated to ensure, so-far as human 
foresight can serve, a system of administration which is at once adequate 
to repress disordei; to secure the speedy, just and fitting punishment 
of its promoters, and which yet subverts no more than the fulfilment 
of these requirements necessitates the ordinary rights and course of 
life of the people at large, and adheres to the proees'ses of civil insHce 
and Government. For in view of conditions which threaten the existence 
of the State, martial law is a necessary remedy, but it is a remedy which 
unless applied with wisdom and good judgment loses its value It is 
therefore incumbent upon us to do all in our power to prevent the denre 
ciation of its value by misuse. The same observations apply in mv 
judgment to deportation, an expedient which in its present fram it is 
BO notoriously difficult to employ and the effects of which are so incansMe 
-of exact estimation. oi-apnDie 


10. His Majesty’s Government found it necessary to criticise in 
strong terms the conduct of certain officers charged with the adminis 
tration of mart'al law and Your Excellency’s Government have indi- 
cated that all proved cases of abuse of their powers on the part of sub" 
ordinate officers of the police and other services will receive due notice" 
But these exceptions apart His Majesty’s Government desire me to 
express to you in no uncertain terms their warm ehdorsement of vni ’ 
appreciation of the conduct of officers and men both civil and mlliiar ^ 
both British and Indian, upon whom fell the heavy task of assist! 
the people of India to recover their fair name for loyalty and orde ^ 
liness. The burden thus imposed upon officers and men of His Maiest ’" 
British and Indian armies, of his police force and of his civil ser 
who had already borne with fortitude but not 'with out .fatigue the 
and strain arising from a long drawn war, was a heavy one. In kM’ 
themselves to their task these men proved true to the crest 
of their services. “ editions 


His Majes'y’s Government wish further to express the nr f 
regret which they, equally with Your Excellency’s Govemmenf °t''i 
for the loss of life which these disturbances occasioned, and tfi ' ’ r 
sympathy with those to whom the events have brought personal her 

11. In conclusion I am glad to have this dpportunitv of 
Your Excellency of the sense of obligation which His Maiest ’ ^^’^ring 
ment feel to you personally for the manner in whieTi t-J i ^ ^ Govern- 
- ji have fuelled 



your high trust. Great as is always tlic burden borne by tlio Governor- 
General of India, world-wide clrcnmstanccs have combined to lay upon 
you a degree of anxiety such as has only at long intervals fallen upon 
any of your illustrious predecessors. His Majesty’s Government desire 
tlmt you should bo forfiDcd by the hnowledgc that tioy^continue to 
repose the fullest confidence in Your Excellency’s discretion, inspired 
as they feci certain it has constantly been by the single aim of the good 
of the peoples whoso Government is committed to your charge. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lord, ' 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble Servant, 
(Sd ) ED^N S. MONTAGU. 


In 
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CHAPTER I. 
Delhi. 


1. Tlio first outbreak occurred in Delhi * on 30th ^larcli 1919. On 
* //flf/fl/, (i.e., a sluitting of shops). 

301h March. HarUK the city, as part of Mr. Gandhi's 

passive resistance movement against what is kno^Yn as the Rowlatt 
legislation. Mr. Gandhi’s original intention, at least as understood in 
Delhi, V7as that the 30th of Match should be ohscr^*cd throughout India 
as a day of abstinence from work and general mourning in protest 
against the Government’s action in passing Kowlatt Bill Ko. 2. Tlic 
date for this all-India hartal u-as ultimately altered to, or fixed ns, the 
Gth April ; but in Dcllii it had been resolved by those in sympathy with 
Mr, Gandin’s action that a hartal should take place on 30th Jfarch. 
Accordingly it took place and with very great .success in the sense that 
shops both Sluhnmmadan and Hindu were closed and business was 
brought to a standstill in tho city. 


2. Early in the morning of 30th March crowds collected of those who 

were observing the day os one of fasting and 
Crowds enforce “ Hartal. abstinence from work. There is evidence that 
they objected to people riding in •^nd motor cars and showed 

their objection in certain cases by getting people to alight from vehicles 
in which they were driYung. 

3. A considerable number of people went early in the forenoon of 

the 30th March to the Bailway Station, Dcllii. 

At the Railway Station. Tiiei-e tj,cy endeavoured to get the vendors 
of refreshments at the 3rd class refreshment room to abstain from work 
and join with them in their hartal. The contractor, an old deaf man, 
explained that he was under contract with the railway authorities to 
keep his stalls open for the sale of goods to passengers by trains and 
thcTcIoro could not close his shop os requested. This explanation did 
not satisfy tho crowd. They proceeded to seize and drag the contractor 
to the entrance ; in the sciifile he was hurt. About tlii.'i time too Jfr. 
Matthews, Deputy Station Superintendent, had the coat tom ofi hi’i 
back but in the absence of Jlr. Matthews the evidence as to the c.vnct 
sequence of this incident is not entirely clear. In any case the railway 
police quite properly interfered. They arrested two men but these men 
dv) not appear to have been detained for any considerable time. 


• For mip rce apprndis. 
t Tony Clrts 



Mr. Marshall, Senior Superintendent of Police, vktth u tninll louf o( 

mounted police arrived at about a quarter to 2 o'clock. 

7. The cro-wd v.'erc pressed bacl£ across Queen’s llond into Queen 
Gardens by a'line of pob’eo supported by kjI- 

InQucWs^Gartens. diers. Bricks were being thrown at the polir t* 

and military. Mr. Jeffreys had several aimed 
at him, one of which struck him on tJio hand. The .situation had become 
serious, the crowd having got completely out of hand. As it ^Yas pTcs.-:,ed 
through tho gates into Queen’s Gardens, the railings, not very securely 
fixed, were pushed down for some distance. When through tho gate:' 
the crowd seems to have increased in hostility, and finding stones, brickf> 
and some convenient cover near its now position rcdoid>led its efforta, 
throwing stones and bricks from the garden on to the soldiers and police. 
Mr. Marshall called out to Mr. Currie that they would have to fire. Mr. 
Currie finally sanctioned this being done and tho mo’b was fired upon 
by the force under Sergeant Kemsiey and by thcpolicc under Mr. Marsliall 
and Mr. Jeffreys. Before the firing took placo a considerable propor- 
tion of tho police force under Mr. Jellteys had been wounded by missilci 
thrown at them by tho crowds. A little later in the same nftenioon 
Mr. Barron, "Chief Cormnissioncr, found tho place littered with bricks 
and stones. The force available to deal with tho croad at.tho Queen’s 
Gate was about IG armed constables near the gate, 8 or 10 mounted 
constables, about a dozen unarmed constables and 15 men under 
Sergeant Komslcy. Lieutenant Shelford had taken half of his original 
force, and the additional men obtained from tho station, to clear away 
other portions of tho crowds by forcing them to retire along Queen’s 
lload. .^^ hc firing lasted a few seconds. As the result thereof 2 or 3 
meu wore killed and several wounded. Tho dead bodies were taken 
into the station. 


At ih3 Town H&Il. 
Firing. 


8. After this firing the crowd retreated through the Queen's G ardena 
towards tho Town Hall and Chandiu Chowk, 
tho main bazaar in the city. Precautions 
were taken to prevent the crowd returning to 
the station. Shortly after the retreat of tho crowd, noivs reached Mr. 
Jeffreys of a row near the Town Hall. Ho w'as instructed by Mr. Marshall 
to go there and on arriving foimd a large crowd inside the western gate 
leading from tho gardens to Chandni Chowk at tho side of the Town 
. Hall. This crowd was facing a small body of police — some 17 constable'', 
■mostly armed, under a sub-inspector whoso orders were to prevent the 
crowd from returning to the station. The poUce wore being pelted 
with missiles from the crowd who refused to disperse although requested 
to do so by some of tho constables in front. The stone throwing in- 
creased on Mr. Jeffret’s’ arrival ; his horse as well as liimself were hit 
time and again : finally ho had to get off and the horse bolted. Jlr. 
Jeffreys had \vithdra\ni his force slowly to the point at which the front 
face of the Tow n Hall guarded his left flank. On his other hand, how- 
ever, there was considerable open space containing a line of bushes 
and he was afraid of being xuahed from this direction. The crowd 



4 The temporary arrest of the men appears to Lav o evoked great 

CTcitemont and caused numbers of people to 
Crowds become intractable i j.i . . in ^ ^ 

_ invade the main station building streaming 

across tlip platform, stopping all work, and using threats of violence 
Mr Yule, District TrafHc Superintendent, was among those threatened 
Although they were driven out of the station the crowd remained m 


numbers in the station jard in front of the station on Queen’s Boad, 
ofi which road is the mam entrance to the station They refused to 
accept the official assurance, which was given to them, that there were 


no men in custody , and continued to demonstrate, obstructing and 


finally stopping traffic at the station, notwithstanding that some mem- 
bers of the public had been taken over the station buildings ‘to satisfy 
themselves that no one was there in arrest and had declared this to the 


crowd While the people were being cleared out of the station building 
some railway property was destroj ed but it does not appear that this 
was done intentionally 


5 Mr Currie who was acting as Additional District Magistrate and 


Police and military forcee. 


Mr Jeffreys, Additional Superintendent of 
Police arrived at the station about 1 o’clock 


The latter gentleman had a police foicaoibetween 40 and 60 under him 
Meantime the -civil authorities had communicated with General Dral o 
Brockman who was in command of the troops ;n Delhi, and a picket of 
30 men and a sergeant under Lieutenant Shelford were sent from the 
fort to the railway station where they arrived shortly after one Those 
men were armed with rifles, bayonets and the regulation number of 20 
^rounds of ammunition each In addition to this mihtaiy force there 
were some 15 or 20 British soldiers travelbng through Delhi who aro 
hold up at the station There was also a companj of 250 Manipuris 
on their WS3 homo from Mesopotamia but their presence was not known 
to Mr Currie, and, in any ev ent, their employment was a matter of diffi- 
culty as they did not know either English or Urdu and apparentlj 
understood only their own officer Lieutenant Shelford divided his 
force into 2 parties, one of 15 men under Sergeant Kemsiey and tlio 
other of equal strength under himself Ho increased his onn force bj 
goin" to the station and getting 15 non commissioned officers and men of 
the small force above referred to armed from the ammunition store at 


the station 


C The crowd in front of the station was increasing in numbers and 
their attitude was gradually becoming one of 
In the yard and on !he road to tho authorities When Mr Jcffrc} «, 

n ho n asmoimted, arriv ed in thcfitation 3 ard hefoiind it packed People 
began poking at hi^ horse with sticks The lior‘<o backed out of the 
3 ard intQ the road and the crowd followed There they saw the armed 
constables of ^Ir Jeffrevs drown up in line Mr Currie vainK en- 
deavoured to git the crond to breakup Thev kept clamouring fortho 
telea‘^e of two of their number and refused to disperse aUhough mfomicd 
that there nas no one detained in custodv 


Mr. Marshall, Senior Superintendent o£ Police, with a force o( 
mounted police arrived at about a quarter to 2 o’clock. ^ _ 

> 7. The cro'vd were xircsscd back* across Queen’s Hoad into Queen's 
‘ ' Gardens by a' line of police supported by tol* 

In Quew's^Gardens. diers. Bricks wero being thrown at the polir e 
and military. Mr. Jcflreys had several aimed 
at him, one of w'hich struck him on the hand. The .situation had become 
serious, the crowd having got completely out of hand. As it was prcs-icd 
through tUo gates into Queen's Gardens, tho railings, not very secuiely 
fixed, were pushed down for some distance. When through the gates 
the crowd seems to have increased in hostility, and finding stones, bricks 
and some convenient cover near its now position redoubled its elTorts, 
throwing stones and bricks from the garden on to the soldiers and police. 
Mr. Marshall called out to Mr. Currie that they W'ould have to fire. ifr. 
Currie finally sanctioned this being done and the mo'b was fired upon 
by the force under Sergeant Kcmsle^^ and by thcpolicc under Mr. Marshall 
and Mr. Jeilroys. Before the firing took place a considerable propor- 
tion of thojiolice force uiidcr Mr. Jelfrej’s had been wounded by missile.- 
thrown at them by tho crowds. A little later in the same afternoon 
Mr, Barron, Chief Commissioner, found tho place littered with bricks 
and stones. Tho force available to deal with tho croud at.tho Queen's 
Gate was about IG armed constables near the gate, 8 or 10 mounted 
constables, about a dozen unarmed constables and ID men under 
Sergeant Kcmsley. Lieutenant Shclfotd had taken half of his original 
force, and tho additional men obtained from tho station, to dear away 
other portions of tho crowds by ioicing them to ictiie along Queen's 
Boad.^^ho firing lasted a few seconds. As the result thereof 2 or 3 
men were killed and several wounded. Tho dead bodies were taken 
.into the station. 


8. After this firing the crowd retreated through the Queen's Gardena 
towards the Town Hall and Chandni Chowk, 
At Iha^Tfo^n Hall. main bazaar in tho city. Precautions 

were taken to prevent the crowd returning to 
the station. Shortly after tho retreat of tho crowd, nows reached Mr. 


Jeffreys of a roiv near the TownHall. Ho was instructed by Mr. Marshall 
to go there and on arriving found a large crowd inside tho western gate 
leading from the gardens to Chandni Chowk at the side of the Town 
Hall. This crowd was facing a small body of police — some 17 constables, 
.mostly armed, under a sub-inspector whose orders were to prevent the 
crowd from returning to tho station, Tho police were being pelted 
with missiles from the crowd who refused to disperse although requested 


to do so by some of tho constables in front. The stone throiving in- 
creased on Mr. Jefireys’ arrival ; his horse as well as himself wore hit 
time’ and again : finally he bad to get off and tho horse bolted. Mr. 
Jefireys had withdrawn his force slowly to the point at which the front 
face of the Town Hall guarded his left flank. On his other hand, how- 
ever, there was considerable open space containing a line of busiies 
and he 'was afraid of being rushed from this dirvclion. The crowd 





continued to advance, some of tlicm attempting to use the line of l^ushcs 
on his exposed light flank. I'inally ho gave an order to the 4 men,oiu 
the extreme right to fire one round in the direction of the bushes, in order 
to clear his flank and because of tho missiles coming from'that direc* 
tion. One man was killed but the crowd moved forward* throning 
bricks at the police force. Mr. Jeffreys then ordered his 12 constables 
to fire a second" volley." ^ This did not have much eflcct and the crowd 
continued to advance. A British picket (15 men under Sergeant 
Kemsley) then came up, and according to Mr. Jeffrey’s statement fired ^ 
off two “ volleys ” in the air. This only irritated the crowd and they 
charged the British party, who then lowered their rifles and fired into 
them causing them to disperse. As a result of this the total number 
of persons killed by the firing on this day was increased to 8. Only s 
dozen or so of wounded persons came to hospital for treatment but the 
number of the wounded on this day w’ould exceed this figure suhstantially. - 
It was suggested to us that the crowd at the Town Hall were wanting ' 
to return to the railway station in order to obtain the bodies of those 
killed in the previous firing there. IVe do not' think that this is so but, 
if true, it docs not seem to us to affect the conduct of the authorities 
in the circumstances above detailed. ' 

9 Another incident of the 30th March may bo noted. Mr. Munshi » 

, Bara now* known as Stiatm Shraddhauand, 

an puns. President of the Beception Committee of the 
Indian National Congress, 1919, addressed a large meeting of people 
in the People’s Park in the afternoon of that day. Tho Chief Commis- 
sioner himself wont to this meeting, nvhich ho allowed to continue on - 
being assured by the leaders present that it would be conducted in an 
orderly fashion. It passed off 'without disturbance As Shrad- 

dhanand was returning from this gathering followed by a considerable 
number of people he met a picket of 20 or 30 of tho Slanipuris who were 
being sent to the Uotwah to act as a rcsen'e. As this crowd approached 
tho picket a shot went off accidontallv probably in the course of loading 
No one was hit Mr, Orde, Siiperintciidcnt, C. I. D., explained that he 
came upon the scene « hen the crowd were facing the picket who did not 
understand what was being said to them Ho persuaded Svamt Shrad- 
dhanand to go away while ho himself took the Manipuns to tTioKotwah 
The. onlv importance of this incident is that it exemplifies the Unsuit- 
ability of this particular force, suddenly plunged into strange surround- 
ings and among strange people, for the purpo^p^of dealing w'ith highly 
excited crowd. 

lOv On Slst March large processions nttoiided the funeral services 
of those who bad been lolled in the noting on 
, 3Ul March, uneras. previous da}' but no collision between tho 

^jrowds and tho police occurred. 

11. On Ist April shops began to open again. According to Mr. 

• Gandhi’s prognominc of pa^'^ivc resi^fan^e to 

Clh April. Second Rowlatt IcgWation there was, as already 

^ mentioned, to be a general /tar^ai fbtonghont 


find uueipccted — of t)^Saltfqgiahamt>\emGi\t with its docfcrjnt of cm! 
disobedience to lansTand of the hartal which ga^e aii oppoituiii^~ioi 
this doctrine to produco resnifc m the action of numbers or the people 

21 As regards the meisures taUcn b\ the ontlionties to deal rvith 

. the disUirbances we think that these were 

casures adequate and reasonable Martial law was 

never proclaimed, though the situation wiS so senous that the Chiet 
Commissioner on 17th April applied to the Go\etnment of India for 
authority to declare martial law Throughout the cntical period of the 
disfmWnces the ervA authority recmcA assistance iroin the mihfaij 
m the quelling of the disturbances the patrolling of the streets and the 
jnnintcn'incc of order There does not, howercr, appear to us to haie 
been any provocative or unnecessary display of mihtaiy power 
cannot assent to the criticism tint the police should ha\e kept them 
sehes in the background and left the preser\ation of ordei to the ' 
“ leaders ” on the notion that the presence of policemen on duty in the 
streets can ho taken by the crowds as hostile or piovoeitne action on 
the part of the authorities 

22 The chief question raised is whether or not firmg on the mobs 

was justified on the thice occasions whon,| 
Finn? Justified. above indicated, this took place, i e , at the' 

fetation and neat tho Town Hall on the 30th March, and in tha Ballimaran 
Street on 17th April In our opinion the answer must he in the afliMn- 
ati\ 0 60 far as these three occasions ate concerned Thor© is no doubt as 
to tho tight of the civil or mibtary authority to fire upon an unlawful 
assembly if it is necessary for tho public security that it should be dis- 
persed and this cannot otherwise bo effected Tho firing by tho BaJh- 
niaraii picket was indeed done more as on act of self protection against 
attack On ail tho occasions to which wo have referred recourse wa;, ‘ 
only had to bring after the patience of those entrusted with tho duty of 
muintaining public peace and order ha<l I ecn sorely tried and all reason 
able efforts had been rondo to induce the crowd to disperse peacefully. 

In no case was firing contumed longer tlinu was nece-^-snry to achione 
the Icgifimato object of restoring order and preicnting a diST^trous^ 
outbreak of violence 



speculation ; but his presenefe in Delhi after the incidents o? the 30tli 
March, and in the troubled days TThich followed, was naturally consi- 
dered as a source of danger. Any colUsion between tho police and Mi. 
Gandhi personally in Delhi would certainly have produced immediate 
trouble whatever had been the merits or the occasion, 

24. Of tho criticisms made before us upon the action of the 
authorities, the only one that requires to bo 
Special cons a es. noticed, arises out of the fact that, during the 
period of the disturbances, the Deputy Commissioner enrolled a number 
of the leading citizens as special constables Several regulations as to 
uniform and reporting at the police station were issued which were 
strongly resented by the gentlemen who arc enrolled in this force Tlio 
regulations objected to were recalled by the Chief Commissioner witli- 
out compliance therewith having been insisted in The special con- 
stables do not appear to have been called upon to render any services, 
and we think that, in all tho circumstances, it was an error to enrol tlicm 
at all though no great inconvenience was suffered by any one. . , 



CHAPTER n, 
Bombay Presidency. 
(1) Abmedabal* 


1 Abmcdibad js the capital of Gujarat mth. a population of nearly 
400 000 It contains 78 mills* which emplov 
Ahmc**ad^antf Mr about 40 000 workmen Any important occur 
Tence at Ahmcdnbad affects Viramgam and 
i^adiad nliich arc neighbouring towns in close touch with the capital 
city Virswngain is 40 miles and Nadiad 20 miles distant from Ahmed 
abid In Apiil 1919 Ahmedabad and its neighbourhood were, like the 
Punjab cTcited by various causes, especially the agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act In recent years many political meetings bad been held 
at which the doctrines of Horae Role wore advocated by local and other 
* t.peal era hlana branches o£ the Homo "Ilulc League were founded m 
^medabad and the neighbouring district A special feature of the 
situation avas the particular interest taken by the people in hlr Gandhi 
and his Satyagraha movement Ahmedabad contains the Satyagtaha 
isJtram, an educational institution established by Jlr Gandhi in which 
ho resides The Gujarat which is the oldest political association 
in Ahmedabad and worl e as a District Congresa Committee for the 
District of Ahmedabad submitted a statement to us and appeared 
ov counsel and led ea idcnce at tbo enquiry hold before us One of the 
aiitnesses who was a merabfcr of this body informed us that “ Mr Gandhi 
has honoured Ahmedabad by making it Jus headquarters and uhile he 
l& loved and respected as a spiritual and political leader in the whole of 
India the feelings of loae and reverence cherished for him in this citv 
arc o^traoidinaT} ” 


2 On 23rd rebruary 1919 a mooting of the Ahmedabad branch of 
the Home Buie Iicague wjjs held to protest 
" Salyagraha ” Oath against the Kowlatt Bills rrom this meeting 
the origin of the Satijagraha movement may bo traced On the following 
day a further meeting was hold in Mr Gandhi’s Ittias ittcnded 

b> representative Homo Rulers from Borabav and a decision was taken 
to start a passive resistance camp'^igf^ against the proposed Rowlatt 
legislation A manifesto was drawn up and approved containing a form 
of oath to bo taken by the members of the Saliiagraha Sahha to refuse to 
obey tht. Rowlatt HiUs if passed and such other laws as a committee 
to bo appointed later were to decide The exact terms of the oath, 
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whicli \vc quote in the part of o\ir report dealing wth the disturbances 
in the Punjab, appeared in the issue of the Bomhaif Clironcile, dated 
2nd March Mi- Gandhi was the first signatory of the vow, which \Vas 
also signed by Miss Anasuya Sarabhai and prominent local Home Rulers 
including a number of barristera and pleaders. The blanches of the 
Home Rule League all over Gujarat strongly supported the doctrines 
of the Satt/agraJia SabJia and held many meetings in connection with the 
movement in the provincial- towns and villages. Posters appeared in 
many places containing quotations from Thoreau and incitements to the 
people to adopt disobedience to law.' Among such posters the following 
may he quoted : — ^ 

J)uty of the servants of the country. ^ 

1 . 

“ The abodes of just and good men are jails in tbe kingdom in which 
men are unjustly imprisoned. 

“ It is shamefvd to obey the tyrannical rule. 

“ To oppose it is easy and good. 


» 2. 

“ How can the atrocities of the Rowlatt Bill be stopped * 

“ There is no atrocitj' if a thousand men-reluse to pay taxes ; but 
to pay taxes to a Government which commits atrocities is to 
support such rule and thus encourage atrocities 
The agitation against the Rowlatt legislation was vigorously main- 
tained all through the month of March particularly in the Ahmedabad 
and Kaita districts Fcehijgs of irritation and anger against the Gov- 
ernment for the action they were talring were roused among the masses 
of the people. 


5. Jii consi^ez-isg the eatise o! the onthTeeks at Ahreedahad and in 
the district it must be kept in view that Mr. 
auses 0 ou break. Gandhi and Miss Anasuya Saiabhai, one of his 
disciples, are held in special esteem by the mill-hands whose cause they 
supported in a dispute between the workers and the mill-owners m 1918. 
The mill-hands constitute an important part of the population of Ahroed- 
ahad. They weren-oused to acts of violence by the news of Mr Gandhi’s 
arrest and the false rumour of Anasuya’s arrest Until they heard of 
the arrest of the former tlieir excitement had taken the fonu of peaceful 
demonstration Their hartal on the Ctli Anril was marked by no act of 
disorder or violence, although large crowds assemble 1 to express grief 
and resentment towards the Government. On the 10th April, as soon 
as the people of Ahmedabad heard of Mr. Gandhi’s exclusion from the 
Punjab and thought that he was under arrest, there was an immediate 
outbreak of disorder. Wo think that the Government of Bombay are- 
right in saying in their" statement to us that the rioters in Ahmedabad 
" were moved to behave as they did from personal more than political ■ 
motives ’ ’ 
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1 llio nows of Mr GandKt aiitst spread rapid!) and caused greai’ 
... .. .u ../v.i. excitement lire mill hands ceased worh and 
^°Aprn” ^ £>liops in the city ivero closed The Score 

taij of the Satyagraha Sobha issued a circular 
in the folloning terms — 


“ The da) before ) csterdaj Mahatma Gandhi started from Bomba) 
for Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, etc On reaclung Delh* jestcrda\ 
night an ordei under the Defence of India \ct was served on 
him lequinng him not to go to Delhi Punjab and other places 
and restricting him to Boraba> He disregarded the order , 
ho IS therefore arrested He has expressed his desire that all 
residing in the Ashram nail celebrate this day and will do their 
woik avith double Eeal and faith It is requested that the 
nliole public will respect Jus desire ’ 

This caliortation was tal cn as an imitation to repeat the hartal of 
the 6th It did not ha\o a pacifying effect and probably increased the 
cvcitement The streets were filled with disorderl) cio\s ds who enforced 
hartal and compelled persons in comeyances to get down and wall, as a 
sign of mourning The people were crying for Mr Gandhi excited 
crowds stoned the police and a cinema theatre was damaged apparently 
because it had not obseryii haitaX on the Cth April If that had been 
all the police couldhave dealt with the disorder but one episode occurred 
of a serious nature which rendered necessary the employment of mill 
tary force 

5 Two European employees of a Mill (Messrs Sngar and Steeples) 
who were diiamg tl rough the town were 
Attack on two Europeans gtojped hy a ciowd and forced to leave their 
conveyance ^Mion they made a fresh -attempt to proceed by getting 
on a motor lorry of the Government dairy the lorry was stopped and 
thev wore compelled to alight Being then stoned bv the crowd they 
took lefuge m a police chotiKy* On attempting to pioceed thence 
on foot they were attacl ed by the mob and d^^en into a mill (» c 
the Beehive Mill near the Prem gate) whole they were joined by a small 
party of armed yobce The mob attacked the mill wrecked a portion 
of and demanded the surrendei of tlie Europeans It has been sug 
gested that one of these when their con\e)ance was first stopped u-^ed 
an impatient expression regarding Mr Gandhi but there is no deter 
mimpg evidence this before us and in any ev ent it could haa e afforded 
no excuse or justification for the action of the mob who seem to have 
bcui mainlv ONcited by the fact that they were European'? The police 
appear to have fired over the he ds of ♦he crowd with a view toiutimidat 
ing them I ut wifliout success The people of the null fearing the 
complete destruction of their pruniso would not allow the Europems 
and police to remain The two I nropcjns therefore came out arcom 
panicd by four policemen Ihe party was at onco sot upon by the 
mob and the police fired in self defence wounding twelve ptr-ons 
One of the Fiiroptaus e caped to a pm ite lim alow The other with 
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tht four pohcomen nn, pursued b> the crowd, up on to tlic balconj of i 
house ovcrloobng the street Thoic thej were stoned b> the mob 
some of whom proceeded to rust the tou«o while others lighted fire-? 
below %vit}i the object of burning out the fugltl^cs The httcr broke 
through a back wall and all but one escaped, just as the iioters were 
forcing their way up the stiircase One policeman was captured and 
thrown from the balconj into the road where ho was assaulted by the 
mob and received injuries from which he died later in the day Mean 
while news having reached Mr Chatficld, the Distnct Magistrate he 
arranged with the f^upenntendent of Police for the despatch of silch 
men as were a\ailablc Twentj four armed police were sent from the 
headquarter 'incs and afterwards the District 3Ingistratc and Superin- 
tendent of Police follow ed them to the scene of the disturbance There 
they saw that th«» police had been absorbed in a dense enwd and that the 
position, wa*! aenovis Their motor car wa& therefore sent to the Camp, 
with a note to Colonel Frazer, the Officer Commanding, requesting the 
despatch of troops 5*Ieantimc the District Magistrate and Siiperm 
tendent of Police having collected a few armed policemen from a neigh 
bounng choiU proceeded on foot and were able to push their wav to 
whore the twenty four police were standing smrounded bj a threatening 
mob The police had in custody fi\c persons whom they had arrested, 
and wore protecting some wounded constables one of these b''mg tlio 
man who had been thrown from the lalcon% With the help of the 
armed force available the Distnct 'Magistrate and Superintendent of 
Police were able to maintain their position during su hour and a half, 
until the troops armed Tliej could hold the mob but were unable 
to disperse it •or restore order The crowd were uurulv and pressed 
forward upon the police and a fc^ stone* were thrown but otherwise 
there was no actual attack The mob wore pprsuaded bj a Sal jmjrnfn 
to allow tlm removal to hospital of the dung constable but they were 
dangerously excited and it w as thought prudent to release the prisoners 
6 On receiving Mr Chatficld s request for military assistance, 

, , Colonel Frazer despatched 200 mo i from the 

Mililary ass, stance j 

himself going in advance On his arrival at the Prem gate he found 
Mr Chatfield surrounded by a large crowd not actuallj doing harm 
at the time but talking ’oudlv and shouting With his troops Colonel 
Frazer cleared the streets and the crowd dispersed It was now ev emng 
*-the troops had arrived about 6 4a>— and the ciowds were attracted 
from the cit^ to attend a nicetmg m the rivei bed where thev weit 
addressed by their iiolit cal leaders This meeting apparently had a 
pacifvmg influence upon the people Thus the di'^turbances of the 
10th 4pnl came to an end There was no hnng on the people on that 
dar except when the pohee who were with Merisis Sagat and Ste'^ples 
bred in '^elf defence The troops did not file 

( During the night of the 10th military guards were kept at the 

The morning o? the iith railway station where 

April the principal noting had taken place, and 

armed police were posted at various points 



Vb roguds lIic hUggostion imlit irj forcM hIjouM have been statiood^ 
in nie citj , the precautions wo hav e rcfetrtil to ippcared to Mr CliatfieM 
to ue suflicicnt ami af cr the explanation given 1)> him to us we think 
he exercised a rcasoinhlo discretion The luglit passed quictl), but the 
disoidcrwas not at an end On the contrary the 11th April was marked 
hv disturb incos of great violence, requiring an extensive use of mihfary 
force On this day the people acted iij complete defiance of 
ami showed dohnito hostihtj towartls the Government Then feelings 
were also excited against Europeans The excitement of the previouB 
da> was now heightened hv a rumour that Sfiss Anasuya Sirabhai had 
"been arrested Ihis lumour seems to have arisen from the fact that she 
did not arm o at Alimcdahad from Bombav by an early tram by which 
''he was expected The author of the false rumour has not been traced 
largo crowd of mill hands soon collected m front of the military guard 
at the Prem gate Mr Chntficld the Distnct Magistrate, ^hus described 
'xho situation — ^ 

“ The first incident on the 11th was, when the District Superin 
tcodent of Police and I went down to the Prem gate where 
the not had occurred on the previous day, "we discovered 
the ‘platoon which was stationed there was confronted bv 
a crowd and tht officer in charge complained to us that Ins 
menwerfe annoyed They wore jeered at and it appeared to 
us that there was some danger and that trouble mi^ht oriae 
on this account ’ 

They then diovc to the Beehive Mill where tTioy )iad a conversation 
■with the officer m charge of the mditarv guard At this point some 
SnUjagraliii diove up in a cart and the District Magistrate asked them 
to use their influeace with the ciowd%o get them to go awav and not to 
stand loiind +be military guard They agreed to do so and they wore 
more or less successful in getting the crowd to move away although they 
^oon returned Meantime large crowds had collected in the Pan Kor 
Idaka in the centre of the town As the District Magist ate continued 
}[is tour through the city the car inOrhich ho wasdriv ng with the District 
SKpermfendcat of Police was stoned snd at o?i© place as fhej^ fxissed 
the mouth of a narrow street they not ced a vpry larg" mob arm d w tb 
lofliis* and apparently bent oi mischief coming up tb'' street On 
seeing this mob they realized that the situation was dangwous and 
drove to the Camp for military assistance The nulls had been closed 
down the shops had not opened and crowds of men mad with oxcite 
iij^ent were moving about the streets They were entirely beyond the 
control of their political leader* 

On reaching the Camp "Mr Chatfiold saw Colonel Pccston who was 
-acting for Colonel Prarer That offic“r at once ordered *'00 men {Indian 
iroops) to proceed to the citv under Major Ktrl wood Shortly after 
irrangcments were made for an adlitional 200 m^'n being son*’ to rein 
jorco these troops Colonel Preston himself motored to the city along 
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Witli llv Cliatfidd nnd tlio Difclnct hupcrmttndcut of i'olico Uli. 
first boopH ^^ 0 J( fcot Tc id\ to m'\idi ibttlc alter 10 ami itichcd the ci{\ , 

about 11 o’clock , . , . r 

8 Meantime tlic mobs m the citj had broken out into acts of iiicmi- 
dinrism and violence One croud collected in 
Acts 6f Intendisnsm and ]}Jadar, and began b\ setting fire to a 

largo niandnp erected for a matriculation 
examiration Thej then proceeded to burn all Government buildings 
in the localitj, including the Collectoi s oflice, the record ro6ms tho 
sub registrir’s ollico, the cii> magistmtc'e office and the city survey oflice 
over the gvtc of the sub jail Tiicj were fixed on bj the police ftoni *■ 
neighbouring clioxihj, but continued their work of destruction Thc> 
advanced on the Bank of Bombay, but were fired on b> the armed police 
guard and driven off The sub jail also was saved b} tho guard there 
firing on tho prowd, but the mam entrance of the building was burned 
donn and one prisoner escaped Tho mob at this time also burned the 
lilamlatddr^i* court house the telegraph oflice the post office at tho 
Delhi gate and tuo police chouJ-its A house in the vicimtj occupied 
by Mrs lulc, wife of tho Civil burgeon, was surrounded bj the mob 
who first hesitated on finding that Mrs Tukc n as armed vi ith a revolver, 
and ultnuatclj withdrcv Cuttnn Indian gentlemen, including medical 
btudeuts helped to sav c Mrs Xuki Another mob vv eut to the electric 
power station, half a mile awaj stopped its woikiiig and attacl cd. 
Mr Broun who was in charge Mr Brown rccoivcd severe injuiio* 
but moiiagtd to evade his assailants and escaped with his life His 
f unily vv eic sav ed h) the fidolitv of a workman, who put tho mob on a 
false scent A mob in the citj attacked a cart which was carrying 
ammunition to a police station The police escort fired on them and 
(hov c them of! I ho same mob -tempted to kill Lieutenant Macdonald 
of the Army Clothing Department This ofiicer had met near the Delhi 
gate Me Laher, a Parsec student of the Gujarat College, wh(5 told him 
that it was not safe to proceed in the direction of the citj and advased 
him to take shcHex at the Delhi Chain chonhj Thev had no sooner 
reached the cJioicJ i than the mob surrounded tho place and began throw 
mg stones The situation appeared verv grave to ilr Laher and after 
attempting in vam to get into commumcatioa bj telephone with the 
District Magistrate he succeeded at personal risk to himself incvcbng 
to the Camp and getting troops vlei,patchcd in motor lorries to tho scene 
Lieutenant Macdonald held tho natcov’i stair with a cudgel fov more than 
an hour, dutiug which be was threatened and pelted with miss Ics and 
receiv ed a cut on tho hand from a btol on bottle lie w as m great dan. 
ger for flic mob were preparing to set fire to the bmiding Thov wer< 
driven ofl, andlushfo was saved bvtbo arnv al of the troops dcsnafched 
at Mr Laher s request ‘ 

Biotous crowds wore everywhere ir dvo cjl>, bnal mg sticrt 1 mn 
and doing other damage The unarmr I poheo const ddci ftrmjid 



of their Govciinnont' unifoim and driven awav. News of these riotg 
having leached tho Camp, a hodyof 200 ttoops was sent to xoinfotee 
the 300 men wlio were on theiv way, 

. 9. On the nnival of tho first party of trbops at about 11 AUt., the ’ 
Arrival oJ Iroons rushed out of the lihaiar. By this time, 

. ^ ' however, tho Government buildings tlicro were 

almost totally destroyed, and the fire hrigado, which had hitherto been 
prevented hy tho mob from extinguishing the flames, could only 
attempt to saVo a poition of the telegraph ofiicd. Tho troops cleared 
that area, and military guards were posted ; and it was br one of 
these that the mob were first fired on by troops, shortly before 
noon. This guard, commanded by Lieutenant Larkin, was attacked 
by a party of men aimed with swords, and had to fire. The assailants 
charged to such close quarters that Lieutenant Larkin received a 
wound on the aim iiom a sword. Shortly afterwards the.reinforcement 
of 200 Tiion arrived, and a further clearance of streets was undertaken. 
On each occasion when troops advanced, the crowds retreated abusing 
and throwing stones at the troops, who were also stoned from the roofs 
and windows of tho houses The mobs dispersed mto lanes and sidoi 
streets, collected again behind the troops^ and again dispersed when the 
troops turned about, .The .situation at noon was that the rioters had 
boon driven from tho mam streets m tho noitli»wost quarter of the city, 
and the gates and other 'points in that aiea wore held by tioops. 
There wore 01 armed police at various posts , the un*anned police had 
disappeared 


10 After noon, troops weie detached to protect the Slmhlbagh, 

‘ including a residential d^arter and the area 

The alternoon of the 11th containing iSle water* works, the police head- ‘ 
’ quarter hues and the raihVay bridge across 

tho Sabatmati river. Defiant mobs still faced the mthtarr forces in tho. 
city, and others committed outrages where the troops could not prevent 
them They raided two temples, from which they procured, guns and 
swords They found a European police officer, Sergeant Fraser, who 
ivas hiding m a shop in the Kichoy Road, tho mam sticet iu the citj', 
dragged Inm out and murdered him His body was left lying on the i 
road where it t\as recov'ored and brought m bv Lieutenant Fitzpatrick . 
and one or two members of the police force Near to the scene of this 
murder, tho walls of a police cliowKy were defaced bj' inscriptions of an 
inciting nature, such ns “ Tho British J?a; is gone : the King of England 
is.defeatcrl and Sn'oraj is established”, or “Kill all Europeans ; murder 
them uberever they be found.*' Tho mob nttampted to rapture two 
Indian magistrates, who managed to eacapo with their families, but 
their houses were wrecked and looted It appears that these gentlemen 
had g.ained unpopularity in tho course of their ofHciul duties. Othcruiso, 
and with tho e.vcepfcion of police officers, Indians wero not attacked and » 
their property u as not injured The mob’s efforts wore directed against < 
Europeans and the x>roperty of Government. Public buildings wore . ^ 
burned where this could be done without danger to adjacent property/ ' 



Elsewhere buildings were wrecked and their contents thrown out and 
burned in the streets. 

il. Even in the presence of troops the mobs showed little restraint 
and on several occasions the parties of troops 
Firings by^Uoeps and assist the civil authority in the main- 

tenance of order had to resort to firing. The 
officers at the head of these different bodies of troops who were responsi- 
ble for orders to fire being given were examined before us. Major Kirk- 
wood explains that he received orders from the Staff Officer of the Officer 
Commanding the area that if rioters approached in a threatening manner 
to within about 25 yards of the troops after warning the crowd to keep 
back, controlled fire was to be opened. If people were actually engaged 
in incendiarism they were to bo fired on at once. He called up all his 
officers, and explained these orders to them. Major Kirkwood states 
that after passing the place where Lieutenant Larkin had been wounded 
and onc^of the rioters killed, he advanced as far as the Pan Kor Naka. 
There he found a largo crowd and got bis Subedar-Major Kanhaiy.a to 
warn them “ They threw stones and I waS hit on the head, ^ and I 
saw the situation was becoming more involved and I thought it was 
time to fire. I ordered three men to fire and they fired at the crowd. 

I think two^mon wore hit. Then I ordered the Subedar-Major to go by 
the lower road which leads down from the’16wer'side of the Pan Kor 
Naka, and he drove the crowd back and he fired one or two shots also.” 
Before he fired, Major Kirkwood had heard a saclhn'* among the crowd ■' 
asking forwliito men’s blood. Later in the day, he had to fire on a crowd 
neat the same p^acc and again near the A.stodia gate. On all throe 
occasions ho gave the crowd warning before firing. He thinks that the 
total casualties caused by him would be about G or 7. 

Lieutenant Mprris was in cha^c of a body of troops at Temple post. 

A crowd came, and pelted his troops with atones. Ho endeavoured to 
got the crowd to disperse. As ho was afraid the people might not have 
understood what he said in Hindustani, ho fired one shot ns a warnim^ 
sfiot wit'iiQut' mtouctihg to iht' any one. As t'fiia fiaa’ no ctfeot and tlio^ 
crowd continued to pelt his force with stones.- he ordered four of his 
men to load one round each and to fire. Three men appeared to fall as 
the result of this firing. 

Licirtenant Fitzpatrick was posted at Panch Kor Haka during the 
day from about 11-30 till evening. Major Kirlrwood was there for some 
time but, in his absence, Lieutenant Fitzpatrick was in command of the 
troops there. On several occasions he had to fire on mobs who, in snit 
of warning not to a Ivancc with»n 25 yards of the troops, pressed foriror ] 
jeering and throwing stones. One mob on which he fired was envao 7 ' 
in burning down the Panch Knva gate.' ' ® ^ 

The Subedar-Major with Major Kirkwood e.vplains that aft 
took a dlRereixt route from the latter officer, the scffi/m who had 
, for white man’s flesh, with some other gentlemen with him f ..i i 
® ’ ”5 W me that 
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ttc Mere iiut ivshatriN ah* and to la\ doMn our lums and ^ 

ilicii ^\a^cd JuH 6tKk and a number o( titzics fell on us 1 thenasM 
three iiitn to fire and the} did so.” As n result ot this firing three men 
were Moiuidcd, 

fcsub“lii*5pector Kotliawala and Deputj feu 2 >cruitendcnt SliugaoDlet, 
speak, to tlio circuinstancei under winch the armed police had fo fire 
XJurmg thediilicult and ti})ng conditions in winch the police and military 
w ere placed on iho 1 1th April, w o do not Ihink that there was any occa 
Bion on which cither force 1 rod without justification, or that firing 
continued in cxccos of w I at w ns nccthsuiy to rcstoro order Ihe disorJ^'Xs 
continued tiU the c1ul.c of the day, the riutcre not La^Jng ) een deterred 
from actn of Inw !esbnc‘«a b} the firing that h id taken plac“ 

tViicii night fell, the at} and suburbs cAcept on tiro north west were 
still in tliu hands of the rioters, wlio during tho i iglit burnt some minor 
Government and Sluniapil bud lings ileanwlulc J uropcaus lesidng 
m tho mill area and suburbs hod taken icfugo in tho Shahibagh or at 
the laih ay itntiou, where tltcy were under indifar} protection 

12 The troops in the streets had to remain thexe during the jught 
-w ... ... . ... . The elcctnc power station being closed, the city 

ThenightoTlhelilhApnk railway station*! were without light The 
drainage pumping engine had ceased to work, and the Municipal con 
eervancy stafi had disappeared Penous results were likcJy to follow 
Irom the absence of conservaoc} and the choking of the sewers Froiu 
tho military point of view the situation was distiubing as all available 
troops at Ahmedabad w ere engaged m and near the city/ They hod been 
continuously on duty, and there were no means of reheviug them A 
tram bnnging British troops from Bombay wos,derailed^duiing tha 
night and the telegraph wires conncctgig Ahmedabad and Bombay were 
cut The need of ofiective action specdilv to restore order w is 
imperative 

13 On tliemormugof 12th April the Officer Commanding, with th* 
concoirence of tho District Magisitiate, demded 
The Military preelaniation. Jgg^Q jj pioclaroation to the following effect — • 

be fired at , 

(2) Any single individual seen outside any house who docs not stop 
and come up when challenged between the hours of 7 p si and 
6 A SI will be shot 

Orders to this cllect were issued to tho troops but, in order to warn 
the people, it was arranged that the orders should not come into force 
uutiJliM and notices to this cllect weredistributcd’ On the afternoon 
of the 12th 200 British troops vrho had bvcn in the d railed tram arnv cd 
and flora this point the state of the city rapidly iniprov cd, tliough tbuo 
were occisnns (ii tlic 12lh April when firing was necessary lorm 
htauce, Colonel Macdonald, otter distnbuting the so called martial 1 isy 


* A IZinducnstofamouainiwlo/y foriMawrfialsfjWt 
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proclamation, had to fire on a riotous mob, armed with lathis and bill- 
hooks, who were advancing on the railway station. 'When faced with 
troops, the rioters threatened them and refused to disperse. The last 
occasion on which troops fired was at midday on the 13th April. In 
the memoTandum presented to us by the Gujarat Sablia, they sa/ as 
regards the military proclamation The notice is couched in the 
wide.st terms. It did not contemplate any notice to bo given to a crowd 
of ten to disperse before it was fired upon, nor did it take account of the 
nature of the crowd. This led to innocent persons going on- peaceful 
vocations being killed.” TIVe did not, however, hoar of any specific 
occasion on. which, aS a result of the proclamation, there was firing on 
any person without previous warning, or on which any person was fired 
on who was not either rioting or encouraging rioters.- 

14. Mr. Gandhi and Miss Anasuya Sara- 
Arrival ol Mr. Gamihl. arrived at Ahraedabad on Sunday, the 

13th April. 

Mr. Gandhi at once visited the Commisstonet who had now arrived 
and offered his services in the rest )Tation oi order. Arrangements were 
made that th* proclamation issued by the military should be.wxthdrawn 
on the J.4th. Oa that date, Mr. Gandhi addressed an enormous meeting 
of people. Ho upbraided them for their violence, aud exhorted them 
to Tcsume their lawful occupations. His address had a very beneficial 
eflcct and the disturbances at Ahmedabad practically came to an end on 
the 14th April. The last act of open violence by the mob was at 
Satkhej, six miles from Ahmedabad, where a police post was burned 
and the police stripped and beaten on the night of the 13th April. 


15. During the disturbances there were two fatal casualties oa the 
Bile ofAaw and order, namely, the armed 
Genera remar s. constable who was thrown from the balcony 
and Sergeant Fraser. • The number of police and troops who received 
minor injuries from the m )b is not in evidence. Amon^ the rioters 
are known to have been killel and 123 wounded ; it is probable that 
there were more, but the others have not been traced. The casualties 
inchided one woman and four children wounded by the firinf». The 
woman was in her liouse and was struck by a stray bullet. The number 
of rounds fired during the whole period was 139 by the police and 609 
by the troops. Telegraph wires were cut at eight places in Ahmedabad 
and at fourteen places outside. The value of the property destroyed 
by the rioters at Ahmedabad was approximatelv nine and a half lakhs 
of rupees. The suddenness with which the outbreak be'^an was equaiied 
by the abruptness of its termination. Probably the m5n rea<^on of this 
was that the rioters had been moved » y their personal fcelin^ts towa-Jc. 
Mr. Gandhi and Miss Anasuya Sar.ibhai. The sight of th°se amonfr 
them at liberty, combined with Mr. Gandhi’s reproaches removed all 
motive for a continuance of diso.^er. IVe are of ooinlon that th^ 
sures taken by the authorities to deal with the disturbances were nTinm- 
■pnate. The use of nnhtaiy force was nnavoidahle, and the rioters ilnnp 
were responsible for the casualties which Snsued. The control of the 
19 ... - 


city was in the hands of the mihtary for l^ss than t\vo days and this has 
Icon referred to as a penod of martial law But beyond maintaining 
order and issuing the proclamition on 12th Apnl the military authorities 
did not interfere with matters of admimstration The so called martial 
law orders uere drastic, but the situation uas most serious The 
belief that all groups of more than ten men would be fired on without 
naming did much to lestore order and it appears that this instruction 
was not in fact literally carried out Wc think that the troops beha\ ed 
mth praiseuorthv restraint in most trjing circiimst'inces and that the 
militar} action taken wa*' not exccasue The Bombay Government 
have informed us that the behaviour of the military during the period 
that they were Rtationed in the city was exemplary Our investigation 
leads to the same conclusion v \ 

(2) Viramgam, Ahmedabad District 

16 The people of Viramgam took their cue from Alimedabad The 

rumour of Mr Gandhi’s arrest reached that 
Viramgam town on the night of the 10th April On the 

11th there was general hartal the mill hands struck work and all shops 
^ete closed An unruly mob assembled at the railway station but 
were persuaded to disperse and there was no actual breach of the peace 
at Viramgam on that day On the 12th Apnl imitatmg-the rioters of 
Ahraedabad the mob at Viramgam broke out m violent disprd^r 

17 In the absence of the Mainhldai^ who was on tour the senior 

csecutiae officer at Viramgam on the 13th 
Outbreak on the 12th April Apnl ^ras the • Mr Madhavlal a 

Srd class magistrate who was murdered by the mob on the afternoon 
of that day In a letter to the Mamlitidar written at noon a few hours 
before his death Sir Sladhavlal reported — There is a strict htarlal 
m the town to dav also Crowds of mill hands move for the 

whole day with sticks and it is likely that they may perhaps get excited 
on hearing the news of Ahmedabad Therefore you will kindly return 
here imraediatel) hecaiise there is danger every moment Letters and 
Go% eminent work ore at present at a standstill Merely to preserve 
peace is a great task The mill hands looted to day the shops of 

Stick'S outside the Golwadi gate and they are moving with sticks through 
out the bazar In the absence of the post and newspapers everything 
looks dreaiy and dreadful 

At about 9 30 A M a riotous crowd went to tbc lailwaj station to 
meet the tram from Ahmedabad On the platform they saw Mr 
MacIIvnde Traffic Inspector who had come from Kharaghoda a station 
twenty miles west of Viraingain As tlio attitude of the mob was threat 
enmg the sub inspector of railwaj police warned Mr Mncllvndo 
that It would be wiser for him to leave Viramgam Mr Macllrado 
proposedtoleaveb} the afternoon tram for Ahmedabad and meanwhile 
took refuge in 'a rest room on the upper floor of the station building 


• Tirs* a<a slant to tl e ManJof^ar 
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He was almost immediately afterwards attacked by a crowd, wbicb 
assaulted bim severely with sticks, rendering him unconscious. He 
was subsequently smuggled out of the rest-room disguised in a porter’s 
clothes and taken to an en^nc on the line, on which he was carried to 
Kharaghoda. At about the time when he was assaulted, the railway 
station at Viiamgam was set on fire by the rioters. This was after 
doors and windows had been broken and the telegraph instruments 
destroyed. . The station was completely gutted and the telegraph wires ’ 
outside were cut. Havnng done this, the crowd started for the town. On 
the way they compelled the Subordinate Judge to close his court, but 
did no damage there. Arriving at the Bharwadi gate, they set it and 
the adjacent police choicl:y on fire. Thence they proceeded to the post 
office, which they plundered and burned. They then advanced on the 
Mamlaldar's hacheri^ including the treasurj*. which they reached at 
about 1 P.M. ~ . • 


18. Mr. Madhavlal was in the hachert, and there was a small armed 
Kiu I, police guard over the treasury. The rioters 

kacherJ.” * opened the attack by throwing stones at the 
building and the police guard. They set fire to 
the sub-inspector’s office, in a comer of the A-acAerreornpound, and-the 
main gate. Seeing the sub-inspcctor’s office on fire, Mr. Madhavlal 
ordered the armed police to fire on the mob. The order was carried out. 
The police guard consisted of ttro bead constables and nine constables. 
Mr. Madhavlal then, apparently lost heart and fled from the Icctcheri 
over a back wall, followed ^by all his korkunsj- rnd peons. The police 
stood fast and fired repeatedly on the rioters, who attempted to over- 
come the defence by setting fire to various buildings near to the Hcheri. 
Thus the Mamlatdar's office, the out-houses of the police inspector’s 
quarters and the police lines were burned, as well as a head constable’s 
quarters which immediately adjoined the kacJieri. The mob also burned 
a private house which was near to the police lines. But these devices 
were not elective, inasmuch as the fires did not spread to the main 
JcacMri buildings. The police guard continued to keep the mob at bay 
' 19. In the afternoon a gang of rioters returned 'to the railnav station 

.... .. Taking tools .from the locomotive sWl 

Attack railway. the Kharaghoda aide yrtre Jher 

breached the railway by tearing up rails and burning sleepers. Crowd^ 
of rioters then looted and set fire to the contents of goods waggons in tl 
sidings. The signal-feabin on the Kharaghoda side was burned and fh^ 
signals destroyed. At Kharaghoda, Mr. Macllvride had informed ■\r 
Caldecott of the situation at Viramgam. Sir. Caldecott was an 
Collector of the Salt Department, and had at his disposal 
,s. With this force he started for Viramgam e 


armed peons. 


train could be provided and arrived about 7-30 wffile the riot 
looting in the station-yard. He had to detrain his men some 
from the station, owing to the breach in the line, and march them I 

• Court houoe. 
t Clerks. 



there jnto the Virarngim yard At tho place where they detrained, 
there was a largo crowd marching into Vitamgam The> dispersed on 
seeing Mr Caldecott and his men 


20 In the meantime other bands of rioters had gone in search of Mr 
Murder ot Mr MadliayW 

iJhaiJal Iho mob were determined to revenge 
themsehes on Mr Madhavlal for the firing by the police at the Kacken, 
which had taken place by his order — They went to his house and, not 
finding him there they looted the premises, smashed the furniture, 
^ removed some of his valuables and burned all that remained His wife 
had received timely warning from a neighbour, and concealed herself 
in a friend s house The mob discovered Mr Madhavlal’s hiding place, 
broke into the house and dragged him out Taking him to the public 
road they drenched his clothing with kerosene oil and set fire to him 
while he was still alive On his bitraitig body they heaped the records 
of an adjoining ialuldari* office which they broke into and plundered 
Using these records as fuel they burned Mr Madhavlal to death, so that 
hi 3 body was completely consumed 


31 The mam body of rioters had left the kachen on he&nng that 
' Mr Madhavlal was captured When his 
Second ^attack on the murder had been completed they returned to 
the kacken at about sunset and renewed the 
attack, this tune with succe^s They seem to have obtained firearms 
which they used against the police from the upper floor of a neighbouring 
house and from behind a barricade of corrugated iron which they erected 
■Thev brought keroaene oil and pumped it on to the kachen building, 
intending to set it on fire Dismayed by the increasing intensity of the 
attack and expecting to be burned out the police now abandoned the 
defence and escaped m different direction* Before they went they 
released twenty five under trial prisoners from the lock up to save 
them from being burned Mr Caldecott arrived with his men at the 
kacliGTi, from the railway station at about 8 f ir Men ran out of the 
treasury as he came up and he fired The treasury bv that time had 
been Iwated The amount mwaiugwis subsequently aaaertained to h^ 
Es 53 499 It is doubtful whether Mr Caldecott s firing m the dark 
inflicted any casualties but it caused a complete dispersion of the rioters 
He found two dead and two wounded men in and near the knehen A 
de*^achmcat of troops armed from 4,hracJobad at about 10 30 p n and 
took charge of the town Tht^ marked the end of the -disturbances 
and no further outbreak occurred The shops at Viramgam re opened 
on the 13th April 

22 Twenty two woundetl persons were treated at the dispensary, 
of whom four died The total ca5ualti»*3 
General remarke among the rioters at Viramgam as far as they 
are known were siv blled and eighteen wounded Most if not all of 
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these ncTQ the result of the firing by the police. The value of the pro- 
perty destroyed by the rioters exceeded two lakhs of rupees. The armed 
police guard at the kacheri behaved with spirit during about six hours, 
and would perhaps have driven off the mob if a s'^perior officer had been 
present. The unarmed police in the town were helpless and disappeared. 
The force used against the rioters, cither by the armed police or by Jfr. 
Caldecott’s party, was certainly not excessive. If greater force could 
liave been applied at an early stage, the commission of an atrocious 
.murder and much destruction of property might have been prevented. 
It was aftcru’ards found difficult to obtain connneing evidence as to the 
identity of the murderers of Mr. Madhavlal though some eye-witnesses 
of the murder gave cridcncc. The Commissioners of the special tribunal 
attributed this in some cases to fear, in others to complicity with or 
sympathy for the rioters, and in others to the usual dislike to come 
forward and give evidence in a public trial. The fact remains that the 
tribunal uas unable to find any person guilty of the murder, as the evi- ' 
donee to identify individuals was not sufficient. Apart from the murder, , 
fifty men were tried for offences connected with’ the occurrences, of 
whom twenty-seven were convicted and the rest acquitted. 


(3) Kadiad, Eoira District. 

23. The news of the supposed arrest of Sir. Gandhi was received at 
Kadiad on the evening of the 30th April. It 
* ^ ' caused the some excitement as at Viromgom, 

but there was not the same open violence. Hartals were held throughout 
the district, and at Nadiad the mill-hands struck work and ail shops - 
■ were ‘closed. There was no rioting, perhaps owing to the teaching of one 
of ^[r. Gandl^ followers who came from Ahmedabad on the 11th April 
and exhorted the people to remain quiet. But some persons in sym- 
pathy with the Ahmedabad rioters resolved, if possible to prevent the 
passage of troops. It was known that a train conveying British troops 
to Ahmedabad would pass through Nadiad. On the night of the llth 
April a party from Nadiad removed a rail from the permanent way at a 
place about one and a half miles south of the Nadiad railway station. 
The troop^ train arrived shortly afterwards, travclhng at high speed 
The train was derailed at the gap, but was brought to a stand without 
loss of life. Eegarding this the Special Tribunal remarked in their 
judgment ; — “ By a merciful dispensation no one in the train was injured 
though the miscreants had by accident or design selected a spot at which 
the embankment, not very high at any part of the line in tlus neioh- 
bouthood, was some six feet high and higher than at any other nomt 
in the neighbourhood. Had the engine run off the line and down th 
side of the embankment, the results would have been too terrible to c 
template.” The actual result was that the arrival of the troons^^t 
Ahmedabad was delayed for some hours. Later, on the evening M th 
12th April, the railway line was again damaged within a few f 

Nadiad. Onthisoccasionthetelegraphwirc3werecut,railkevsrem 

telegraph posts palled down and insnlators smashed, and the sle 



culvert set on fire But this damage was discovered and the fire extin- 
guished before harm resulted At two other places in the neighbourhood, 
Vadod and Auand, telegraph wires were cut on the night of the 11th 
April In view of theSc outrages, and to allay the excitejnent, detach- 
ments of troops were posted for some time at Nadnd and other places in 
the district, but were not actively employed As there were no open 
disturbances, there was nowhere any collision b“tween the troops and 
the people The offences were dealt with by the police in the ordinary 
way, and a number of persons were placed on their trial before the Special 
Tribunal In the derailment case fourteen persons were placed on their 
trial, hut one only was found guilty He was a minor offender and 
received a light sentence the leaders all escaped. The tribunal ordered 
the prosecution of a number of witnesses for perjurv, and commented 
on the atmosphere which was so hostile to the detection of the offence 
that there nas httle truthful evidence forthcoming though the details 
must have been known to many persons at Nadiad In the Vadod 
case thirty sis persons were sent up for trial, of whom tn elve were con- 
victed The Anand case was withdrawn, as evidence was not procurable 
24 In order to deal with the offences committed' during the period 
of the disorder the Government acting under 
tt«pefenceonna.aAct,19]5,setupaTnbuDa! 
of three judges which began its sittings on 2na 
June The amount of work to be got through by the Tribunal was 
found to be in excess of what could be expeditiously undertaken by them 
Accordingly a second Tribunal was appointed to deal with cases from the 
Kaira district This Tribunal commenced work on 22nd July ‘The 
total number of persons placed on trial before the First Tribunal was — 
Abmedabad , ^ J67 

Vitamgam . 60 

Towz. 227 

Of this total 106 were convicted and 111 discharged One death senteuco 
WITS' .vdttnb waw .siZ/jv’wiwah' Jjy 

transportation for life The latter sentence was pronounced m 22 
cases, including 2 in constable Imam Khan’s murder case In 20 cases 
forfeiture of property was pronounced There was one ca«e of trans- 
portation for 14 years and one case where a fine was inflicted In the 
remaining cases sentences vai>ing from 14 years to IJ months’ rigorous 
imprisonment were imposed 

In Kaira district S2 persons were sent up for trial of whom 17 were 
convicted and 05 discharged There were two sentences of transporta- 
tion for life the remaining sentences being rigorous imprisonment for 
periods varying from 10 v ears to 3i months 

In Ahmedabad distnct, 140 persons and in Kaira district 41 persons 
were arrested but released without being tried as the evidence was not 
considered sufficient to warrant their being placed on tnal 



25. According to the statement of the District Magistrate, Ahmed- 
abad, a local levy was made in order to give 
Compensation for destroyed compensation to those who had suffered from 
propeily^^^{AhmetIabad and destruction of property during tho 

disorder : — “ It was recovered in three dilTercnt 
ways by ‘ levy from income-tax payees,’ by levy from the payees of the 
general municipal water-rate in Ahmedabad and also by confiscation' 
of the caution-money of the mill-hands. The mill-hands always 
deposited one week’s caution-inoncy with the employers. That week’s 
caution-money was confiscated.” This method of raising money was 
criticised as inequitable and putting an unfair burden on certain people. 
.It does not appear to us that this was a measure taken to’copc witli tho 
disturbances. AVe do not think, therefore, that it would be right or 
proper for us to express any opinion upon the points involved in this 
controversy. 

A w’itness from Nadiad complained that certain expense had been 
unfairly imposed upon the inhabitants of his town in consequence of an 
extra police force being stationed there. This complaint seems equally 
to fall outside the scope of our enquiry. 


(4) Bombay -City, 

The occurrences in the city of Bombay itself do not call for detailed 
examination or criticism. It is unnecessary for us to add anything to 
what we say elsewhere about general causes of unrest in other parts of 
India with which we have had to deal.^ 

On the afternoon of 10th April the Bombay Chronicle published a 

^ special edition announcing the arrest of 

Occurrence on lOlh April, 

certain districts there were persistent efforts made to hold p hartal. 
Attempts were made to hold up tramcars and force the people travelling 
in them to get out and walk, but nothing serious occurred. About mid- 
WaTff-ei, Tt w'n-e w-jra *ihih Ctraxnnsaunur oI l^oTice at 

Bombay announcing the Punjab disturbances at Amritsar and Lahore 
All the police stations were informed and instructed that they should bo 
prepared for any eventualities. 

In the morning of 11th April, information was received from the 
Pydhonie district of the city that two or three 

Dislurtme^on llth attempts had been made to create a disturbance 

that crowds were collecting there and we * 
threatening a disturbance and had begun to tlSow stones 'whi^b 
was an obvious sign of disorder. Mr. Sharp, the Deputy C 
missioner*of Police, proceeded to the scene of disorder with a f 
of 25 armed police and one European officer. He inform 
that large crowds had collected in the region of Pvdhonip Rf ** 
Abdul Hahman Street and Nagdevi. They were indulging i 
of " Sindu'Mussahnan hi jai** and" Mahatma Gandhi ki 

* " They were boldine tiV 


_ began to throw stones at the police. They i 


'S «p tramcars 



and making people to alight. The situation tvas becoming a difficult 
one for the police to handle. Mr. Sharp says as regards the position 
about 12 o’clock “ I had with me about 70 or 100 men of all ranks at 
tho time. I was afraid that I might be overpowered or, in the last 
extreme, I might have to call upon armed police to fire. I therefore 
asked tho Commissioner to send out troops and if possible to come him- 
self and also to send magistrates.*’ About 1-30 or 2 o’cleok the Commis- 
sioner arrived with two platoons of Indian Infantry. About 3 o’clock, 
Mr, Gandhi and some of his followers arrived. A superintendent of 
police explains that there was a body of armed police across Abdul 
Rahman Street, which appeared to be overpowered by the crowd and a 
force'of cavalry made a charge, but we have no information that any , 
casualties were caused thereby. Meantime Mr. Gandlii and his followers 
were endeavouring to get the crowd to disperse and in this they were 
finally successful, the people going to Chowpatty beach where they were 
addressed by Mr. Gandhi. 

As we were informed by the Government of "Bombay, the disturbances 
' “ were attended by no fatal casualties or exten- 

General remarks. destruction of public or private property. 

There was no suspension of the normal eou:ree of administration or of 
civil control over law and order. Offences committed in the course of 
the disturbances were dealt with by the permanent magisterial courts'. 
There was no serious dislocation (or any considerable time of the normal 
life of the city ” 


CHAPTER in. 
Amritsar District. 


1, The fiist outbieak in the Punjab occurred at Amritsar on the 10th' 

^ ^ f April 1919. Amritsar has a population of some-^ 

150,000 ; it is an important centre of the peice- 
goods trade ; by reason of its position and of the Golden Temple, it is 
to the Sikhs a city of unique interest and influence. The “ civil lines 
are divided from the city proper by the North IVestem Railway line. 
Prom the Kbtwalif and Town Hall which are in the city the direct route 
to the civil lines leads along Hall Bazar through Hall Gate and across 
the railway by a bridge called Hall Bridge. On the left, as one crosses 
this bridge going to the civil lines there is also an iron foot-bridge 
over tho railway. The railway station itself, with the goods yard and 
other offices, js on the furthcr,side of this foot-bridge. Apart from one 
officer and fifteen men of the Indian Defence Force the garrison at the 
time consisted of about 184 infantry (Somerset Light Infantry) and some 
forty to fifty mounted men of the 12th Ammunition Column, Royal 
Field Artillery. For sucli a garrison in any scheme of “ internal defence" 
tho holding of the railway line would be an important, if not the essential 
feature. Since the 5th April an Indian officer and 20 Indian ranks had 
been detailed as a guard at the railway station. 

2. For some time before April 1919, public meetings about various 

questions, mostly but not entirelv noliticnl 

PoI.t.« m Amnlsar. Amritsar had tal/en or was 

prepared to take great interest in public matters. It had been selected 
as the meeting place for the AU-India Congress to be held in December 
1919, and an All-India Congress Committee had been in existence since 
the end of 1917. The most active and influential " leaders ” — ccrtainlr 
in the period just 'before the disturbances — were Drs. Kitchlew and 
^Satyapal. Their speeches — some of which we have examined and some 
of which afterwards came in question at their trial before a Tribunal 
established under martial law — show that on such points as the Rowlatt 
Bill, the expected Turkish Peace terms, and indeed on many if not alt 
disputed matters, their attitude was one of verj* rngorous complaint 
against Goveinmenf. In particular both of these gentlemen ha d joined 
Mr. Gandhi’s civil disobedience movement and had taken the Satyaqraha 
vow to disobey the Rowlatt Act a'nd any other laws which a committe 
should select. 


• For maps of Amritsar district sod city sec appendix, 
t Chief city police station. 
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3 On tbc 23rd March a meeting was held in Jimritsar in support of 

Tha firct M hirf-vi n Qaod&’s movemcnt and at another meet- 

ing on the 29th of March a hartal was decided 

on for the following day On the 29th also Dr Satj^pal was served 
with an order, made by the Punjab Government under the Defence of 
India Act, prohibiting him from speaking in public The hartal on the 
30th was successful beyond expectation and stopped the whole business 
of the cit} There was no colhsion with the police and no resort to 
violence On the 4th of April, Dr Kitchlew was served with an order 
similar to that made against Dr Satyapal 

4 Things were in this position when the question arose whether 

another 7mr/aZ should be held on the 6th, there 
e secon ar having been some confusion ^t Amritsar, as 

at Delhi, as to the date which Mr Gindhi had intended In view of 
the troubles at Delhi on the 30th March, the local Congress Committee 
seem to liave declared against having another hartal, and on the 5th the 
Deputj Commissioner was told bv leading citizens that it would not 
take place However, at a private meeting held in the late afternoon 
of the 5th, at which Dr Kitchlew and t)r Sat) apal were present, a 
hartal was decided on, and on the next day took full effect, business 
throughout Amntsar being once more stopped This second time aWo 
the Imlal passed off peacefully and Eiftopeans could and did walk 
unmolested amongst the crowds A poster, however, was found 
exhibited at the Clock Tower calling on the people of Amritsar to “ die 
and kill ” 


6 The Deputy Commissioner (Mr Miles Imng) was much perturbed 
by the proof, afforded by the second hartal, 
The Deputy Wmmissloner’s (jjjg power and influence of Drs Kitchlew 
' and Satyapal On the 8th April he addressed 

the Commissioner and the Punjab Government by letter upon this 
subject^ Pointing out that from one cause or another the people 
were restless^ and discontented, he pressed urgent!) for an increase 
in the milita^ forces stating that with the existing garrison any 
resolute action in the city would lea\ e the civil lines almost undefended 
“ As it IS, we must abandon nine-tenths of the city to a not holding 
onl) the Kotwali and communications, and even so will be hard p’re'sed 
to defend the station and civil lines ” He viewed the hartal as a mere 
step to test the organisation “ Who are at the bottom of this I n 
cannot say The Congress party are in the outer circle They passed 
a resolution against a strike and promptly came to heel when Kitchlew 
ordered it Kitchlew him«elf I regard as the local agent of ^ eiy much 
bigger men Who those are can only be guessed* from their rage at 
the Rowlatt Acts which strike at tbc root of organised anarchic crime ” 
The older tvpe of leaders— Khan Bahadurs and Rai Sahibs— had in 
his opinion lost all influence I am tijing to get into touch with the 
new leaders who have influence I was wrong m thinking I could 
‘influence Kitchlen— he IS too deep in I ma> possibl) get hold of some 
-of the outer circle But I have not much hope from them I think 



that things will be worse before they are better and that for the 
present we must rely on ourselves alone.” 

6. The Punjab Goveinment took prompt action upon this letter. 

Ab the. orders of 29th Harch and 4th April 
Deportations or ere . showed, the conduct of Dr. Satyapal and Dr. 
Kitchlew had been under its consideration. At an earlier stage the 
Deputy Commissioner bad asked'thc Government to suspend action 
• against Dr. Kitchlew in order that opportunity for persuasion might bo 
given before resorting to any order, and as already shown the letter of 
*Sth April refers to this fact. It does not appear that any actual, breach 
of the orders against public speaking had been committed by either 
of the gentlemen. They had taken part in at least one private meeting 
and they had brought about the 'second hartal, suddenly, with great com- 
. pleteness, and without warning to the authorities. The Punjab Govern- 
ment on the 9th April issued orders for their deportation from Amritsar 
and internment in Dharamsala, i.e., in another district of the Punjab. 
This order was within the powers of the local Government under the 
Defence of India Act : sanction from the Imperial Government was not 
necessary and was not asked. The Deputy Commissioncr^’s letter was 
passed on to the General Officer Commanding Division on the Oth^with 
the statement “ the Lieutenant-Governor agrees with Mr. Irving that 
the military garrison at Amritsar requires strengthening as early as 
possible.” 


7. The 9th April was the clay of Ram Ranmi — a Hindu festival on 
which cars arc commonly drawn in procession 
acegnpamed by people raising cries in honour 
of Hindu deities. This practice was followed 
413 usual in Amritsar, but contrary to previous practice, the festival was 
■very largely participated in by Muhammadans, and olong with the usual 
shouts political cries were freely raised “ Hahatma Gandhi hi fat," 
“ Hii^xi'Mussahnan hi jai.” The effect of the evidence before us is 
that the festival became a striking demonstration in furtherance of 
Hindu-Muhammadan unity — people of the different creeds drinkin" 
out of the same cups publicly and by way of a demonstration. To 
expect this form of unity to last beyond the day would doubtless be 
to expect too much : nor should it be condemned as wholly sinister or 
unreal because it did not last longer than mere demonstrations can. 
We think it clear that in Amritsar as elsewhere efforts towards “ unity ” 
had been made largely and indeed frankly in a political interest. That ' 
the disturbed state of political feeling in Amritsar would assist and did 
assist to throw the two warring creeds into a common camp vis-a-vis 
^Government is intelligible enough. Dr. Kitchlew’s influence in parti- 
cular was, and had consistently been, in the direction of unity and doubt- 
less in Amritsar this fact accounts for more than does the general move- 
ment, which has for at least two years been well marked all over India 
In these circumstances, while we. regard the if?am A’aumi festival in 
.iVmritsar as showing a state of considerable ferment, excitement an 1 - 
unrest, and as further proof of the influence of the local political lend ^ 



do not feel entitled to regard it as significant of special c^ il or to inter- 
pret the c^ ents which ensued after other causes had supervened b\ 
reading them in the light of a sinister construction of the facts of the 
9th of April It is certain that the da^ passed off without any hostility 
being offered to Europeans The Deputj Cominissioner himself got 
caught in the crowd and witnessed the procession from the \erandah 
of the Allahabad Bank He sajs ** as a rule they were i cry cii iI, ei ery 
car in the procession stopped in front of me and the band played ** God 
sa\ 0 the Iving ” A note of disloyalty nhich struck me was that a party 
of Muhammadan students dressed to represent the Turkish Army raised 
n Hide demonstration clapping their hands nliich is a sign of rudeness 
up here, that is all ” 

8 The orders of the local Go\ernment for the deportation of Drs 
Kitchicw and Satyapal reached the Deputy 
Precaution^againjl the Commissioner on the evening of the 9th They 
were to lie remoNed quietly to Dharamseia 
In consultation with some other officials including Captain Massey, the 
Officer Commanding tie st'itwn, the Deputy Commissioner decided to 
send for Dr Kitchlew and Dr Satyapal to come to his own house at 
10 o’clock next morning and to ha\e them taken from there by motor 
car by the Superintendent of Police (Mr Behill) and a small escort 
Certain arrangements to prei ent a possible rescue were decided on that 
night In addition to these, other arrangements were.made in consul 
tation with the Officer Commanding (Captain Massey) for dealing with 
any disorder which might ensue upon the deportation becoming known 
Apparently a labour corps was in cantonments two miles away, from 
the Amritsar garrison Bntish Infant!} were to be kept m rescrie at the 
Earn Bagh gardens and mounted pickets were to be posted at the Eego 
bridge which leads to the Fort, at the Hall Gate bridge, already des- 
cribed, and at ihe Hospital level crossing The police reserve — 75 
armed men — were to be kept in the Kotwah Certain other police 
under a European officer, Mr Marshall were to protect a level crossing 
called the pobce line crossing It was further arranged that the CimI 
Surgeon, Lieutenant Colonel Henry Smith, IMS, should in case of 
need, use his motor ambulance and collect European women and children 
in the Fort AVntten orders were made by the Deputj Commissioner, 
though not publicly promulgated to the effect that whereas he had 
reason to believe that a mob from the city would attempt to approach 
the District Court House with the intention of overawing by force or by 
show of criminal force the constituted authorities, no body df persons 
exceeding fiv o would be allowed to pass the railway line These orders 
wtfro given to three European magistrates, the crossings were pointed 
out to them and they were told to keep back any crowd, peacefulh if 
possible but, by mibtar} force if necessary 

9 The arrangements above-mentioned were in substance the " in- 
ternal defence scheme ” for defending the 
Their sufljcJeney. g(at,on They arc sufficicntlv elaborate 

to snggc'it very grav c apprehension m the Deputy Commissioner’s mmd 
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as regards the consequences of carrying out the deportations., -This is 
emphasised if we take into account the orders given next morning by 
Captain Massey to the officer at the Fort, to have his guns in position, 
to have a machine-gun ready to cover the women and children in case 
they stood in need of protection, not to hesitate to open fire if the mob 
made for the Fort or attacked the railway station, and so on. We 
think, however, that no one on the night of the 9th anticipated or had 
' reason to anticipate that the next day would see disorders so grave as 
those which in fact took place. That a disorderly crowd of Dr. Kitch- 
lew’s and Dr. Satyapal’s supporters might come to the civil station to 
try to overawe the Deputy Commissioner or at least to make a large and 
noisy demonstration ; that this might lead to something worse especially 
if large numbers were adrift in the civil lines beyond possibility of control 
— this is, we think, a fair measure of what, in the view of the Deputy 
Commissioner, had to be guarded against. The precautions as to eva- 
cuation of the women and children seem inconsistent with the absence 
of proper steps to warn Europeans not to go into the city'as' usual. But 
though it is a matter of great regret that such warning was not given, 
we do not think that it could or should have been anticipated* that a 
murderous antipathy towards all Europeans would burst out as it did. 
The behaviour of the crowds upon 30th March and Cth April in no way 
indicated* this and the presence of the whole reserve of armed police 
at the Kotwali must not be overlooked in this connection. As'-the 
Deputy Commissioner put the matter in his evidence before' us I 
reckoned .up the possibility and provided for about three times as much 
buttentimes would not have been enough.” Precaution in some direc- 
tions beyond the apparent necessities of the occasion does not entitle 
criticism after the event to exact more than reasonable precautions in 
other matters. In military preparations in particular thoroughness is 
not necessarily an index to the gravity of the occasion. In this case 
the arrangements made were but an application of a pre-arranged scheme 
of internal defence which had been previously thought out' and had no 
special reference to the probabilities of the 10th, 

In spite of the request contained in the Deputy Commissioner’s letter 
of the day before that more troops should be sent to Amritsar, we think 
that he acted rightly in the circumstances in carrying out the deporta- 
tion orders quickly and quietly and that he cannot reasonably be blamed 
for not refusing to do so until more troops were sent. He was not con- 
templating any “ resolute action in the city he was contemplatinc» 
disorder but not on such a scale as occurred. 

"We think further that to keep a strong force of 7o armed police at the 
Kotwali and not to have these men scattered in isolated pickets 
throughout the city was.a prudent and reasonable course. As it4umed 
out, the scenes of the worst outrages were very close to the Kotwali and 
a strong striking force there could and should have been much mor 
effective than isolated pickets. That it was almost wholly ineffectfv^ 
in the emergency which arose was in no way the fault of the Den f ^ 
Commissioner and conld not have been foreseen by any one 
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10 On tiio morning of the lOth, Drs Kitclilew and Sat}apal came 
Deported. nboufc iO \ m , to the Deputy Commissioner’s 

house as requested They uere accompanied 
by Bomo friends In about half an hour they had left for Dharamsala 
by motor car as arranged The friends were detained for about an hour 
so os to give the escort a start There was no attempt at rescue 


II About II 30 howev er the news of the deportation was spreading 

The first crowds on all 

sides and crowds were collecting A large 
crowd formed m Hall Bazaar and made its way through Hall Gate and 
over the Hall Bridge at the_furthot side of which was a small picket of 
mounted troops This crowd was excited and angry at the deportations 
and was undoubtedly makiug for the civil lines bent upon seeing the 
Deputy Comimssionor A Criminal Inv cstigation Department Inspector 
who gave evidcnco before us and whom we believe states that he was m 
the back portion of this crowd on the 6rst slope of the road bridge and 
that members of the crowd near him as they were going over the bridge 
and before the} had been fired upon or turned back were crymg out ' 
“ where is the Deputv Commissioner ’ We will butcher him to pieces ” 
Another witness Dr JIuhammad Abdullah Fauq states that he was 
■with this crowd and the cries were that they must see the Deputy Com 
nSisSjonor, ask him where the«o leaders -were and if he -would not grant 
then release insist on themselves also being taken to the same place 
It IS an ascertained fact that this angry crowd as it poured out of the city 
towards the bndge took no notice" of Europeans whom it met on the 
•way Mr Jarman, the Jlumcipal Engineer passed it bv and was not 
molested There is on the endeucc very slender ground for supposing 
that this crowd m its imtial stages was possessed of or by any definite 
common intention sav e that of angrr and obstreperous protest in force 
before the Deputy Commissioner at his house and for the purpose of over 
awing him It was as ev eats showed equal to anything but had not as 
yet xesolv ed upon anything \ ery definite Violent and excited threats 
against the Deputy Commissioner we think there v ere hut it is not cer 
tarn fiat these were many or that they were representatn e in tie first 
phase of the disturbance The mob had not armed themselves with 
sticks or lalht3 Still it is abundantly clear that the crowd was not mere 
crowd of mourning and that to represent it os a large but peaceful bodv 
bent on respectful or even lawful protest before autliorit} is a travesty 
of facts We consider that the Depot} Comuu^'sioner was ngit and 
bad done no more than his duty, when he resolved to prevent entrance 
into the civnl lines bj anj suchcrowd Bejond this it remains undeniable 
of this particular crowd that it was likelv to cause a drsturbanco of the 
public peace and that the public sccuntv was manifest!} endangered b} 
it 


12 This croud was stopped b} the mounted picket at the further 
end of the nail Bridge Mr Beckett an Assist- 
The first eoHuIon Firing (jonmiissioner arrived soon afterwards 
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0 net ns ppstrntc on duty at that spot. The picket at this, 
time consisted apparently of a non-commissioned officer armed rvith 
sword nnd revolver four moimtcd British soldiers, two with lances and 
two with nllcs, and three Indian sowars. 'They were on thejronworl- 

Mr‘B some eight or ten yards oft 

Jlr. Beckett did his best to make himself heard amid the shouts of tho 
crowd and to explain that it wonldmot be allowed to proceed. Three 
men in the front of the crowd seem to have endeavoured to persuade the 
rest to desist. In spite of them and of all that tho UlniristJn't! a 
soldiers could do, the crowd pushed back the picket mfkimr tbe'l^ 

■ restive nnd uncontrollable by bitting them with sticks ^Tbe 'r 
, was pu.shcd slowly back from the bridge and more ouicklv ^ 

which leads from it to Mndan-s shop. Near rhis^^Twa's a lap’^f tf/ ' 

bricks nnd stones and further crowds were alrcadv there TI,o? i 

both sides of the picket joined in stoning the it L poss^We 
proved, that at some stage before the srone throwLg.Ce s dieffiZ 
in tho air without orders. Tho Deputy Commissioner amri ed „ 
spot as the stoning was going on, and endeavoured to rally the nickef° 
but the horses would not stand up to or charge the crowd ^so tL^ ^ 

withdrawn about 100 yards to get them clca? from the emw^a^nd "T 

a now stand. Mr, Beckett went to call rcinforeemntT.- 

Massey, the Offieer Commanding, passed on his wav to the Tt 

from the railway station to bring^np infantrv Bef„° 

the Earn Bagh another pieket of mounted men under LicuLan™mek'^‘ 

had left for the spot in support of the over-bridge picket Tnt ' 

under Lieutenant Brown were matching for the station n'n 1 

Massey gave intructions to use any conveyance that^ could h^ Captam 

get to the station at once and to keep tL crowd „„ tl 

side of the railway. Lieutenant Dickie’s mounted partv j '’o’*'’' 

took over the position nnd temporarily held un t^r. °™' 

some misunderstanding of orders the original picket 

left the spot. The Deputy Commissioner left^ to go aft^r n® 

Massey and make arrangements for further help. ShnrfI r ^“Ptain - 

hfr. Connor, an Assistant Commissioner, who had bee ^,°“®rwards 

proceed to the Kotwali, came upon Lieutenant 

thinks some G or < meiv partly British and narflr t f- ie 

probably 4—2 Indians and 2 'British— trotting back 

and being badly stoned by a dense crowd. These mi'siJ ^ ^ 

for road-metalling of which there was a collection som'r stones 

apparently on the other side of the railway line. Sir P — 

by Lieutenant Dickie to send reinforcements He ^sked 

the picket, told Lieutenant Dickie tliat he must not let ^ 

the civil lines, nnd that it was hisdutv to fire. On thii^ ♦ °®^rowd into 

diers of the picket dismounted, took cover behind i soU 

three rpfour shots each. Some of these took cfTect thrws 

duals being killed or wounded. The crowd was br’ouphTf ^ indivi."^ 

at once ; it may have retired somewhat, but did ^ ^^andstilF 

opinion this resort to firing w.as completely justiSed a*« In our 

sary m the circumstances and in no wav exceeding tC neces- 

® occasion 



10. On the morning o£ tho 10th, Drs Kitclilow and Satjapal came 
Deported. n^bout 10 am, to tho Deputy Commissioner’s 

Louse as requested They trere nccouipanied 
by some friends. In about half an hour they had left for Dharamsala 
by motor car as arranged The friends were detained for about an hour 
60 ns to e the escort a start There was no attempt at rescue 

II About 11-30 however tho news of the deportation was spreading 

The first crowd!. ’'““S dosed on ail 

sides and crowds were collecting A large 
crowd formed in Hall Bazaar and made its way through Hall Gate and 
over the Hall Bridge at thejfurther side of which was a small piclefc of 
mounted troops This crowd was everted and angry at the deportations 
and was undoubtedly making for the civil lines bent upon seeing the 
Deputy Commissioner A Criminal Investigation Department Inspector 
who gave evidence before us and whom we believe, states that he was m 
*the back portion of this crowd on the first slope of the road bridge and 
that members of the crowd near him as they were going ov er the bridge 
and before they had been fired upon or turned back, were crymg out ‘ 
'* where is the Deputy Commissioner ^ We wiH butcher him to pieces ” 
Another witness, Dr JIuhammad Abdullah Fauq states that he was 
with tlus crowd and the cries were that they must see the Deputy Com- 
rdieSioner, ask him where these leaders were, and if he would not grant 
then release, insist on themselves also being taken to the some place 
It IS an ascertained fact that this angry crowd as it poured outnf the city 
towards the bridge took no notice' of Europeans whom it met on the 
way Mr Jarman, the Municipal Engineer, passed it by and was not 
molested There is on the evidence very slender ground for supposing 
that this crowd m its initial stages was possessed of, or by, any definite 
common intention save that of angry and obstreperous protest m force 
before the Deputy Commissionei at his house and for the purpose of ov er- 
awmg him It was as events showed equal to anything but had not as 
yet resolved upon anything very definite Violent and excited threats 
against the Deputy Commissioner we think there were, but it is not cer- 
tain that these were many or that they were representative m the first 
phase of the disturbance The mob bad not armed themselves with 
sticks or lathis Still it is abundantlj cleat that the crowd was not mere 
crowd of mourning and that to represent it as a hrge but peaceful bod} 
bent on respectful, or even lawful, protest before authority is a travesty 
of facts We consider that the Deputy Commissioner was right, and 
had done no more than his duty, when he resolved to prei ent entrance 
into the cml hnes by anv such crowd Beyond this it remains undeniable 
of this particular crowd that it was likely to cause a disturbance of tho 
public peace and that the public secunty was manifestly endangered by 
It 


12 This crowd was stopped by the mounted picket at the further 
end of the Hall Bridge Mr Beckett, an Assist- 
^ The firet cellislon. Firing, Commissioner, armed soon afterwards 
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been exliibited earlier in the day. We think that the order to fire was 
Tightly given and we can find no ground for saying that the necessity 
of the moment was in any way exceeded or abused. 

16: Before the close-qf the incident just described great destruction 
had -commenced in the city. Thus when' the 

Sequence of even . Deputy Commissioner returned to the bridges 
near Hall Gate within half an hour of the first firing he noticed that 
smoke was coming up from the National Bank. T]his was not later than 
1-30 and probably not many minutes after 1 o’clock. Again Mr. Plomcr 
who saw the attack upon the Telegraph Office says that this was long 
before the second firing at Hall Bridge. Save for these facts, wc propose 
to state the occurrences briefly without bilrdening our report by an 
attempt tU arrive at the exact order of acts of destruction or to cstabUsh 
sequences upon which nothing turns. 

17. The Kotwali and Town Hall of Amritsar stand facing each other 
on different sides of the road which runs 
The Banks. (through a gateway joining the two buildings 

at one end) straight along to Hall Gate. A short distance^from the' 
gateway a street runs off to the right and a few yards down This street 
is the Chartered Bank. The side of this building is visible from the out- 
side of the gateway across a grass plot enclosed by'iron railings, and the 
building is from 60 to 80 yards from the Kotwali. 

The National Bank is on the direct road from the Town Hall to Hall 
Gate. It is on the right-hand side of/the road and about 238 yards from 
the Kotwali. 

The Alliance Bank is a comer building about 198 yards from the 
Kotwali. As one comes from Hall Gate down_ Hall Bazaar, past the 
National Bank and through the gateway above-mentioned, one has to 
, pass between the Town Hall and the Kotwali for the whole length of 
these buildings, and, after turning somewhat to the right, one reaches 
Attiitrict Bank. 

At the^ National Bank Mr. Stewart the Manager and Mr. Scott the 
Assistant 'Manager were brutally beaten to death by the mob ; their 
'bodies were burnt in a pile of bank furniture in the middle of the bank, 

. building and the building itself was sacked, set on fire and completely 
gutted. The godoums at the rear in which large quantities of piece 
goods were kept were broken into and thrown open for looting. 

The Alliance Bank was attacked ; the Manager, Mr. G. M. Thomson^ 
who attempted to defend himself with a revolver was cruelly murdered, 
and flung from the balcony on to the street ; his body was burnt in the 
street under a pile of Bank furniture drenched in kerosene ml. The 
building- itself was not distioyed. It is owned by Indians, and in view 
• of the manifest race-hatred of the mob, we do not doubt that this fact 
made them spare it. " . ' 

At the Chartered Bank, glass and other property liad been smashed 
-^aii^some attempt made to set it on fire,-nhen 25 armed constables from 
the Kotwali under Khan Sahib Ahmad Jan, Deputy Superintendent 
35 * • * n 



13 Shortly aftemards Mr Plonier, Deputy Superintendent of 
The brWsej cleared I^ohce, ‘im\cd from the police lines with 2i 

" foot police and 7 sowars This was about 

i-T 51 Two or three casualties were lying m front of Sladau’s shop 
The police 5vere marched towards the crowd and brought up with mus* 
hets loaded with buckshot at the * ready position ’ about 40 } ards away 
On this some local law} ora came forward and said they would take the 
crowd aa\ ay Mr PJomer ga%e them a chonco to do this and they sue 
ceedea in taking the mob away from the foot bridge and railway hue in 
the direction of the Telegraph Office which is on the cit} side of the rail 
ava} This had been almost effected by tie time Lieutenant Brown s 
jart} of infantry arrived followed a little later by further infantry 
Both foot and road bridges wore taken over by the infantry and the 
police picket of 24 men took over the railway level crossing 

14 It IS to bo observe 1 that by 1 o clock the crowds making for the 
Tl..lolalcr.wd 

attempting to approach vid Hall Gate Crowds 
were coming out also through Hathi Gate and Lohgarh Gate There 
was really oue huge crowd stretching to Aitchison Park which had been 
one of the first places in which people had collected on that morning 
Mr Plomer estimates that 30 000 people were tabng part in the total 
•crowd It IS not possible to state with certainty the order m which acts 
and incidents occurred m different parts of the town , many of them 
appear to have talcen place very quickly and at about the same time 
some of them had been completed and others begun before the moident 
of the second firing which we will deal with nest 


15 The foot bridge and road bridge at Hall Gate having been cleared 
, , they were occupied each by a small infantry 

Ha" Bridge and me stcona ^ ^ 

short time the Deputy Comimssioner had 


returned to this locality and was called first to the foot bridge against 
which a hostile crowd was forming This crowd withdrew on being 


-threatened Thereupon he was called to the road bridge (Hall Bridge) 
as a large crowd had approached determined to rush the picket He 
tool some mounted men with him and rode out in front of the picket 
endeavouring to get the crowd to disperse Mr Plomer did the same 
Their efforts and warmngs were persistent and repeated but the crowd 
closed in and they had to fall back to the picket Mr Plomer rode for 
ward again and told the crowd that firing would take place Two 
Indian gentlemen were in front trjiDg to assist b} persuading the crowd 
to go back and the Deputv Commissioner was reluctant to fire in cose 
thov might bo bit While he was still considering ns to his orders the 
croud made a rush at the same time 8tonin» the picket The non 
commissioned officer in charge was given the nccessat} order the crowd 
was fired upon and between twenty and thirt} casualties ensued This 
incident took place at about 2 pm this stage and of this crowd 
we consider it certain that the temper and determination to violence 
was more obvious more resolute and more vicious than that which had 
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been exhibited earlier in the day. We think that the order to fire was 
rightly given and we can find no ground for saying that the necessity 
of the moment was in any way exceeded or abused. 

16-. Before the close^f the incident just described great destruction 
had-oommcnccd in the city. Thus when' the 
Sequence o! events. Deputy Commissioner returned to the bridges 
neat Hall Gate within half an hour of the first firing he noticed that 
smoke was coming up from the National Bank. Tlhis was not later than 
1-30 and probably not many minutes after 1 o’clock. Again Mr. Plomer 
who saw the attack upon the Telegraph Office says that this was long^ 
before the second firing at Hall Bridge. Save for these facts, we propose ' 
to state the occurtcnc<» briefty without burdening our report by an 
' attempt td arrive at the exact order of acts of destruction or to establish 
sequences upon which nothing turns. 

17. The Kotwali and Town Hall of Amritsar stand facing each other 
on different sides of the road which runs 
The Banks. (through a gateway joining* the two buildings 

at one end) straight along to Hall Gate. A short distance from the" 
gateway a street runs off to the tight and a few' yards down*^is street 
is the Chartered Bank. The side of this building is visible from the out- 
side of the gateway across a grass plot enclosed by'iron railings, and the 
building is from 60 to 80 yards from the Kotwali. 

The National Bank is on the direct road from the Town Hall to Hall 
Gate. It is on the right-hand side otthe road and about 23§ yards from 
the Kotwali. 

The Alliance Bank is a corner building about 198 yards from the 
Kotwali. As one comes from Hall Gate down Hall Bazaar, past the 
National Bank and through the gateway above-mentioned, one has to 
pass between the Town Hall and the Kotwali for the whole length of 
these buildings, and, after turning somewhat to the right, one reaches 
the Alliance Bank. 


At the^ National Bank Mr. Stewart the Manager and Mr, Scott the 
Assistant 'Manager were brutally beaten to death by the mob : their 

* bodies were burnt in a pile of bank furniture in the middle of the bank 
. building and the building itself was sacked, set on fire and completely 

gutted. The godowns at the rear in which large quantities of piece 
goods were kept were broken into and thrown open for lootinf^^. 

The Alliance Bank was attacked ; the Manager, Mr. G. M.. Thomson 
who attempted to defend himself with a revolver was cruelly murdered’^ 
and flung from the balcony on to the street ; his body was burnt in the 
street under a pile of Bank furniture drenched in kerosene -oil Thf 
building- Itself was not d&tioyed. It is owned by Indians, and in view 

• of tbe mamfost race-hatred of the mob, we do not doubt that this f-iet 

made them spate it. • 

At the Chartered Bank, glass and other property had been smashM 
-e^some attempt made to set it on fire,- when 25 armed constaW^from 
the Wwah under Klmn Sahib Ahmad Jan, Deputy sZZldZ 


of Pgico, (lispersodtlio crowd without any difficulty, simply rushing 
ut it and shouting ‘ pal.ro pahro ** upon which the mob ran away. 
This was not before 1-30 r.ir. and may liave been Inter. The European 
Manager, Mr. J. W. Thomson and his Assistant Mr. Boss, had taken 
refuge in on upper storey : after some time— apparently about 3 o’clock—' 
they were taken to the Kotwali, close at hand, and the Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police with the bulk of his guard stayed on at the Chattered 
Bank without further incident till about 5 p. 3 l 

The Town Hall itself and the sab-port office attached to it were set on 
fire under the nose of the armed police resMve at the Kotwah. It seems 
‘that a quantitj' of kerosene oil belonging to the Municipal Committee 
was lying near or in the Town Hall, and was used by the mob in setting 
fire to this and other buildings such as the National Bank. •* 

18. Before dealing wnth other outrages committed by the mob, it is 
- necessary to make special comment, as regards 
FaJfure^oMhe Police those just mentioned, upon the inactivity of 
. ’ the armed police reserve. This is necessary 

in fairness to the Deputy Commissioner whose arrangements were broken 
down by the ineffective handling of this reserve.- On this morjung, 
Khan Sahib Ahmed Jan, Deputy Superintendent of Police (with 30 
years’ service)! assisted by Muhammad Ashiaf Khan, City Inspector 
of Police (25 years’ service), was stationed at the Kotwali in charge 
of the reserve which consisted of 75 men with muskets and ammunition. 
Both officers had long service and good records. In addition there were 
several other men b^onging to the Kotwali and some fifteen or evsteen 
detectives, whose duty it was to go about the city and bring reports 
to the Kotwali. Khan Sahib Ahme^Jan hod received Mr. Plomer’s 
orders by the mouth of the City Inspector and these were merely orders - 
to take charge of the reserve. But he knew that trouble was appre- 
hended, that Amritsar was in a condition of excitement, that he was 
there to maintain order with the force at his command and that his 75 
men were the police reserve for the whole city. The City Inspector 
was in the same position : any useful information that could .be got it 
was their duty to obtain for themselves. ^ 

" Unfortunately we find it difficult to accept os accurate the evidence 
of either officer on some important details and they conflict on material • 
points. The Deputy Superintendent says that he kept his men in the 
rear of the Kotwali as had been done on. the 6th to bo out of sight of the 
crowds and not to excite them ; and tUSt this was the position until— 

— at about 1-30 r.M. — he was called to aid at the Chartered Bank. The 
City Inspector’s ovidonce is in conflict on this point. The Deputy 
Superintendent says that crowds passed between the Kotwali and Town 
Hall through the gateway into Hall Bazaar until he left for the Chartered 
Bank. The City Inspector says this road and gate had been cleared ' 
and barred by a lino of men since about noon. The Deputy Superin- - 
te'ndent says that when ho left for the Chartered Bank the fire in the 
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in the ordinal} course, and that these did not come upon the -stage m 
ail} part of the tragedy enacted m the cit} upon the 10th of April, v-e 
hav c done what we can to c-^phin wh} the mobs i\ere left uncontrolled 
and almost unchecked 


19 \\^hcn the crowd had been induced to inthdraw from the foot 
nis-« bridges after the firet firing near 

Hall Gate, it retired towards the Telegraph 
Office This office was shortly afterwards attacked -from two sides a 
mob from theAitchisonParksidejoiningm the destruction Telephone 
instruments were smashed to pieces, and the Telephone Exchange with 
its switchboard and fittings destroyed This put out of action the 
whole telephone system of the town Captain Massey had previously 
on that morning ordered the Jemader of the station guard to take a 
party to the foot-bridge so as to have the Telegraph Office imder ohser 
\ation and be ready to go to its defence. This officer and his teen 
managed to beat off the mob from the Telegraph Office, and to rescue 
Mr Pinto, the Telegraph Master, os he was being seized and dragged 
from his room, but not without recourse to firing Eighteen rounds 
were evpended m this rescue and we have no difficulty in upholding 
""as enturely justified , 


^ 20 The goods yard was stormed damaged and looted and Guard 

Robinson of the North 'Wegtern Railway, who 
Station and goodj yard going towards the foot bridge in the course 

of his work was chased and brutally beaten to death Mr Bennett, 
the Station Superintendent, was caught and injured severely, but the 
station picket was in time to save his hfe"* Telegraph wires were cut 
hut the actual platform of the station was held by a picket and this 
portion of the station was not damaged 

21 Sergeant Rowlands, Electrician to the Military Works, had 
gone into the cit} and was endeavouring to 
Sergeant Rowlands mur 2 iiake his way back to the Fort when he was 
attacked near the Pego Bridge and murdered 
His skull was battered m — apparently by a straimng screw 


22 Miss Sherwood, a lady mi^ssionary, was pursued by a mob when 
hicychng m a narrow street m the city on her 
Miss Sfierwocd jjgj, gchools The assault hns 

not been detsiled to us by eye witnesses but it was inv estigaated and 
described by i Martial Law Commission Its brutality was well known 
at the time and i^ not m dispute it need only be indicated here She 
wa"^ intercepted and overtaken by the mob, knocked down by blon-s 
on the head beaten while on the ground when she got up to run she 
was knocked down again more than onco n door a Inch she tried to 
enter was sfammed m her face in the end she was left on the street 
because she ms thought to bo dead Wo should not omit to point 
out that she was aftetnards picked up by some Hindus b} who'ic action 
she -was enabled to receiv o medical attention in tune, as wo understand* 
to save her life 
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Christfan buildings. 


23. Another incident, vividly showing th.'xt no Europc.'in of citlicr ■‘•ox 
• wns safe from the mob, is the search */or 3Irs. 

Mri. Eas cn. Ea«!don the lady doctor in charge of the Zenana 

hospital. TiJg hospital was entered and twice ransacked to find her : 
she contrived to conceal hcrf-elf on hotli occasions and the .second sc-irch 
was discontinued before «ho had hcen discovered upon news reaching 
tlio rioters of loot at the NationaMlank. 

21. The Indian Clitiotiau Church and the Religious Rook Society’s* 
Depot and Hall were burnt: an attempt to 
burn the Church Missionary Society’s GirU’ 
Normal Scliool was fnistrated by the police picket, from the police 
lines crossing, under Inspector Marshall. 

25. Sub-post oCBccs at tlic Golden Temple, Hajith Mandi and Dlial 
Rasti Ram were lotted. The first two as well 
Pos Offices. To^^l Hall were combined 

poH' and telegraph offices and at all three places the telegraph instru- 
ments and fittings were destroyed. 

20. Looting — at least at the godowns of the National Bank — pro-, 
cccdcd late into the evening ; but almoit 
AUatk^ontemmunb murder, arson, pillage and des- 

truction which we have described took place 
5n the early afternoon. Before nightfall, however, interruptions of com- 
munications were amounting to a serious attempt to isolate Amritsar. 
The Telegraph Office had been one of the first objectives of the 
niob, but the damage done before this mob was bc.atcn ofi ofFocted 
the telephone more than the telegraph system. Some telegraph 
Fires had been cut at the goods yard, and by about 2 r.ji., all rail- 
way telegraph wires neat Amrits.ar were cut. During the day both 
telephone and telegraph wires were cut in many places throughout 
Aiutitsar and its environs. The railway police guard on the Calcutta 
mail fired on and scattered a party attempting to destroy the main 
line to Lahore. At Bhagtanwala railway station which is on the Tarn 
Taran line, and about one mile from the Golden Temple, the station 
building was looted and burnt in the afternoon ; the goods-shcyl and a 
awaggon were looted : the points-locks and the telegraph rvircs broken. 

At night Chheharta railway station was attacked by %illagcr3 who looted 
a goods train that was standing in the yard. 

27. This narrative of mob violence, while doubtless not exhaustive 
, , .K . i® sufficient to show the nature and char.actcr 

aureo evjoence. of the outbreak in all important respects. That 

it was anti-Govcmmcnt is clear at every stage : starting in anger at the 
action of Government in deporting'thetwo local politicians it proceeded 
by attack upon post offices and the railway (which is really a State rail- 
way and is regarded as such). Almost, though not quite from the first, 
hostility to Government became a murderous antipathy to European*— 
not merely to officials but to Europeans as such. The attack upon the 
banks primarily motived by this race-hatred which led and dire:rtcd 
the desire for destruction and loot.- The destruction of building’ 
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Ml the ordmarj^ coxirso, and titat tlic«c dfd not come upon the "Stage in 
an) part of the tragedj enacted m the cit} upon the 10th of April, w 
lia\c done uhat we can to c-cplam why the mobs ^^ere left uncontrolled 
and almost unchecked 


19 hen the crowd had been induced to mthdran from the foot 

TelCEraphOffiK w H '"'I'’®'! tie firing near 

^ Hall Gate, it retired towards the Telegraph 

Oflice This office was shortly afterwards attacked from two sides a 
mob from the Aitchison Park sidejoiningm the destruction Telephone 
instruments were smashed to pieces, and the Telephone Exchange with 
its switchboard and fittings destroyed This put out of action the 
whole telephone system of the town Captain Massey had previously 
on that morning ordered the Jemader of the station guard to take a 
party to the foot-bridge so as to have the Telegraph Office under obser 
\ation and be ready to go to its defence This officer and his men 
managed to beat off the mob from the Telegraph Office, and to rescue 
Mr Pmto, the Telegraph blaster, as he was being seized and dragged 
from iis room, but not without recourse to firing Eighteen rounds 
^were expended in this rescue and we have no difficulty m upholding 
as entirely justified , 

20 The goods yard was stormed, damaged and looted and Guard 

. . . . Robinson of the North Western Railway, nho 

Staben and goods yard going towards the foot bridge m the course 

of his %\ork was chased and brutally beaten to death Mr Bennett, 
the Station Superintendent, was caught and injured se^e^cly, but the 
station picket was in time to save his life"’ Telegraph wires were cut 
but the actual platform of the station was held by a picket and this 
portion of the station v,as not damaged 

21 Sergeant Rowlands Electncian to the Military Works, had 

gone into the city and vas endeavouring to 
Sergeant Rowlands mur make his way back to the Fort when he was 
attacked near the Eego Bridge and murdered 
His skull was battered m — apparently by a straining screw 

22 Miss Sherwood, a lady missionarj, was pursued by a mob when 
bicychng in a narrow street m the cit> on her 
way to one of her schools The assault has 

not been detailed to us by eye witnesses, but it was investigaated and 
desenbed by a Martial Law Commission Its brutality was veil known 
at the time and i« not in dispute it need only be indicated here She 
was intercepted and overtaken by the mob, knocked down b^ blows 
oil the head, beaten while on the ground when she got up to run she 
was knocked down again more than once a door uhioh she tried fo- 
entcr was sjammed in her face in the end she was left on the street 
because she was thought to bo dead ttc should not omit to point 
out tliat she vas afterwards picked up bj some Hindus bj who«c action 
she VOS enabled to icceiao medical attcntionm time, as wo understand^ 
to saae her life 


Miss Sherwoed 
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Attack on eommuni* 
cations. 


23. Another incident, vividly sho^vhig that no European of either sex 

. u'as safe from tho mob, is the search *for Mrs. 

Mrs. EasiJcn. Easdon the lady doctor in charge of the Zenana 

hospital. This hospital was entered and tivicc ransaclccd to find her : 
she contrived to conceal herself on both occasion.? and the second search 
was discontinued before she had been discovered upon news reaching 
the rioters of loot at tho Nationaldlank. 

24. The Indian Cliristian Church and the Religiovis Book Society’s • 

Depot’ and Hall were burnt: an attempt to 
Christian buildings. Church Jlissionary Society’s Girls’ 

Normal School was frustrated by tho police picket, (tom the police 
lines crossing, under Inspector Afarsball. 

25. Sub-post offices at the Golden Temple, Hajith Mandi and Dhal 

Basti Ram were lotted. The first two as well 
Post Offices. Town Hall were combined 

post and telegraph ofiices and at all three places the telegraph instru- 
ments and fittings were destroyed. 

20. Looting — at Ic.ast at tho godowns of tho National Bank— pro*, 
cceded late into tho evening ; but almost 
all tho acta of murder, arson, pillage and des- 
truction which we have described took place 
in the early afternoon. Before nightfall, however, interruptions of com- 
munications were amounting to a serious attempt to isolate Amritsar. 
Tho Telegraph Office had been one of tho first objectives of tho 
mob, but the damage done before this mob was beaten ofl allectcd 
the telephone moro than the telegraph system. Some telegraph 
■yrires had been cut at the goods yard, and by about 2 P.M., all rail- 
way telegraph uires near .iVmrits.ir were cut. During the day both 
telephone and telegraph wires were cut in many places throughout 
Amritsar and its environs. The railway police guard on the Calcutta 
mail fired on and scattered a party attempting to destroy the main 
line to Lahore. At Bhagtanwala railway station which is on tho Tarn 
Taran line, and about one mile from the Golden Temple, the station 
building was looted and burnt in the afternoon ; the goods-sHcd and a 
waggon were looted : the points-locks and tho telegraph wires broken. 
At night Chheharta railway station was attacked by villagers who looted 
a go(^s train that was standing in the yard. 

27. This narrative of mob violence, while doubtless not exhaustive 
-t 41 .. is sufficient to show the nature and character 

I nw. of the outbreak in all important respects. That 
it n-as onti-Govemment is clear at every stage : starting in anger at the 
action of Government in deporting^the two local politicians it proceeded 
by attack upon post offices and the railway (which is really a State rail- 
way and is reganJed as such). .Umost, though not quite from ,thc first, 
hostility to Government became a murderous antipathy to Europeans—^ 
not merely to officials but to Europeans as such. The' attack' upon the 
banks primarily motived by this race-hatred which led and directed 
the desire for destruction and loot.- The destruction of buildin-^s 



ti‘=sociatcd TNifh Chn*‘tion institutions, or thouglit go to be, points fiimly 
in the same direction The records of tbe trials certainly go to 6bo\\ 
that tbe actual perpetrators of brutal murder U’ere not representative 
Amritsar citizens, but of ubat niaj be called tbe “hooligan” cla^s, 
some of V, bom in Amritsar appear to ba\ c had a certain leaderslyp or 
luflucnco ov er those of their own kind But the numbers of the crowds 
taking part in the general disturbance, tbe extent to which crime and 
destruction were earned, the area which •the> covered, the tune they 
lasted, the general political motive of defiance to authority and desfruc 
tion of its emblems, instruments or agents are facts too clear to be 
gainsaid AVe do not omit to notice and to signalise the fact that some 
Indian citizens u ere doing their best to reason with the crowds v bich 
had to bo repulsed at Hall Bridge, that Miss Sherwood was ultimately 
taken care of by some Indians, and that Mrs Easdonowed her life to her 
chaprasi * Other efforts by sane and loyal citizens inside the city on 
that day we have no doubt there were Of victors to tbe Horse Pair, 
we know also that a stalwart band o/Indian officers, sowars and daffadars 
were collected bj Khan_^ahadur Fazal Dad Khan, Kissaldar Major 
• of the 12th Cavalrj , and volunteered their services to the officer at the 
Fort 

It IS clear that the first brutalities were commenced at latent very 
early after the fii‘t firing at Hall Bridge and it is po®«ib)o that nothing, 
or nothing much, was done before this— that is, until the croud *' 0 W 
that they would not get to the Deputy Commi'sioner’e bungalou in tbe 
cimI lines The Criminal Investigation Department Inspector Pandit 
Jiwan Lai who saw the mob at the Telegraph Office says he heard shouts 
“ Tbe^ have killed our bretbern and we will kill them ’ and that by t bis 
time they were armed with sticks For this reason we hav e set out some- 
what fully tbe facts as to this firing That this act of a small and hard 
pressed picket doing its duty at the latest moment possible, is in an} 
degree a mitigating circumstance seeois to us unreasonable It angered 
some and as an incitement it might well be effectn e with others 
That it was the cau«e of the excesses on the lOth is morel} untrue 

28 Durii^ the day European women and children were taken to 

the Fort where the} were retained in conditions 
Wemtn and children ^ extreme discomfort Lieutenant Colonel 
Smith on thosoundofthefirstfinugwent into thecit} with his ambulance 
and brought out some lady imssionnncs and Inffian Christians He 
returned to the Girls’ School to find it being attacked by a mob which 
turned on him He escaped with his ambulance cod in the meantime 
the pobce picket at the police lines cro<;smg had gone to the rescue 

29 Between 1 and 2 o’clock a^paity of l-9th Gurl has lunrxucd 

but 2G0 strong had arrived at the railway 
Rtinfcrcements station on their wu} to reshavwr under Captain 

^Crampton These vrere dctiiiied One hundred of them were armed 
tbe Tort and jickcts Tvere Elrcngtheiicd The railw*!} station 

1%^'* ^cscngCT orderly 
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itself was now safe and the Rego Bridge could be strongly guarded while 
the women and cliildrcn were being got to the Fort, v 

Late that night — after 10 o*clocl^— 300 troops — 125 British and 
175 Blauchis — arrived front Lahore under Major Macdonald who took 
over command from Captain Massey. Early on the 11th, 300 more 
troops arrived from Jullundcr — 100 British and 200 Indian. 

30. The Commissioner of the DiWsion (Mr. A. J. W. Kitchin) and 
, . the Deputy Inspector-General (Mr. D. Donald) 

c 1 1 ary n c arge. arrived at the railway station from Lahorp by 
motor car at 5 o’clock on the evening of the 10th. A letter was brought 
from the Kotwali stating that all the Europeans alive were inside that 
building and in no danger. It had been decided to scud a party to fight 
its way into the city to rescue Europeans whose danger was obvious but 
whose fate was unknovTi : on the letter being rcccived'this measure was 
postponed till the reinforcements should arrive from Lahore as most 
of the Gurkhas were still without arms. Late at night when Major 
Macdonald arrived with his men, the Commissioner told him verbally, 
that the situation was heyond civil control and that he, as senior Military 
Officer, was to take such steps as the military situation demanded. He 
seems to have made it cleat that these steps wcio to bo for the purpose of 
reestablishing civil control. He further asked that a party be sent into 
the city to get information and bring out the surviving Europeans. This 
party was despatched. l\Ir. Plomor, the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police, went ivith the party but no civil magistrate was sent as it was 
thought to bo a purely military operation in which the presence of a ‘ 
civil magistrate would embarrass the military officer. Instead of the 
party having to fight its way through the streets, as the Commissioner 
anticipated, the streets were found deserted. The Chartered Bank 
officers — Messrs. Thomson and Ross — ^together with Mr. Jarmai^ ^nd a 
Sergeant Parsonage who had taken refuge in the Kotwali, were brought 
out in safety. 


31. The total number of persons killed on the 10th by the fire of the 

- -t .r.. . , troops was approximately ten ; the number 

.nth April. TAt luMral,. ^ 

persons from the city came to the ciril lines to arrange as to processions 
for the burying of the dead. The Commissioner says they appeared to 
him to bo representing the rioters and that their'attitude was defiant 
There had been an intention of holding th(»c burials in the Jallianwala* 
Bagh and. again of holding large processions to the usual burial place 
outside the city. In the end these emissaries were told thdt only small 
parties would bo allowed to go to the burial ground ; that the funerals 
must be commenced at 2 o’clock and that by four the parties jmurt be 
backed in the city. These orders were not agreed to, but in fact thcr 
were ultimately carried out — ^the dead were taken from Khair-ud-din’ 
“mosque out by_the Sultanwind Gate: large processions both of Hinl ^ 
and Muhammadans seem to Lave follow^ in the city but not forth 


• AUo spelt Jallcwaltan. 
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A mtiicss spciks to rumours being circulated among the crowd at the 
mosque, that at Lahore the Tor^and Anarhah had been occupied by 
Xndian troops uho had rebelled ^ XXus rumour was in existence the p^e 
Mous da} as the Commissioner himself heard of it on the 10th 

32 The persons uho came to arrange as to the funerals were mosti} 

miiAnnt A notice J™nglaw}<!ra A notice signed b} the Deputy 

Kotwall held Commissioner was handed to them that they 

might distribute and explain it to the people in 
the cit} This was at that time thought -to be the only practicable 
method of publication The notice stated — The troops have orders 
to restore order in Amntsar and to use all force necessary No gatherings 
of person nor processions of an} sort will be allowed All gatherings vill 
be fired on Any persons leaving the city in group? of more than four 
will be fired on • Eespectable persons should keep indoors ” The Pnn 
cipal of the Khalsa College was also asked to get his students to tell the 
people that the authorities considered that a state of war had broken out 
and they must settle down All third class booking to Amritsar by rail 

was stopped as the Baisakhi festival was approaching and it was desired 
to prevent innocent strangers from'Soming into bo grave a situation 

A party of a hundred rifles went into the city as far as the Kotwah 
leaMng strong pickets at the side streets Prom this time the Kotwali 
And its approaches were held by troops A magistrate was sent to Tarn 
Taran to do what he could there by local levies as no troops could be 
spared from Amritsar The takstUar at Ajnala was given similar in 
structions Orders were given to village headmen to get villagers to 
keep watch and ward on the railway line No business was going on 
in Amntaax andmuchfime seems to have been spent upon the question 
of the funerals 

On the evening of the 11th the Commissioner left for Lahore and later 
Brigadier General R E H Dyer, C B ,wfao commanded the JuIIundur 
Brigade, arrived at Amntsar and took over charge from Major Macdonald 
* He transferred headquarters from the railway station to the Ram Bagh 

33 On the 12th a strong column under General Dyer marched round 

the city as crowds were reported to he colleet- 
12ib April General Dyer’s outside rt These were made to go back 
peaceably and the troops went into the city 
to the Kotwall Small parties of troops were sent with police to make 
arrests in connection with the crimes of the 10th and several important 
arrests were made General Dyer says that the bearing of the inhabi 
tants was most insolent and manj spat on the ground as the troops passed 
At one point — ^tho Sultanwmd Gate — ^therc were shouts of “ Hindu 
Mifssalman h. jat ” and the mob was dispersed with difficulty The 
advisability of opening fire was considered by the General but ho refrained 
as he thought ho should first warn the people b} nproclamation Accord- 
inf’I} on this day a proclamaf ion was draim up m the following terms — 

“ The inhabitants of Amrit'=ar are hereby warned that if they 
^viU cause damage to on} propert} 
Proefamatron an} nits o! violence 
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in the environs of Amritsar, it will be taken for granted that 
suck acts arc due tpjncitcment in Amritsar city and offenders 
will be punished according to Slilitary Law. 

“ All meetings and gatherings arc hereby prohibited and will be 
dispersed at once under Military Law.” 

The issue of this proclamation which was formally signed by the 
Urigadc Major on General Dyer’s behalf was left to the police : it does 
mot appear what steps were taken to ensure its publication. 


34. On the I2th also a small force was sent from Amritsar to Tarn 
Taran. By some misunderstanding* this force 
’ viliJuy 01 SSVr!'' ' “t night instead o£ remaining 


there as intended. On its leaving a large crowd 
•of villagers assembled to loot the tahsil but the Inspector of Police turned 


•out with a small body of men and by showing a bold front drove off 
the crowd. Troops were sent there on the next day and stayed there. 


•During the day telegraph wires were cut between Chheharta and 
Amritsar, between Khassa and Gurusar and between- Khasa and 
■Chheharta, About midnight the railway line was torn up between 
^Chheharta and KhaSa and a goods train was derailed. 


35. On the morning of the 13th April, General Dyer went through 
A ,, o I company with the District Magistrate 

lion bv teal o7 drJm' ^ proclamation read 

out by the naih’tahsildar* to the people who 
were summoned by beat of drum at a considerable number of different 
places. From an examination of the mapf showing the different places 
where the proclamation was read it is evident that in many parts of 
the city the proclamation was not read. The proclamation ns drawn 
up in English is in these terms : — ” It is hereby proclaimed to all whom 
it may concern that no person residing in the city is permitted or allowed 
to leave the city in hia owa or hired conveyance or on foot without a 
pass. No person residing in the Amritsar city is permitted to leave, 
his house after 8. Any persons found in the streets after 8 are h'able to 
he shot. No procession of any kind is permitted to parade the streets 
in the city or any part of the city or outside of it at any time. Any 
such processions or any gathering of 4 men would be looked upon and 
treated as an unlawful assembly and dispersed by force of arms if 
necessary.” 


It is said that many people on hearing this proclamation read did not 
treat it seriously, but that remarks were made that it was bluff, that the 
'General would not fire and not to be afraid. At the time when ” General 
Dyer’s proclamation was being read out, a counter-proclamation was 
made to the effect that the meeting would he held in the aftemoon 
in the Jallianwala Bagh. A meeting bad been held on the 12th April 


• As^stant to the ta^Udar, the rereaoo coUeeting ofHc&r of a «r,v j: • . 
district. ' " of a , 

' t Vide appendix. 
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!n tlic compound of tho Hindu Subha School at iihich an announcement 
had been made for a meeting to bo held at the Jalliannala Ba^h on the 
I3th April ” 


30 About one o’clock General D3 er heard that the people intended to 

p.,.1 M * ''*'0 meeting about 4-30 i> it On being 

rirst news oi 3 nioctina* 

a‘5ked TT‘h> lie did not take measures to prereut 
its being held, be replied “ I Trent there as s&on as i could I had to 
think the matter out, I had to organiae my forces and make up mj 
mind as to where I might put m3 pickets I-tboughfc I had done enough 
to make the crowd not meet If they were going to meet, I had to con- 
sider the miiitarj situation and make tip mmd nhat to do, nhich took 
me a certain amount of time ” 


It may be noted that in consequence of information received from 
neighbouring villages detachments of troops had been sent to \arious 
places 

37* About 4 o’clock in the afternoon of ]3th April, General Dyer 
receive definite information that a meeting 
A theBagh being held at Jalhanwala Bagh contrary 

to the terms of the proclamation issued by him that moriung He 
then proceeded through the city with a number of pickets which he 
left at pro-arranged places and a special force of 25 Gurkhas and 25 
Baluchis armed with rides, 40 Gurkhas armed only with kukris and 2 
armoured cars On arriving at Jailhanwala Ba^ ho entered with this 
force by a narrow entrance which was not sufficiently wide to allow the 
cars to pass They were accordingly left in the street outside 

The Jalhanwala Bagh is not m any sense a garden as its name would 
Buggest it IS a rectangular piece of unused ground covered to some 
extent by buildup material and debris It is almost entirely surrounded 
by the walls of buildings The entrances and exits to it are feu and 
imperfect It seems to be frequ€ntl3 used to accommodate large gather 
mgs of people At that end of the Bagh by v.hich General Dyer entered 
there is raised ground on each side of the entrance A Hrge crowd 
had gathered at the opposite end of the Bagh and w ere being addressed 
by a man on a raised platform about 100 yards from where General 
Dyer stationed his troops Accordu^ to the report sent by General 
D} er to the Adjutant-General "iHer the occurrence the crowd numbered 
about 6 000 It is probable that it was much more numerous and that 
from 10 to 20 thousand people were assembled 


33 As soon as General Dyer entered the Bagh he stationed 25 troops 
on oncSide of the higher ground at th" entrance 
Firmf 23 troops on the other side M ithout 

gi\ mg the crowd any warning to disperse which he considered unncces 
sarj aS the} were m breach of his proclamation ho ordered his troops 
to fire and the firing was contmued for about 10 minutes There is no 
c\ idencc as to the nature of thcaddi^s to which the a tichcnce w os listen 
ing None of them were provided with fire-arms although some of 
them mi} have been carr}mg sticks 
4t 



As EOOE as firing commenced Jhe crowd began to disperse. -In all 
' 1,C50 rounds were fired by the troops. Tlic 

Casuattse*. firing was individual and not volley firing. 

Many casualties occurred among the crowd.' As General Dyer, when the 
firing, ceased, immediately marched his troops back to the Earn Bagh 
just outside the city there was no means at the time of formir^ a correct 
estimate of the number killed and wounded. At first it was thought 
-that about 200 had been killed and this number ’was apparently referred 
to aa the list of casualties. Recently an investigation into the numbers 
has been completed by the Government with the assistance of a list 
compiled by the Allahabad Seva Sainiti* As a result of this investi- 
gation if uns discovered that approximately 379 people were killed. 
Of these about 87 were strangers or villagers who had come into Amritsar 
from the neighbouring district. No figure W'as given for the wounded 
but their number may be taken as probably three times as great as the- 
number of killed. 

' After the firing at Jallianwala Bagh no serious outbreak occurred in 
Amritpar. Shops continued to be shut for some days but the life of the- 
city gradually resumed a more normal aspect. In the immediate vicinity 
there was an attempted, dacoity by the villagers of Ballarwal on that 
of Makhowal and one or two cases of wire-cutting, but othe^^Yise there 
was nothing further calling for ‘notice in this area. 


V 39.’ General Dyer’s action in firing on the crowd at Jallianwala 
Bagh is open to criticism in two respects. (First) 
'll ‘ifi he Btorted firing rvithout giving the people 

, ^ who bad assembled a chance to disperse and 

(second) that he continued fixing for a substantial period of time' after 
the crowd had commenced to disperse. 


In the ordinary case where a proclamation has been issued forbidding 
assembles of people, and intimatii^ that a gathering held in defiance- 
oi the pioclamation may have to he dispersed by military iorce, notice 
is properly given to the crowd before they are actually fired upon. The 
military situation at the time, e.g., the risk of a small force of soldiers- 
being overwhelmed by a threatening mob may justify firing without the 
formality of giving a notice to disperse, being observed. The only 
person who can judge whether or not such an emergency has arisen 
is the. officer in command of the troops. In his report to the General 
staff, dated 25th August 1919, General Dyer does not suggest the 
existence of such an emergency from anything observed by him in the 
demeanour of the crowd prior to his giving the order to firfe. IMien- 
exarained before us he explained that his mind was made up as he came 
along in his motor car — if his orders against holding a meeting were 
disobeyed he was going to fire at once. Apparently he looked upon th^ 
■uTirning which he had given in the morning as sufficient notice and iusti 
fication for his firing upon a crowd assembling in defiance thereof^ \ 
'Tie expresses it in the' report to which we have just referred “ 31y V * k 


• Social sorriee leagne. 
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tliftfc morning in personally conSuctmgthe proclamation must be looted 
upon as one transaction \\bat ha<J noM come to pass There rvas 
no reason to further parley Tvith the mob, evidently they were there to 
defy the arm of the law ” - 

AVo may note that while the proclamation issued by General D^er as 
e\pressed in English is " any ga^cring of 4 men will be looked upon and 
treated as an unlawful assembly and dispersed bj force of arms if neces 
satv ’ we were informed by ^ Fateh Khan, the naib-iahs'ildar who 
OTplained the proclamation in \ cmacular to the people, that he intimated 
that an assembly of peoplejield in defiance of the proclamation would be 
dispersed by force of arms by the military, the addition " if necessary ” 
being left out Tlie absence of these words is however, not important 
as, though not expressed, they are necessarily implied We think it dis- 
tinctly improbable — notwithstanding what General'Eyer said in his 
e^ idencQ — tkat the crowd gathered m the Jalhanwala Bagh would ha\ e 
dispersed upon notice being made that they should do so and much more 
likely that recourse to firing would have been niiessary to secure obe- 
dience to his proclamation The majority at all events of the people 
who assembled had done so in direct defiance of a proclamation issued m 
"the interests of peace and order— many thinking that the reference to 
filing was mere bluff In spite of this circumstance notice to disperse 
would have afforded those assembled m ignorance of the proclamation 
and other people also an opportunity to leave the Bagh and should have 
been given lithe notice had been disr^arded General Dyer would ha\ e 
been justified m firing on the crowd, to compel it to disperse 

40 In continuing to fire for so long as he did it appears to us that 
General Dyer committed a grave error As soon* 

(2) Firing while crowd gg fijcjjjg started the crowd begin to disperse 
isp Ring. Plomer, Deputy Superintendent of Pohee, 

who was with General Dyer on the 13tb April arrived at Jalhanwala 
Bagh in a motor car behind the car m which the General drove On 
his geltmginto the Baghfiring had started and was continued for about 
10 minutes during which time the crowd was trying to escape as far as 
-they could General Dyer made his statement very frankly to us 'and 
we believe that he honestly considered that he was called upon jn the 
discharge of his duty to take the extreme step which he aid The 
situation as it presented itself to his mind during the time that had 
elapsed since his arrival at Amntsar was serious and difficult On 12th 
April he had received a commancation by aeroplane m the following 
terms — 

“Telegraph hne reported cat this morning between Cantonment 
East andHarbanspura Lohore quiet Kasur reports at 06 10 armoured 
■iram visited Khem Karsn dur ng mght and found station wT 0 ckc<l but 
no casualties Rioters in small numbers apparently organT«e<l for des- 
truction left m direction of Sutlej '* On the same day he had a telegram 
from the Telegraph blaster reporting that all telegraph wires between 
I^bore and Amritsar had been cut and other communications as to 
the attack on the station and on Europeans at Ka«ur OnthclSth April 
^6 



lie ^vas informed by Jlr. Miles Irvii^ that secret meetings bad taken place- 
near tbe.Ram Bagb where his headquarters were, rrom these com- 
munications General Dyer concluded that there was a wide-spread move- 
ment which was not confined to Amntsar alone. He was afraid that an 
attempt rnigbt be made to isolate his forces and cut him off from, other 
supplies. 

In continuing firing as long as he did, it is evident that General D^’or 
had in view not merely the dispersal of the crowd that had assembled 
contrary to his orders, hut the desire to produce a moral effect in the 
Punjab. In his report he says “ I fired and continued'to fire until the 
crowd dispersed, and I consider this is the least amount of firing which 
would produce the necessary moral and n-idespread effeefit was my duty 
to produce if I was to justify my action. If more troops had been at 
band the casualties would have been greater in proportion. It ivas no 
longer a question of merely disversing the crowd, but one of producing a 
sufficient moral effect from a military point of view not only on those 
who were present, but more especially throughout the Punjab. There 
could be no question of undue severity.” In our view- this was unfor- 
tunately a mistaken conception of his duty. If necessary a crowd that 
h^assembled contrary to a proclamation issued to prevent or terminate 
— disorder, may have to be -fired upon ; but continued firing upon that 
crowd catinot be justified because of the effect such firing may have 
upon people in other places. The employment of excessive measures is 
as likely as not to produce the opposite result to that desired. 

41, General Dyer’s action in not attending to or making pr(^'iaion 
... .. , . for the wounded at Jallianwala Baeh has been 

Attention to wounded. made the subject of criticism. It has' to be 
remembered, however, that he was acting with a very small force and 
that after firing ceased he at once withdrew to his quarters at Ram Bagh. 
On being questioned as to whether he had taken any. measures for the 
relief of the wounded, General Dyer explained that the hospitals were 
open and the medical officers were there. “The wounded onlv 
apply for helj). But they did not do this because they themselves 
would be in custody for being in the assembly. I was ready to help them 
if they applied.” He added that it never entered his head that the hospi- 
tals were not sufficient for the number of wounded if they cared to come 
forward. It has not been proved to us that any wounded people were 
^ in fact exposed to unnecessary suffering from want of medical treatment 
42.' The first communicatiun that reached Lahore of what had occur- 
» w , Jallianwala Bagh was in a 

message to the Deputy Wector-General of 
the Criminal Investigation Department at abont 

11 or 11-15 on the night of the 13th. Itwas telephoned to Mr. Xhomnse 

the Chief Secretary, in the following terms : — . P 

“ 11-30 p.M. Got message from the Deputy Commissioner 4mr;f 

much mutilated. Reuse 


to be— sevi 


made to-day and a prohibited meeting dispersed 

cated to Colonel Gasnell who had no report from the C ^ 



Officer Coiiinianding Amritsar, /lumours heavy casualties 
■ in Amritsar to-clay.” 

" About 3 A.M. on the 14tb two gentlemen arrivel by motor-cac with 
j\ communication from tho District Magistrate. The Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor was informed of this message,^ It was fo tho effect that the meeting 
at Jallianwala Bagh 3iad been dispersed by force, and that tho death 
•casualties amounted to about 200. Sir hEichael O’Dwyorsays that ho 
was informed that only British troops had been used and that there was ^ 
no civil officer with General Dyer at tho time. Ho asked for details from " 
•General Beynon. Early ne^ morning General Beynon telephoned 
•General Dyer’s report to tho Lieutenant-Governor’s Private Secretary. 

“ I made no record of the message,” says Sir MichaerO’Dwyer. “It 
-showed as far as I can remember that General Dyer had used only Indian 
.and Gurlvha troops, that ho was accompanied by tho Superintendent of 
Police. I am stating the message as I remember to have received it — 
that he ha 1 to disperse a mob of several thousands assembled in opei'defi-" 
-ance of his proclamation that morning, that tho deal casualties had 
been about 200 and that order had been completely restored in Amritsar. 

. 'That was the message.briefly as far as I remember it. It was General 
^ Be 3 'non’s summary of the message ho had received from General Dyer 
• -and General Beynon who is General Dyer’s superior said that he fully 
-approved of General Dyet’p action and asked if -ho might convey my 
" approval.” According to Sir M»chael the time was not one for disputing 
i;ho necessity of military action. “ I approved of General Dyer’s action 
in dispersing by force tho rebellious gathering and thus preventing fur- 
■thet rebellious acts. It was not for me to say that he had gone too far 
when L was told by his superior officer, that he fully approved Gansral 
Dyer’s action. Speaking with perhaps a more intimate knowledge-of 
the then situation than any one else, I havo no hesitation in saying that 
•Generar Dyer’s action that day was tho decisive factor in crashing tho 
rebellion the seriousness of which is only now being generally reallsol.” 

43. The action taken by General Dyer has also boon described by 

" others as* having saved tho situitiou in the 

Effect. Punjab and having averted a rebellion on a ■ 

'Sca’ie s'urifiar'cn'^neViricniy. Vbi!nrtav«h,’jmwi^vw.,T«pp‘rtn:*tt»'tcs-i/ussWnj 
to draw this conclusion, particularly in view of tho fact that it is not 
' proved that a conspiracy to overth ow British power had been* formed 
' prior to the outbreaks. — ^ - 

44. The view taken as to tho justification for martial law formally * 

instituted on the 14th will affect the question • 
'Pawersgiventethemililary whetherthe Commissioner jvas right in handing ' 
,by the over control at Amritsar to tho military com- 

* -• mandor in the manner and to tho extent which 

’have been described. This latter though a minor question raises issues 
•of cdnstitutional importance : there is a real distinction between military 
assistance to civil authority and tie facto martial law. ' The former is an 
application of force to effectuate tho ordinary law in a limited respect and 
•upon a particular occasion. The latter takes many rights nnd liberties 



avray and substitutes a new form of administration Wo appreciate 
therefore that the action of the Commissioner may bo canvassed m 
relation to high principles though it has to be borne m mind that deci 
Sion taken by an officer in faco of an emergency, sudden and extreme, 
may involve difficult legal or constitutional questions which he has no 
chanco and no duty to disentangle before taking action 

At the time when Major Macdonald was told that the situation was 
be\ ond military control and that he must take such immediate steps as 
-the military situation demanded, Mr Kitchm, the Commissioner, did 
not intend cither to supersede the Deputy Commissioner or to make a 
formal abandonment of his own functions He expected — with ever} 
reason — that surviving Europeans in the Kotwali would not bo rescued 
that mght save by troops fighting their wav through the streets It was 
not his fault that the situation had become a military one until things 
■should greatly change the military situatiou was the only one As 
both civil and military authorities were working hard together, living 
in theiT boots at tho railway station eating and sleeping together as 
they could, it is to expect a, great deal to require that on the 10th or 
11th the distinction between military aid and martial law — not much 
in point — should bo much considered Wc find the order as to burials 
signed by tho Deputy Commissioner though it was just as much the 
order of tho Officer Commanding and seems to ha\o been handed out by"" 
the latter The Deputy Commissioner had General Dyer’s proclamation 
of the 13th translated and accompanied him when it was proclaimed 
by beat of drum • 

If under the Criminal Procedure Code a clear provision for the case 
was to their hand, we should consider that the civil officers were bound 
to know it and to act accordingly Bub the provisions of this Code are 
in terms provisions for dispersing “ any unlawful assemblv or anj assem 
bly of five or more persons likely to cause a disturbance of the public 
peace ” Section 131 gives power to any commissioned officer of His 
Majesty’s Army to disperse such an assembly by military force when the 
public security is manifestly endangdted bv it, although no mawistratc 
•can be commumcated with We see much difficulty m assummer that 
the necessities of the 10th of April are m any way provided for by a 
-mere direction as to how an assembly can be dispersed and we think that 
tho Commissioner, on the facts as known, to him, had to act promptlv 
and adequately upon general pnnciples caution and common sense 
One of the reasons — and not the least — for execrating such excesses as 
those of the Amritsar mobs is just that they impenl regular government 
, . 45 "Whether m a correct mcw rebellion w 
Punjab or m this distoc 
The m^urre fa^fceri 10th jaiJ^-ay station 

urgent measures to cop _ 

of which the measure and the limit were entirely uncertam Its'o^f**^'^ 
siblo attributes at least were black beyond any shading adiecf ° 
categories and distinctions were Ies«5xmportant than adequate nreci 
It was clear that the civil power had become powerlts? , that vth ^ 


IS on foot or not m the 

" of it the Commissioner 

had to take stern and 
e at once with 



done for the present Lad to bo done or enforced hy the milifarj , that irt 
doing anything the military oHlcers would require a free hand mthin. 
wido limits If in these circumstances ue find as we do here that the 
military officer was'^gnen os the object before him the restoratipn of 
civil authority, and that civil and military officers acted m concert 
in all matters short of tlio actual command of troops, wo thmk that so- 
long as nothing ^^as done in excess of the immediate necessities of the 
emergency, the situation was not badly handled Until the 13th we 
can find no senous ground of criticism as regards things actually done 
To .bring out the Europeans, to take possession of the Kotwah and to 
bold Its approaches, to march a column round and through the city 
and to make some arrests were unexceptionable acts Until we come 
to the events of the 13th, we understand that criticism of what aas- 
actually done is rather by suggestion that the excitement of the 10th had 
burnt itself out and that more should have been done to resume control 
of the city than the authorities thought it wise to attempt or possible 
to do 


One matter of complaint as regards this period is that the supply of 
water and electric light was cut off from the city, apparently at the 
instigation of the military authorities A rumour was spreading that the 
water had been poisoned Hydrants had been smashed and water 
was pourmg out In the civil lines the authorities and their friends did 
not use the water for some time in case the rumour should be based on 
•fact The electric light was cut off apparently for a variety of reasons 
"W e think that this was not uncalled for as a mere matter of safetj 
darkness on the streets would tend to p^e^ ent people thronging there at 
night if It was intended that this inconvenience might help to hnng the 
oity,^to a more sober frame of mind and remind people that noting might 
bring mconvemences to citizens m general, we are not prepared to con- 
demn it though Its utihty for this purpose may be doubtful 

It IS quite true that m the course of the 12th the position was harden- 
ing into rfc Jacio martial law The Commis 
13lh April iioner had left on the night of the 11th and 


General Dyer had arri\ed somewhat later on that night On the 23th 
formal martial law was expected , the telegram t-anctioning it was des 
p'ltched at midnight the trouble had been spreadmg and Amntsar was 
1 nown not to be the only area imolved The proclamation of the 13th 
imposed permits for tiax el and a curfew ot-8 1 ar it pr^ibited gathenngs- 
or procession^ These were not unreasonable orders mthemsehes, 
they were issued wuth the concmsanco of the Deputj Commissioner , 
had they been wisely enforced little would ba\c b6cn heard of any special 
crie\ auce o\ cr this single daj It docs remom, how c\ cr, that there was 
this one da} of active martial law before the Government of India hud 
moved under Regulation X of 1801 The incident of the Jallianwala 
Bach we hav c ahead} dealt with upon its ments and as the ncctssit} for 
martial law will be dealt with m due course, we do not feel it menmbent 
m>on us to enter into any special or theorttical (liscu5sion as to the 
martial law dc/acio which anticipated Oidmance I of 1919 



47. In jiidginp! tlicsc matters the state of the city hetivccn the lOlh 
Slate c! the city. t*'® '«<• of the 12th April must bo veiy 

n' , XT i onrcfully eonsiilctcd. A Criminal Investigation 

Department In.spcctor wa.s in the city in the morning of the 10th 
and after v.ifnessmg the ermvd at Hall Bridge and at the Telegraph Office 
went home in fear of being lecognised and killed. At 0 r.,M he came 

out of his house and witnessed the loot of the NationI Bank godowns 
Crowds were going about with lalhis and shouting against Govern- 
ment. Municipal pipes and clcctrc wires were smashed. A Sikh imd 
a Muhammadan at the Khair-ud-Din mosque were inciting the crowd 
saying, “Murder the Europeans- this is the time th®at we s3d 
rise. Ilie Inspector told hia Deputy Superintendent what he Iiad 
eccn and the Commissioner on the evening of the 10th had a verbal 
accoiint from the Deputy Superintendent, before the arrival of froons 
from Lahore. . nuop.s 

As regards the 11th we have evidence ns to the excitement of the 
large crowds at the mosque before the funerabs started. Alrenrlv ii 
10th and again on this day the rumour ns to Lahore Fort being ta!-on 
was going round. A meeting was held and volunteers appointed ioVo 
round the baraar, as watchmen, with long bamboo stieVs of wh 
or 4 hundred were purchased for the purpose. waicii i 

A witness states that a very large crowd assembled before Dp Bashir’s 
house and some COO Ivore allowed inside to a meeting at whirlfit 
proposed that if the Government would agree to take no stens in r. 
of the events of the 10th, the larlal would he brong ? oTn Ld ’ 
morning. This condition being seen to be impossible noting wJs 
done at the meeting, ft would appear also that on the 11th and 
there were renewed manifestations of Hindu-Muhammadan unitv / 
drmkmg out of the same cups, entiug sweetmeats together. On tt.Vioti* 

at 4 r.M,therewasameetingatTopKatika,opparcntlvaTjrnff.srf TV 

about the deportations. Dor/of continued, thoifgh notMwwys voImiH*'-'!® 
as the crowds insisted on it. On the 12th exciting and sedUious n™t 
were to he read on the electric posts. posters 

In addition to this wre h.Tve General Dver’s account of what l 
on Ins march through the city on the )2th and I3lh. Tke civil a 
had people from the city coming to tee them on the 11th tbmial 
many. The attitude of the pleaders ns representiu" the rioteS la”* 
tion with the fimorals has alrc.Tdy been noticed, fn thc=o dr™° 
the appreciation of the ease which was entertained at the ’ 

authorities, military and civil alike, was that the city t.-, ont ? 
and in revolt against them, that any Europeans rn'ml hiin 
protected by a strong force would go to almost certain death a™ 
a state o£ war ” was subsisting. It is true that troons tn r “ 
not attacked and that on the Ilth and 12th arrests wefe nf, i 
aid of the military. But the best evidence of the position 1 ^ 
after the 10th is the evidence of what happened oh the 
IS cerlamly little to show that any revulsion of feeiing had t i™'^ 

The Deputy Commissioner tells as that in the city it we. / , P’“te. 

freely said that . 



it might bo the Baj* of the •Sariwf outside but inside it was Hindu- 
musiihnan U }iaht‘ma(.% 

48. Appreciating the position as best we can upon the evidence, 
we think the authorities on the spot were almost 
Aclijn cl Ih^uthont'es on certainly wise on the llth and 12th in not 
endeavouring to take any speedier or more 
resolute action than they did to reduce the city to order. We find it 
difficult to suggest any actual measures on their part which were at once 
practicable, serviceable and likely to end the state of chaos quickly. 
On the other hand, when carefully considered, it seems impossible to 
suppose that the state of things existing on the 10th and the succeeding 
days could happen or continue without evoking at some stage a state of 
(le facto martial law. The Kotwah was hold in force and there were police 
posts round the walls, but it is certain that -for these days the King- 
Empetor’s\jvrit did not run in the city : legal process might have been 
enforced byarms but not otherwise , courtscouldnofcanddid^nofcsit. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Lahore District. 


The tlisturbances in the district of Lahore occurred first in the town 
of Lahore itself and then in the Kasur sub-division. Trouble in the 
capital had been brewing for some time before it eventuated in serious 
disorder on the evening of the 10th April The disorders in Kasur 
occurred on the 12th, no*inarhcd premonitory signs having preceded it 
in that locality. 


(1) Lahore. 

1. In the capital itself an active opposition to the Rowlatt Bills had 
Rnwi.tt Bill A.iiaiinn '""y «M'y aftot thoir publication in 

• ‘ the Gazette of India on the 18th January 1919. 

The Bills wore referred to a Select Committee on the lOfch.Pcbruary 
but on the 4th Pebniary a meeting in the Bradlaugh Hall had^already 
been held under the auspices of the local “ Indian Association ” of 
which the Secretary was He. Duni Chand. On the 1st March Hr. Gandhi 
had issued to the pros? the tormsof the Sat^ajraha vow and inaugurated 
hia campaign of “ civil disobedience to laws.” On the 0th March another 
protest meeting was held at the Bradlaugh Hall and addressed by Dr. 
Kitchlow of Amritsar and other persons including Pandit Rambhai 
Dutt of Lahore. It was presided over by the Hon’ble Mr. Pazl-i-Husain 
who gave cvidenco before us to the effect that the passive resistance 
, principle did not find favour with tho great majority of the educated 
classes in Lahore and that no one in Lahore, to the best of his belief 
ever took the Sa'ijagraha vow. Wo think that these statements repre- 
sent the facts with substantial accuracy but by the* 9th of March when 
neither Bill had yet been passed, tho “ civil disohcdience ” notion was 
new ; people were cosiuetting with it and holding it in terrorem over tho 
head of tho authorities, though not resolved to adopt or censure it 
The resolution passed at this meeting was drawn, as Mr. PazI-i-Husain 
tells us, “ with tho object of not taking Gandhi’s vow of passive resis- 
tance.” Its terms were ” that in the event of these Bilk Hein" nas-ed 
into law in spite of the unanimous opposition afforded by communities 
•of all shades of opinion, the Indian public will be justified in havin" 
resort to such forms of passive resistance as they can eventually dec'do 
upon.” One e.vcited sperker was stopped by the chairman as he was 
declaring that they should adopt snch means that all Lahore should bo 
coiu-crt^ into a jail. Dr. Kitchlcw declared that ho would follow 3lr- 
Gandhi : others like the chairman were more cautious or more critical 
The chairman asked how ludiaiu were to oppose this law adding 



tlio rmttcr was not an easy one that it was quite oas} for one to say that^ 
ho would uot submit to it but it should be decided after mature thought 

2 On the 18th of March Bill No 2 was passed and this as 

•c HftrHi »' nrrnncBrf foUou cd OH tHc 24th bj Mr Gandhi s call for a 

7 ar/fff, a tarenty four hours fast cess^tlon from 
worl and the holding of public meetings* This proposal was certainly 
tal on up in Lahore with enthusiasm whether the educated classes 
had their doubts or not after the 30th March had shown at Delhi the 
dangers of this course, they were both unable and disinclined to do any 
thing to prevent Mr Gandhi’s programme being earned out Before 
the end of March a noti cc was published oier the signature of some pro 
mment residents appointing the 30th March ior a meeting* and 
fast this was later deferred till Sunday 6th Apnl 

3 There was thus no Anr/fli at Lahore oh 4he 30th March 1919 In 


Mew howeaer of what had occurred at Delhi 
Precautions Supenntendent of Police on 

the 2nd April issued a notice under the Police Act requiring persons 
convening or collecting an assembly or directing or promoting a proces 
Sion m the pubbo streets to apply for*a license This order was to be m 
force for a month The Deputy Commissioner on the 4th April called 
together the signatories to the appeal for a liaratal and warned them of 
the consequences of disorder They offered to be responsible for order 
if the police were withdrawn The authorities naturally refused to assent 
to this proposal but promised that no force would be employed to 
mal e shopkeepers open their shops if they were unwilling to do so 


4 The Jarlal of the 6th was complete Processions were formed 
and although this were contrary to the notice of 
^ “ Hartal " on 6th April 2ad Apnl they were not nterfered with by the 
police as they did not appear to bo bent on Molenco On two occasions 
once m the Mall and once m Anarkali large mobs as they were proceeding 
out of the city away from the direction of the Bradlaugh Hall and 
towards the cml station were stopped by semor police officers and mngis 
trates accompanied by police and w th troops behind them m rcsei%e 
Both these mobs wmre induced to go back towards the Bradhugh Hah 
and not further to nsk collisions with authority by Dr Golal Chnnd 
Naurang one of the signatories to the fiar/al notice He a so cleircd 
the Gol Bagh of loafers and to lus influcncii and assistance the fnet that 
nothing untoward occurred on the conclusion of the large meeting at the 
Bradlaugh Hall must m large measure be attributed Thus although 
no collision between the people and the police took place there were 
from the point rf MCW of the outliont cs aery disquieting cicmo ts m 
the day s occurrences and the police had a strenuous time I or the most 
part Bliopkeopcrs closed their shops \oIuntnnly but there were certain 
cases where coercion was employed against people who wisl cd to keep 
their shops open and against people ndingm cars The crowds marching 
through thestroctaindulgcdmcncsBuchns* Ilat Hat George MarGi/n 

/Tin'’ George is dead) They demonstrated against Indian gentlemen 
^ho were btlioacd to bo friendly to the Government At the meeting 
u 



in the Bradlaugh Hall European police ofEcers^who attended vrero 
loudly hooted and hissed. Some of the speeches were excitable and some 
praise of passive resistance was uttered ; a poeni was recited referring to 
the Eowlatt Act byway of poetic license in terms of extravagant untruth 
but on the whole, so far as we can judge from the Criminal Investiga-'” 
tion Department report, the meeting was kept within the hounds of a 
political agitation by speakers representing different degress of fairness 
and folly, sense and extravagance. It may be' noted that resolutions 
were passed condemning the authorities at Delhi for having " fired upon 
innocent persons without any justification ” and viewing with alarm 
and disapproval ” the orders passed by the Punjab Government against 
Drs. Kitchlew, Satyapal and others. 

5. Business was resumed in the city on the 7th and 8th April. On the 

„ . 9th April the annualJJflwiVawmi procession w.iq 

iTeld. This is ‘essentially a tt'ndu Teligi™ 
festival, but on this day at Lahore as at Amritsar it was made the occa- 
sion of public fratermsation between Hindus and Muhammadans. The 
prevailing cries were political rather than religious. 

6. On the 10th the political -atmosphere, already highly charged 

was made acutely worse by the arrival in the 
lOlh Apnl.^ toses of cx- afternoon o£ two pieces of news'. The Govern- 
ment of India in concert with the local author- 
ities of Delhi, Bombay and the Punjab had taken steps under the Defence 
of India Act to prohibit Mr. Gandhi from going to Delhi or entering the 
Punjab. On the 9th, when in the train travelling to Delhi from Bombay - 
hehad been served with orders to this effect and, on refusing to return 
had been arrested at Palwal and accompanied back to Bombay, which 
Presidency he was ordered not to leave for the present. Hews of this 
arrest reached Lahore about 3-30 p.m. on the 10th and soon afterwards 
came the news of the horrible outbreak at Amritsar which had followed 
upon the deportations of Drs. KUchlew and Satyapal. The civil 
authorities m Lahore (Quickly made their dispositions and arranged for 
troops being sent from the cantonments to aid the police if necessi 
to maintain order. Pickets were stationed at the Telegraph Office th 
Gymkhana Club where there were a large number of European ladies 
Government House and the European hotels. A main object -of th 
authorities was to prevent crowds gathering in the civil fingg —-l ® 
they might scatter thereby increasing the difficulty of restrainini? th 
from acts of violence if they became disorderly. AhoUt 6 pm th^^ 
was a conference of the chief officials at Government House 
Lieutenant-Governor which w.as interrupted by news of trouble h ^ ^ 

broken out, navin 


;ing 


7. Crowds had begun to assemble in the city, shops \r<»ro i, 
. .. / .. ■ and shouts of Mahatma Gandi hi 

being made. Students wo— - - 


Finns' the Malt. 


ing 


_ were niakb„' 

selves prominent. A large number of people emerged from tlf ^ 

Gate •with a black flag as a sign of mourning and proceeded alon ^ ■^'^hari 
Bazar to the Mall. This crowd iras almost certainlr ho..*. ° Anarkali 

making 



tlio mnHor was not an easy one, that it was quite casj for one to say that 
ho would not submit to it, but it should be decided after mature thought 

2 On the 18th of March lloi^att Bill No 2 was passed and this was 

M Hiriit •* nr(<n/.earf followcd OH thc 24th by Mr Gandhi s call for a 

^ •’ hartal, ft twenty four hours’ fast cessation from 

work and thc holding of public meetings^ This proposal \sas certainly 
taken up in Lahore enthusiasm whether the educated classes 
had their doubts or not after the 30tli March had shown at Delhi the 
dangers of this course, they were both unable and dismchned to do any 
tiung to prevent Mr Gandhi’s programme being earned out Before 
the end of !RIarch a noti cc was published ov er the signature of some pro 
mment residents appointing the 30th March for a meeting ‘Zsnr/fil and 
fast this was later deferred till Sunday, 6th April 

3 There was thus no Anr/of at Lahore oh 4he 30th March 1919 In 


view however of what had occurred at Delhi 
Frecau ions Superintendent of Police on 

the 2nd April issued a notice under the Police Act requiring persons 
convemng or collecting an assembly or dnecting or promoting a pieces 
Bion in thc public streets to apply for'a license This order was to be m 
force for a month The Deputy Commissioner on the 4th April called 
together the signatories to the appeal for a haraial and warned them of 
the consequences of disorder They offered to be responsible for order 
if the pobce were withdrawn The authorities natujaIJ> refused to a'lsent 
to this, proposal but promised that no force would be employed to 
make shopkeepers open their shops if they were unwilling to''do so 


4 The hartal of the 6th was complete Processions were formed 
u iifi eib A and although tins were contrary to the notice of 
^“Hami on h pn 2nd April thej were not interfered with by the 
pobceas they did not appear tobe bent on violence Ontwo occasions 
once in the Mall and once in Anarkali large mobs as they were proceeding 
out of the city away from the direction of the Bradlaugh Hall and 
towards the cml station were stopped by senior police officers and magis 
trates accompanied by police and with troops behind them in reserve 
Both these mobs were induced to go back towards the Bndhugh Hall 
and not further to nsk colbsions with authority hy Dr Gokal Chand 
Naurang one of the signatories to thc fartal notice He a’so cleared 
the Gol Bagh of loafers and to his mflucncQ and assistance the fact that 
nothing untovrard occurred on the conclusion of the largo meeting at tlio 
Bradlaugh Hall must in large meosuro be attributed Thus although 
no collision between the people and the police took place, there were 
from the point rf anew of the authorities very disquieting elements m 
the day s occurrences and thc police had a strenuous time For the most 
part shopl copers closed their shops voluntarily but there were certain 
cases where coercion was employ ^ against people who wished to 1 cep 
their shops open and against people riding in cars Thc crowds marching 
through the streets indulged m cnes such as " Hat Hai George Mar Gya ’ 
(King George is dead) Tlioy demonstrated against Indian gentlemen 
who were bwheved to bo friendly to the Government At the meeting 
C4 



in ttc Bradlaugli Hall European police officers, r?lio attended .-wexo 
loudly hooted and hissed. Some of the speeches were excitable and some 
praise of passive resistance was uttered ; a poem was recited referring to 
the Rowlatt Act by way of poetic license in terms of extravagant untruth 
but on the whole, so far as we can judge from the Criminal Investiga-" 
tion Department report, the meeting was kept within the botinda of a 
political agitation by speakers representing different degress of fairness 
and folly, sense and extravagance. It may noted that resolutions 
were passed condemning the authorities at Delhi for having “ fired upon 
innocent persons without any justification ” and viewing “ with alarm 
and disapproval ” the orders passed by the Punjab Government against 
Drs. Kitchlew, Satyapal and others. 

5. BusinesswasresumedinthecityontheTthandSthApril. Ontho 

. 9th April the annual 2?amiVawmt procession was 

am aumi. Ifeld. This is essentially a Hindu religious 

festival, but on this day at Lahore as at Amritsar it was made the occa- 
sion of public fraternisation between Hindus and Muhammadans. The 
prevailing cries were political rather than religious. 

6. On the 10th the political •atmosphere, already highly charged 

was made acutely worse by the arrival in tha 
loih ApnU^^auses ol e«- afternoon of two pieces of news'. The Govern- 
ment ol India in concert with the local author- 
ities of Delhi, Bombay and the Punjab had taken steps under the Defence 
of India Act to prohibit Jlr. Gandhi from going to Delhi or entering the 
Punjab. On the 9th, when in the train travelhng to Delhi from Bombay 
he had been served with orders to this effect and, on refusing to return 
had been arrested at Palwal and accompanied back to Bombay, which 
Presidency ho was ordered not to leave for the present. News of this 
arrest reached Lahore about 3-30 p.m. on the 10th and soon afterwards 
came the news of the horrible outbreak at Amritsar which had followed 
upon the deportations of Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal. The civil 
authorities in Lahore quickly made their dispositions and arranged for 
troops being sent from the cantonments to aid the police if necessarv 
to maintain order. Pickets were stationed at the Telegraph Office the 
Gymkhana Club where there w'ere a large number of European ladies at 
Government House and the European hotels. A main object .of th 
authorities was to prevent crowds gathering in the civil fines wh 

they might scatter thereby increasing the difficulty of restraining 

from acts of violence if they became disorderly. About 6 py 
w'as a conference of the chief officials at Government House u-itK +1!^ 
Lieutenant-Governor which was interrupted by news of trouble h ' ^ 
broken out. ^vzng 

7 . Crowds had begun to assemble in the city, shops wgfp ci, 

r- s 41. 'm II ■ shouts of " Mahatma Gandi hi 

nrins on th. Hall. ^ete 

selves prominent. A large number of people emerged from th t 
G ate with a black flag as a sign of mourning and proceeded alon a 
B azar to the Mall. This crowd was almost certainlv hpnt ^ Anarkali 

upon making 



its way to tlio Lieutenant Governor at 6o\ crnment House The Kevd 
Mr Lucas, Pnncipal of the Forman Ciinstian College, saw this crowd 
bofoTO it actually came mto collision witli the police He noticed a 
good many students in it ho sau it was an unrulj and highly excited 
croud and he sent for one of his students and order him to retiun to his 
hostel as ho anticipated that the crowd might hav e to be fired on When 
the crowd reached the Mall, the first place thej made for was tlje Govern 
ment Telegraph Office The officer m charge of the detachment of troops 
stationed there made his men fiv bayonets and adi ance On seeing the 
soldiers the mob hesitated for a minute and then turned down the Mall 
Two Indian Police officers mth a handful of men intercepted the crou ds 
near the Lawrence Statue and endeavoured to get them to retire but they 
were unsuccessful The mob ad\ anced m small rushes and the police 
were dnven bach for some distance toward'^ the 0 Dwyer Soldiers’ 
Club Hero Mr Fyson, the Distnct Magistrate, Mr Cochs, Depiitv 
Inspector General of Police, Criminal Im e<5tJgntion Department, and, 
a little later, Mr CfarLe, Deputi Superintendent of Pohee, armed on 
the spot Mr Tyson oi-dcred the mob to retire but they refused and 
pre'ised round him One" of the mob caught hold of him A Deputy 
Superintendent of Police speaks to two men having caught hold of 
muskets m the hands of the ton«tables Attempts veere made by the 
mob to get round the police by going through the compound of the 
0 Dwyer Soldiers’ Club The mob were getting complefoij out of hand 
and, as he had no other means of stoppmg their progres*! Air Fyson 
ordered the police to fire From a dozen to twentj shots were fired 
with the result that one man was biffed and about seten wounded On 
this firing taking place the mob began to breal and orders weic at once 
given to cea<5e fire hir Fyson being in England C'^uld not be examined 
by us but the following pissago from the evidence of Mr Cooks who was 
with him, describes the occurrence — 

Q AYhal occurred when you came up to the mob i 

'1 Until we got very clo*?e to them we did not I now that there were 
any pohee there They were mi^'ed up with the crowd , but when wo 
actually got in contact with the mob there were about a dozen uniformed 
men with musl ets who were doing their best to push the crowd awuj 
They weie quite unsuccessful Then Mr Ty^'on and I went and bar 
angued them and wo were hustled about a great deal There was a 
good deal of abii«e given There were certain struggles going on betw cen 
the constables and members of the mob and Air Fv ■'on said “ yo i must 
fire” But the difficulty was to collect the men— to get them lack 
from the crowd and also to make one s orders heard The none was 
tremendous It was impossible to pass orders Tv entunll> we pulled 
n few men from the crowd and got them to loa J and fir«, 

Q At the time this order was given, was there an imminent danger 
of the police being cntirelj overpowered ! 

/f Quite, the} were* getting round ns from the compound of the 
0 Dwyer Club 

cc 



Q. Did you apprehend that serious consequences might result '{ 

A. Yes. 

Apart from being in contravention of the order issued by the Superin- 
tendent of Police on 2nd April, there can, ^vc think, be no doubt at all 
that this mob, which was a large one extending for fifty yards behind a 
front of about 20 yards wide, was certain to cause a disturbance of the 
public peace and likely to cause very grave disorder. It was one which 
could not possibly be allowed to proceed into the civil station or towards 
Governincnt House. Actual and direct evidence of any specific criminal 
or violent intention beyond that it was minded by show of criminal force 
to ovemwo authority is not before iia. "What is abundantly proved in 
our opinion is that it ■w«as cs.sential for the public security that it should 
be dispersed, that it was repeatedly ordered to disperse, that it showed 
by its conduct a firm determination to proceed,' and that nothing short 
of firing would have been of any use. We approve Mr. Fyson’s action 


8. Soon after the police had fired a party of cavalry arrived and the 

Firing near Uha;i Gaia. P"”"" to dear the Mall 

and approaches to the Civil, station. Tho 
crowds had to bo driven back and in the course ol this operation Mr 
Clarke, Deputy Superintendent ot Police, was thrown down by one rioter 
who foil on top ol him. This man was hit on the .shoulder by a sub- 
inspector with his revolver and ran oil. A constable who raised his 
musket to fire was stopped from doing so by Mr. Clarke. Though driven 
back tho mob did not disperse but gathered again in largo°numbers 
near tho Lohari Gate. Many additional people emerged from this gate 
and added their numbers to the mass of pcoplenlreadly assembled TI 
efforts of Mr. Clarke and a small body of police to disperse the mob 
unavailing. Ho was joined by Mr. Broadway, the Superiiitendcnr!!? 
Police, with some cavalry— followed shortly by 25 armed police 
cavalry got the crowd pressed back along Anarkali to within 200* 
of the Circular Road but at this point the crowds had become vi'rv 
Hr. Broadway estimates that 15 to 20,000 people sere in front 
Mr. Pyson was sent for to come and bring reinforcements F° fK 
quarters of an hour Mr. Broadway and his men were stoned \ 7 • 

and mud. Mr. Broadway was hit five or sis times ; on thro ‘‘^cks 

badly : some sort of crackers were also used by the mob aff 
bad come on. From the roofs of some low sheds or house's 
bricks and rubbish were lying, the wilder and more active* 
specially harassing the police with missiles. Two or th were 

buckshot were fired into this quarter on Mr. Broadway’ of 

Mr. Tyson arrived — quite justifiably in our opinion ^ ^ before 


■ 9. Tlie only effect of this firing was to check the atto i-' r 

particular quarter. Tlie — * - from 


Disperssd by firing. 


remained turbulent and defiant 
thcir'attack upon the police force. iWr. Rambhaj Dutf ^‘^^*roued 
was doing all he' could to get the crowd away but the ^ leader, 
to him oud stoning continued. After three-quartp?^ T ^ould not listen 
57 hour of this 


that 

crowd 



In fact the aero 2 >lancs were not caUed upon to take any action whatever. 
The crowds appeared to be snllcn and bad-tempered and strong forces 
of Indian troops and police were posted in the city : patrols were 
afterwards sent ont in armed parties of not less than 20 as a result of , 
the appearance of the city on this occasion. I^Tien the colnmn got to 

Firing at HiralHimdi. there was a large crorvdmov- 

ing to and from the Badshahi Mosque. Some 
of them were armed with hl7its. This crowd took no notice of any 
warnings to disperse and eventually a Muhammadan magistrate was 
sent to clear the mosque. This he did and crowds came out -of it. 
Cavalry tried to disperse them, but they refused to go, and attempted 
to stampede the horses. Eventually a dense mass collected at the Hira 
Mandi where there is a considerable open space. The police lined up in 
front of the cavalry. The Deputy Comnussioner, Mr. Eyson, took a 
few troops and pushed forward into the crowd warning them to disperse 
and that if not, they would be fired on. The crowd were closing in, 
between Mr, Fyson and the main body of police and he was got back 
with difficulty. Stone-throwng began and the police had to foe. Mr. 
Fyson sanctioned this firing : only eight rounds were fired in all and- 
the crowd began'to break. One man was killed and some 28 wounded. 
All the shots on this 'occasion as on the XOth April were fired by the 
polios’; no shots were fired by the military. The police are usually 
armed with buckshot but some rounds of ball cartridge had been given 
out — one round of ball being fired on the Upper Mall on the 10th April 
.and 2 rounds at Hira Mandi on 12th. We think that it was essential 
on this day to disperse this crowd and that it would have been the end 
of all ohanceto restore order in Lahore if the police and troops liad. 
left without dispersing it. - The pickets already posted in the city, 
especially the police pickets, would have been cut ofi by it : it was 
dense, hostile and armed.witli lai/iis : when stone-throwing commenced 
only oue“ result was possible. Colonel Johnson had rejoined the head 
. of his column at the time and had given the order to advance, but this-' 
order not having reached one of thereat units round a corner, he retiirncd 
to the rear. In tho meantime the firing bad taken place. The fact 
that the police, armed vdthbttckihot, wcee made to toko tho bruot of 
the collsion with the crowd instead of the troops with service ammuni- 
tion, the small number of shots fired by the police and the warnings' 
given to the crowd,-show, in our opinion, that the greatest care was 
taken and the least possible degree of force was used. 

1C. Several posters of seditious and inflammatory character 
which hod been exhibited in diflerent parts of 
' Seditious posters, >nrero secured by the police. , Some 

of these were issued on earlier dates than tho 10th. For example, on 
Gth April o poster was removed from tho Bradlangh Hall in wlitch It 
was said “ to practise tyranny and to give it the name of love, what a 
fine trick is this of the civilisation of the West.” Of tho posters appearing 
on tho I2tb, wo may refer to one containing such passages ns thc^e 

“ Wo are tho Indian nation whose brftverj* nnd honour have boon 
ncknowIed<'cd by all tho kings of the world. The English are tho worst 



f f monkeys whose deceit and cunning are obvious to all 

high and low. Have these monkeys forgotten their nrimnol « j ’ 

IrT h!nf faithless people have forgotten the loyalty of Indian^ 

are bent upon exercising limitless tvrannv n Kr/>ftr»r.v • t ’ 

loins and fight. Kill and he kilM. Do^oi lol colraTe’ fn'/t? 

utmost to turn those mean monkeys from your holy country.” ^ 

The author or authors of the above vemacnlnr T«r»+ir.«c uk 
discovered. The Banda Fauj, a body loXh^e ha e rem' 
a poster of their own, headed Banda Aklibar * dealing 
dillerent events. The first is thearrest of ui ’ Gandh. ® tT ' “‘"I 
event is referred to in these terms , •‘’“““hi. The second 

“ When the news (i.c., Mr. Gandhi’s arrest) reached 

Banda Fauj of the brave Sikhs set fire to the Bank the S’ 

and Electrie Power House. Thev cut the telLanh ® '‘‘’™ 

the railway line. The Banda Fauj of AmUSe^Slfed" 
of European monkeys and their Sikh regiments have !! u 
deserted. 0 Hindu, Muhammadan and Sikh brethren enhsVst 
m the Banda army and fight with bravery against the EmS if 1 °““ 

God will grant you victory Conquer the Enehel, ^ “ 1 “ 

bravery. God will grant victory. Lea’ve off deaS f ' 

men, close offices and workshops. Fight on This°iaTl!’^ Enghsh- 

Gandhi” . ® “e command of 

In what IS described ie the third event occur the words -1- 
■ ^f“l‘™mad8n and Sikh brethren raise ' 

Mbar and kill the Kaffirs. Get ready soon for the wafaff n* f'fr 
grant victory to India very soon. Fight with enthSLi tf,'’'* 
yourselves in the Dirada army.” and enlist 

y\'e were informed by the representatives of the Criminal r 
.,tion Department that such posters as we have referred 
, read.^ Their contents, circulated, os they would be bv those ’"'“leb' 
read, among the ignorant masses of the people, InflamKl 
the people more and more. * named the minds of 


Immediately after the 10th precensorship was imposed 


17. 


13th April. Measures. 


local newspapers. On the ’^Pon all 

_ . district of Lahore was uroclaima. i 

Seditious Meetings Act and notice was given forbidflinfr n the 

of more than 10 people. Liquor shops were ordered to close 

18. On the same date the station of "W^agah, about 14 ■ 

Wagali Slalion atlacktJ. “nd sacked .'l® 

- wires were cut, a length of l!n„ „ ''‘sgraph 

and an armoured train in consequence derailed wifi.’ up 

occasioning any loss of life. This appears to have he ’‘“"’ever 

incitement at a fair held in a village called Jliniala • T ''“ult of 

responsible for the outrage. • ’ ^“ore itself is poj 

• Blndgepn newspaper. 
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39 On Htli April, tlieXociI Go\criin cnt of tlicPunjab actingunder 

,.,h Defence of India Acfc deported Pandit 

tions ^ ' Pambliaj Dutt Xalo Ilnr Kishan lal and LaJa 

Diini Ch&nd ovbo 'jyere leaders and bad been 
actn ely associated with the promulgation of a larlal in connection with 
the moacmcnt against the Bowlatt legislation 

20 The. Mortal started on the mormiig of tbe 11th April did not 
Thr. (I M terminate until the I8th April when it was 

ended by direct action of the military under 
the operation of martial law, which was proclaimed at liahore on the 
15th The langars also which had been established to facilitate the 
eonhnuation of the hartal by providing food for those who otherwise 
might be unable to get it wbile hartal continued were eventuallj 
suppressed under martial law The efforts to induce people to abandon 
hartal commenced immodiatelj after the 10th These were made not 
■only by the Deputy Commissioner but a/so by prnate mdividua/s, as 
well as by some gentlemen engaged in public matters but not associated 
with the original organisers of the hartal The efforts were well meant 
but came to nothing On the lltb at tbe Telegraph Office and on tbe 
12th and 13th in the Town Hall the Deputy Commissioner had a meeting 
with various persons ajpd mformed them that if tbe shops continued 
to be kept closed martial law would baa etc be brought in Aproposal 
was made and carried to the Chief Secretary — that tbe mihtary should 
be lemoa ed from the city arrested persons released on bail and that the 
bodies of the men killed by the firing of the police should be given up 
11 e und,erstand that these conditions of which the first was impossible 
particularlj as the Kaaur outrages had broken out on the 12th were 
-thought to be necessary to induce shopkeepers to bsten to the persua 
fiion of those who had originally organised hartal This may explain 
why they were put forward and if so show the determined state of 
mmd m the city The Go%erninent refused to make eny bargain on 
these lines though it may be noted that m Lahore persons arrested 
w ere generally released on bail after martial law had commenced pending 
inaestigation of the charges against them The bodies of two men 
killed on tbe 10th were not returned but the buna] uas earned out by 
the authorities in the jail though relate cs were allowed to attend One 
man was not identified The reason was that any other course was 
thouf’ht likely to lead to a derDonstratioa and probably would ha\e 
^i\cn a new occasion for hartal 

(2) &isur 

1 Kasur is a toww of 25 000 inhabitants situated m Lahore district 
It IS about 37 roilca from Lahore itself ^>0 
ttth April ‘ HarlaJ” Jmrtal was held there either on JOth \rarch 
eemmenetfl npatha of the touii to the 

«cncral scheme of protect against the Kowlatt legislation was resented 
m other places and people of Knsur were taunted for not jommg m 
the movement Humour was rife m the bazaar that Knsur traders 



•^\'ould bo boycotted by other places. There is some evideiice, though 
not conclusive, thut ’shopkeepers of Amritsar- and 'Lahore vere'coni- 
niencing to boycott Kasur by refusing goods and dishonouring hmdis* 
It is said, but not proved before us, that emissaries came from Amritsar 
or Laliorc to arrange for the holding of a hartal. Ilou’cvcr this may 
be, a Kasur shopkeeper, Nadir Ali Shah, at the head of a large croud, 
in which most of the local school-boys and one school-master had joined, 
wont about closing shops in the afternoon of the 11th of April. Many 
shops were closed unwillingly and in view of the appearance of the 
crowd. In the evening a meeting was held which some pleaders were 
induced to address : these speeches did not contain any incitement 
to violence “and cannot be called inflammatory. After the pleaders 
had left, Nadir Ali Shah addressed the meeting in ajnore violent strain. 
The news of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest at Palwal reached Kasur some time 
'on this day : probably also tbe news ©f the outbreak at Amritsar. 
Different views are entertained by different ofBcials as to the compara- 
tive importance of these two disturbing factors ; both were certainly' 
in operation by' the next day. 


2. Next morning, 12th April, the hartal continued. Before 10 

. . o’clock the crowd und6t the leadership of Nadir 

'''“y station 

carrying a c/mrpo?/f on which was a black 
flag by way of symbolising the funeral of Liberty, a notion that had 
been popularised by an Amritsar newspaper called the "Wagi conducted 
by one Durga Das. It indulged in gcneial cries of lamentation and 
beating of breasts and gradually worked itself up into a state of frenzy’ 
in the manner of a Muharram procession. It did considerable damage 
by brealdng doors and throwing stones at windows. It was directly 
incited to further acts of destruction by Nadir Ali Shah (since executed 
for these crimes) and others who were leading it. On this day it seems 
to us proved that a dozen or so of persons who did not belong to Kasur 
and who have not been traced or caught were noticed taking a promi- 
nent part. The suggestion made to us was that they came from Amritsar 
butinthecircumstances wecaimot alfirmthis. Cries were raised aaamst 
the Rowlatt Act and in favour of Gandhi and others. Nadir Ali Shah 
made a speech telling the crowd that this was their last chance and the • 
must remove the knife which was at their throats. This incitemeivt 
led to wailing and moaning and extensive acts of destraction 5h 
instruments at the Tele^ph Office were put out of action, fuxnit ^ 
was set on fire, the. booking office ransacked and uisordered, an oil 
was burnt, tbe telegraph wires were cut with nippers and all the i 
inside the station buildings were looted or destroyed. A Bub-in<? 
of the Railway Police and some men ate stationed at Kasur b 
seems to have been only one constable at the station at this fi 
farnswecandiscoverneitherhenoTany of the railway staff did 
effective to resist the mob. The ostensible reason or esmo,. ®^jtljing 

given for ' 


• Kotos of band, 
t Icdiao bedstead. 



inducing tlio mob or some members of it go to the station was to exhibit 
the ^ libcrt} funeral ” to passengers bj the trams The mob, ho^^e^e^, 
was well armed with fa/^isond other rough substitutes 

3 Three trams were drawn up at the distant signals from Lahore, 

Attack on Enropcons <= train from Fkozo- 

pore was nearc t to the station at about 400 
^ards of? In it a number of Europeans uere travelling Captain 
Liniby of the Rojal Engineers and Lieutenant Jlunro were together 
in a first class compartment * Mr and Mrs Sherbourne and their 
three children were m a second class compartment m which also was 
an Inspector of Railway Accounts Mr Khair Dm Two non commis 
sioned officers Corporal Battson and Lance-Corporal Grmgham of the 
Queen’s and two warrant officers, Master Gunner Mallet and Conductor 
Selbj , were also in the tram 

The mob from the station started running towards the train from 
which the passengers began to alight Among the first of the Euro 
^eans to get out of the tram were Captain Limby and Lieutenant Munro 
w ho were in uniform but unarmed The engine driver stayed on his 
oiigmo the guard who had alighted could not be induced to move 
•the tram and did nothing As soon as Lieutenant Munro was seen by 
the crowd he vvas greeted with shouts of “ Here is an officer, kill him, 
kill him ” With great difficuftv he and Captain Limby managed to 
■fight their wav along the side of the tram and finally to got clear of the 
crowd and make for refuge in a Jat Sikh viJlsga They were hit with 
laths and stones several times they had to stop and fight attacking 
rioters and in the course of their fight they received severe injuries 
from the crowd It is hardly doubtful that if they hid been overpowered 
•their lives would have been taken 

4 Meantime Mr Sherbourne with the assistance of an Indian 

gentleman Mr Khair Dm and Corporal 

Attack on the hut Batt«;oii and Lance-Corporal Gnngham of the 
■Queen s succeeded in getting his wife and children into the compara- 
tive safety of a gate keeper a hut situated near the railwa> embani - 
menf TAg mob made repeabed a^mpts tfo enter the hut tv/ih ii-t? 
obvious intention of dragging out and kilhng the European inmates 
Corporal Battson and Lance Corporal Gnngham defended the hut as 
best the> could, but they were struck and knocked down bj the crowd 
In some extraordinary way they managed to escape uith tlieir lues 
Later in the day 3Ir Sherbourne on his way to inform the militarv 
of what had occurred met Lance-Corporal Gnngham in an evhaurted 
condition having just fallen against the bank at the road side His 
head had been cut in several places and he was bleeding verj badly 
” In the course of the struggle round the hut two men forced 
on entrance One of them knocl cd Mr Lherhourno s hat of? and 
attempted to drag him out m order, as he thought to hand him over 
to the crowd to be murdered Meantime Mr Khair Dm pleaded with 
the rioters not to m >lc.st the Sherbournts About this time Mr Ghulam 
3fohi ud dtti> a Kis ir pleader, or-ived He succeeded in quietening 
01 



CHAPTER Vc 
Gujranwala District. 
(1) Gujranwala. 


1 A \Qry serious outbreak, occurred at Gujranwah, a town of 
, , .. . „ 30,000 mliabitanfs about 36 miles from Lahore 

April*" Har^” ^ Gn CtL April 1919 a local meeting was held at 
which resolutions were passed disapproving 
of the Rowlafcfc Bill and expressing alarm “ at the action of the Delhi 
authorities in firing upon the people of the city which resulted m the 
deaths of so many citizens ’’ A resolution was also passed in these 
terms — 


“ This meeting ei.pccts thjit the Gth of April bo observed os a 
national protest day and a fast of 24 hours be kept by all and 
that all business in the town bo suspended for the day ” 

Colonel O’Brien, the Deputy Commissioner, saw tho organisers of 
tins meeting beforehand, and warned them that if a Jiarfnl took place 
and violence resulted, ho would hold them responsible and arrest them 
A hartal was held on the Gth April, but it passed off without violence or 
open e'^citement. On 12th April, Colonel O’Brien left the district on 
transfer, Khan Bahadur Mirza Sultan Ahmed acting as Deputy Comis- 
sioner, 

2 Until the neWo of the happenings of the 10th at Amritsar and 
. . Lahore had time to affect the people of Gujran- 

Another^demMstratijn -n-ala, there seems to have been no infcontioa 

^ to hold a second hartal After that news, 

Europeans and authorities alike were naturally apprehensne Oa or 
]ust before tho 12th a desire for a further demonstratio i was spreading 
1 nd the probability of its takm:; place was becoming known In some 
quarters it was expected to occur on the 15th On the ISfch it was 
definitely resolved upon for tho nevt day and tho intention reached 
tho ears of the authorities m the evening Though they did not 
apprehcnd.that it would causo disorders of tho character w'h'ch iii fact 
ensued, all available police were called into headquarters, making 
a striking force of about 50 men Before leaving Gujranwala on tho 
12*’h tho Deputy Commissioner liad convcvcil a suggestion to tlio 
\iueriCan missionaries that they aho’uld cons'der tho advisability of 
sending tho r women 'oik away m view ofthb events at Amritsar This 
sugge^t'onwisatfir^tnegat v'cibvthbnbitdur ngtho 13th tho Suporm- 
tendent of Pohee Mr Keren urged his advice more strongly Cipta’n 



dcspitchcd until about midday the vnd of tbi. da} practiciilp al 
tbo ^res along the railwa) in front of the city were cut there 
a break of three or four miles wires being flat on the ground and ab 
sofutclj destroyed, insulators in laige iiurobcrs being smashed 

7 Meanwhile much further disordei had occurred The Katchi 

KatchUriU^e burnt hud been sot on fire bv n crowd and 

® seriously damaged Chaudhri Ghulam Easiil 

Bepiitj Superintendent of Police, had been sent to the citv police station 
With half the resene Mhile there he heard that a mob had gone to 
wards tire Katchi bridge side He went there ivoth a police guard and 
found it on fire ivith a mob surrounding it The mob dispersed at hi"^ 
approach from the Grand Trunk Road A guard was posted and the 
fire engine sent for but as the fire was well ad\ anced and the fire engine 
could not be brought the fire could not be e'ctmguished qincklj The 
wooden phnl s w’ore seriously damaged and the bndge rendered unsafe 
for trams 

At the same time another pobce guard passed this bridge on its way 
further doivn the line This guard was seen to get surrounded by a mob 
some four hundred yards from the bndge the Deputy Superintendent 
hurried with his men to the rescue and the mob dispcr-^ed 

8 The Deputy Supermtendont of Police baaing returned to hiS post 

at the police station, was joined there by Aghft 
Attack “p" ‘‘ne Ghulam Husain on J.xtra Assistaift Commit 
sioner Ho got news of an attack upon the 
Imo at the distant signal on the Lahore side of thS station not far from 
the Katchi bridge Going towards that spot he found Mr Heron and 
other ofBcera wi^h a police guard upon thc*raiIwoa hilo facing a mob 
of 4 or D hundred which was behind the railn ay fencing and on the Grand 
Trunk Road This mob was what remained of a larger mob atmcil 
with crowbars, hammers la(hi> and railwaj implements for brealiug 
up the line, which Mr Heron had driven from their purpose The mob 
I ept closing in upon the line itrcfused-todispcrseandwautcd Mr Heroli 
to salute them by taking off Ins hat One man who had come elo e up 
made a sudden attacl on Mr Heron and stone throwing began at the 
«ame time Mr Heron on bis own resjionsibility ordered his men to fire 
and himself fired his revoU er , we entirely approa o las action This firing 
wa at about 11 o’clock Two or three men were wounded, ones noiulj 
the mob cleared back beyond the railway fencing but stone throwing 
continued from behind it 

9 By thi^ time crowds round the railway station, had increased and 

. efforts to take portions of these crowds bach 

f-tectmgs and speech's gjjy i)cmg made bj magistrates 

also by certain pleaders who aftersrards figured as accused I eforo a 
Tribunal It is clear that during tho inoming meetings wore being 
iddrcsscd about tho Rowhtt Act and other subjects of whifh Hindu 
Muhammadans umtj was the chief— m anew npporentiv of the calf 
having been found hanging to the Katchi bridge Mhcn some men 
wouude I by tho firing at the railway Ime were brought to one of these 
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racetiDgb the temper of the crowd seems to have got worse than before. 
We do not propose to comment upon, or to discuss the'individual action 
of the persons who addressed or assisted at these meetings, but it is clear 
that they were a prominent feature in tbo history of the day. It is fair 
to state that the suggestion that all liquor shops should be closed tame 
from one of the accused pleaders whom the Tribunal acquitted. 

TO. The crowd which had been fired upon from the railway line did 
• • not disperse. It followed Mr. Heron and his 

' ®sa>on. . they returned to the station;^ stoning 

them on the^way, until it joined up with other crowds collected round 
about the station.' At the station crowds came upon the platform. 
One man was threatening to kill Mr. Heron for having shot his brother 
and the' need for further firing was becoming’ imminent when new.? 
arrived that the post office was on fire. This seems to have acted as a 
* diversion and relieved the situation for the moment. ‘ . 


11. At the post office, which is just beside the station, another crowd 
was collected. The building was burning ; 
os 0 ce urn.. water had been removed and the pumps at 

the station damaged : the fire-engine could not eome as the mob would 
not allow it, but the police did what they could to get water from a well 
with buckets. In the result the building was gutted. The crowds wore 
waving blag); flags and hurling bricks— mostly at Mr. Heron — upon tho 
police. Mr. Heron and the- Deputy Superintendent of Police #vppear to 
have thought that tho crowd should have been fired on when it was 
engaged upon and around the burning post office, but tho acting Deputy 
Commissioner whp was present refused to give liberty to fire. Ho seems 
to have been infirrenced partly by tho presence of boys in tho crowd and 
partly by some pleaders who said they would try and persuade the.mob 
to go away. They tried to do so but their efforts ^7ere in vain. In failing 
to order tho police to' tiro upon and so disperse these mobs around tho 
burning post office the acting Deputy Commissioner appears 'to us to 
have comra'it'ccd an error. W Ofiective mcasiues had then been.ta’ken 
to disperse the mob and restore order the later incident.^ of the day 
might'havc been avoided. . - ' ■ 

12. As it was the mob proceeded to other works of destruction. 
Tahsjl Church. “ diik " ban- sections crossed the lines one going towards 
galaw and Disirict Court the taftsfi* and the jail, the other towards 
burnt. Firin» in -CivH . the district courts and do/«"f' bungalow. Tfie 
* , iahsil, the chhtch, thb dak bungalow and the 

district court were- all set on fire althougli the crowd were driven off 
from the jail. The police force was quite inadequate to cope with the 
situation. Up and do^vn the cml station, after 2 o’clock, they were 
reduced to firing on the mobs, whenever sighted ; but apparently this 
. wag mostly firing at a distance, and it caused few, if any, casualties 
The police lines themselves were attacked ; the mob proposing to set" 


• Local icvenuo office.’ 

‘ , t TravcUota’ rest house. 
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the builchiig*' on fire (ind th * to Ijicnl ojen the jail Ihe}. uere 
oispcrsed the mob dii>pcrfC(l tlicj did so onlvtoform 

ag im In this ^\a} the mob returned to tho laihiaj' station, in the 
afternoon set the buildings and the goods shed on lire and looted 
The Uasson Industrnl School was burnt aUo 

The police were nearly exhausted when at about ten minutes past 

Amplanesanm three acroplante from 

J^ahoro am\ed o\er the town It was not 
until about 9 o clock at night that the fir&t trcojis arrived 


The mets when th'* aero 
planes arrived 


13 Tho mam object of the mob was ceitamlj to destrdj all Govern 
ment buildings Tnd there is little room for doubt 
that thc\ were imitating or repeating what 
thoj had heard of Amritsar on the 10th hen 
in the civil station thev do not appeal to ha\e gone hunting for Europeans* 
m then bungalows The District Engineer and his wife and children 
had been A\omed by Sir Heron and took refuge in the Treasurj which 
was protected by a small guard under a ftatildar There were few other 
Europeans in the town apart from oflici;rs actual!} engaged m dealing 
mth the mobs In these circumstances no Europeans actually came 
withm the grasp of any of the crowds though the mob persistently 
showed its anger against Mr Heron and shouted threats to kill him 
It IS naturall} difficlult to disco\ er witli precision upon what acts the 
different mobs were eng^ged at the moment w hen the aeroplanes a^^l^ ed * 
A witness tells us that they were burning the Industrial School at tht 
time Thej had nioreoi er set fire tp church and probably to tfie 
goods shed onl} a few moments before Crowds were infesting tho 
locaUty of the stat on iL «eems impossblo to suppose that tlie} had 
changed their intent and w ere not still bent on mi'clncf as before There 
was still ever) ground foi great anxieti aa to the safet} of the Eiiroj cans 
in the treasury and elsewhere 

The state of the town is best shown aa it presented it'eJf to the ej es 
of Captain (now Major) D H M Caiberi} MC DEC Flight Com 
mander bo 31 Squadron whose aeroplane arri\ed first At heights 
aaiying from ICO to 700 feet he flew oxer Gujnnwnla and the nllngcs 
withm an area of three miles to reconnoitre tho positron Ho sou that 
the railway station was burning and also goods in the goods ^hed There 
WAS a tram on the up line which appeared to ho on fire as well Tho 
station was crowded with-pcop e and thero were large numbers of jeople 
around it on the roads leading fiom the cita to the cjx il lines and m tJie 
streets of the citj The English Church ai'd ftmrliouecs in the cm! Iinr^ 
on the east of the radwnj were also burning | 

li TnstnictJOJis had been xcThnllj gixcntoAIajorCarbcrix b\ Lieut 
cnant Colonel F F Slinchin D 0 ^1 C 

l,s(iLC(kns^|i«^n to tho ^^lng Commander who In d himielf iec«i\c{l 
(hem \etball> from the Ccmral iff of tho 
ICth Di'isiori The} were to the loHowing effect — 

(hot tho nntix e cit} was not to be bombed iiiiles'^ necessary 



that crowds wore to be bombied-if in the open ; 

that gatherings near the local Tillages wore to be dispersed i£ coming 

‘ or going from Gujranwala. 

15. Major Carberrj first took action outside the town of Oujramvala. 

. He dropped, he tolls ns, ihiec bombs on a paitr 

Action in VI ages. Indians 150 strong which was making for 

Gujranwala. Ihis was outside a village about two miles north-west 
oiGujrauwala. (^Ye are informed that the name of this village is 
Dhullar) One of the bombs failed to explode ; the others fell near the 
party and scattered it. Three people were seen to drop as a result 0 / this 
bombing. We are informed by the Punjab Government that a woman 
and a boy were killed and two men slightly wounded. The rest ran 
’back to the village, and fifty rounds were fired at them with the machine- 
gun to ensure that they were ellectivcly dispersed. A few minutes later 
Major Carherry took action on a group of 50 Indians outside a village 
about a mile south of the first. This was, we understand, the \'iIIoge 
of Gharjakh. Major Carberry tells us that the party were apprarently 
iciurning from Gujranwala, and that he dropped two bombs, only one 
of wibch burst, but this, though it dropped near the party, did not cause 
any casualties. The party disappeared into the \'inage, 25 rounds from 
the mchinc-gun being fired after them without any visiblo ofiect. So 
far ns our information goes no casualties resulted at this village from 
the action taken. 

16. The aeroplane was now retuming to Gujranwala. Major Carberry 

. „ . wv . . w 1 observed a party of about 2C0 Indians in k 
Aeticn at Khatsa Sehco . ^ building on the north-west 

outskirts of the town. This was the Khalsa High Sch6ol and Boardimr 
House. Ho dropped a bomb which burst in a^ couit-yard and several 
people appeared to be wounded. Thirty rounds were fired at the paitv 
with the machine-grin and'they took Cover in the house. We were in 
formed that so far as is known the casualties on this occasion weie on' 
man hit by a bullet, one student by a splinter and one small bo}~stunned 

17. Inthe'townitself,anclapartfTomwhathasalreadybeennarT f 1 • 

• there were only two bombs which buTst * \T 
, toberry d.oppcd eight 

have already been accounted for on.hjB report. We'were infon 
,tho Punjab Government in its report that two bombs which d'1 ' 

explode were dropped in the town and it is certain^hat two verv ff 
bombs which did explode were dropped near certain Icvol-crossi 
vicinity of the railway station and goods-shed. There is ’some 
in identifying the two bombs, which Major Carherrv describe 
having been dropped by him, with the two which burst bp/* ^ 

Carberr}” did not see the bursts and thought at the time that^fh 
failed to hurst. Subsequently^ howerver, he concluderl fh <• ^ t ^ 
dropped by him must he the bopibs that burst* near the t * ^ 
though probable this'is not quite certain and he dfd y, ^^-on, but 

identify them in his evidence. Thetwowhichhe dropned^ Profess to 

for a large crowd in the centre of the town and anT^i • ^®^®^^tcnded 

apparently near the 



It ion Tho first 1 ilkd four •m(\ wounded five the second seems to 
Ila^ 0 1 jilcd two and*iiiaj ha% e wounded as many is six He also fired 
iOO or 150 rounds upon parties of Indians coming from the railwa) 
station and going to the cmllines Ho returned tif Lahore about 10 
minutes to 4 the time during which he had been o%er Gujranwala 
be ng about three quarters of in hour 

Of the other two aeroplanes sent to Gujrauwala from Lahore one 
took no action , the other fired 25 rounda from its machine gun upon a 
gathering of 20 to 30 persons on a level crossing between the civil lines 
and the city but dropped no bombs 

It must be admitted that this leaves outstanding and unaccounted 
for two bombs which fell into Gujranwala, but did not explode As 
howeaer we find that these did no damage we have not thought it 
necessary to make a prolonged attempt at identification of individual 
bombs and bursts 

In the Wai Diary of the 2nd (Rawalpindi) Division there is an entrj 
dated 14th April at 18 00 hours •— Lieutenant Kirby RAF con 
firmed report of burning of Gujranwala and stated he had fired down 
successfully into noters Subsequently had forced landing near Wazira 
bad Rioters proposed to burn hfs machine but he was able to start 
iis engine and get away ’ We haae no further information ns to*th s 
machine ' 


18 Colonel 0 Bnen the Deputy Commissioner of Gujranwala in 

formed us that so far as could be ascortamed 
otal casualties total casualties ju Gujranwala on 14th April 

including those killed by bombs and ntacbiue guns and those shot by 
the pobce were 11 killed and 27 wounded 

19 It IS now necessary to examine the circumstances m which the 

decision to usO aeroplanes was taken At or 
Circumstances in vvhich before -bout 9 o clock in the morning when tho 
fcoplanes were sent , , i. n t 

telephone wires were still working me«isages 

h d been sent to aliore — apparentl> both by the station mast r and 
by Mr Heron the Superintendent of Police — reporting the ottacJ uj on 
the early morning train the cutting of telegraph wires and tho attempt 
u]ion the line at the Gu'-ukul bridge About noon or later messengers 
had been despatched to Emmabad and Rahwali to send off tcl grains 
for aid to Lihore and Sialkot respectively 

U Rawalpindi new s of the destruction to telegraphs had been iecoi\ cd 
aboutlOAW and Captain Harwood left Raw alpmdibj tho Bombay Mail 
about 1 o clock for Gujranwala with a platoon of tho Durham Light 
Infantn anda ropajnugpartyoftheSOthSgnalCoTipan} At Wazira 
bad ho was reinforced from S allot bj 50 men from the South Lancs 
Rcoment and a railwaj brea’down gmg At Rahwali the ep iml 
t am which had brought the partj from Wazirnbad was stopped bv the 
station iflastcr who said that it was not possible to go further but C iptain 
Ilarwoo 1 pen sted and the tram ran dead slow till it came to the Gurtuui 
bridge at Gtijrnnwah The R5ilwa> Engineer examined the bnUgo 



found that it could stand the passing of a train, and go about 8-30 P.M., 
troops at last arrived in the town. This was more fliau five hours after 
the aeroplanes from Lahore had first reached Gujranwala. 

20. In' Lahore the news of the first features of the outbreak had 


reached the General Staff of the 16th Division 
, *** abmt 9 .o’clock in the morning and was 

^ reported tb Sialkot and Northern Command. 

. Tills day marked the height of the disorders, and reports of outbreaks 
actuator apprehended, together with measures taken, to cope with those 
which had already broken out, combined to leave these headquarters 
with no'troops whom it could spare. About 1 o’clock in the afternoon 
the Lieutenant-Governor managed to get Colonel O’Brien and send him 
hack to Gujranwala by motor-car. (He arrived before the aeroplanes, 
viz., at about a quarter' past 2 o’clock.) 

At 1-30 Lieutenanf-Colonel Casson at the headquarters of the 16th 
Division was rung up on the telephone by Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s Private 
Secretary and given the message which bad left Gujranwala via Eraina- 
bad after mid-day. ** llarlal and disturbance going on, mob active, 
more expected. Bridges on cither side of station burnt. 15 up pas- - 
songer stopped by mob. Police force insufficient. Military arrange- 
ments required,” He was told at the same time that SirJIichael O’Dwyer * 
suggested that aeroplanes should be used. General Beynon, General 

Officer Commanding, 16th Division, was accordingly informed l^Lieute- 

. uant-CoIonel Casson -of this message and ^ave orders for the sending 
of any aeroplanes that wore available. These orders, which were passed 
• on to*Major Carborry and the other airmen, were to the effect already 
fully stated. * 

*«. .,Vv . circumstances are described bv Sir' ^ 

' • 'evfaUee Michael O'Dn^er in the evidotiee which ho gave 


“ The Gujranwala disturbance canic ou'us rather as a shock Tiie 
news of it came on the l4th, the very day.that the rebellion was at its 
worst in the Central Punjab. ' We bad heard of the Jalliahwala incident 
and the derailing of trains the day before, in Amritsar, of the attacks o ‘ 
treasuries at Tarn Taran and Kasur, and we had heard of the sn“ tl ° f 
disorder to other cities, and on top of this we got this ne^ f ^ 
Gujranwala The Deputy Commissioner of Gujranwala had h*^°^ 
transferred two days before Probably if he had not been tran f* 

the disorders would not have come to a head in so' serious 
Anyhow he had left the district and I got news throuch th ^ 
telephone (the telegraph having been cut) that a mob had ^ 
the railway station and, as far as I remember, had hurnt 
office, -torn up the bridges on both sides, completelv isolaf 
wala, and had set fire 'to ^various Government buildin 
two messages, one was more uigeat tLan the ‘bther " t A. 
are probably quoted in what is called — do not I-no ^ they 
“ War Diary.” It was a publication which I had never V why — the 
■was sent to rue by the Punjab Government, of which I ^ a copy 
unaware and^he title of which I would certainlr r, + completely 
75 ■ ' appToved. 


Tho position au^lioiv A\as this We kncn a \er^ dangerous situation 
had arisen in Gujran^iala , thcio were no troops there and ^e^J i&v, 
police The Deputj Commissioner had jnst been transferred and an 
Indian olHcer of \ciy httlc excculne experience was in charge of tho 
district The headquarters T\as completely isolated, cutoH from Lahore, 
Mhicli IS 45 miles ou one side, bj the burning of one bridge — ascer- 
tained this — and cut off from Sialkot,* which was another source from 
nhich troops might be dbtamed, on the other side by the destruction 
of at least tw o bridges, one close to Gujranwala and one close to anra- 
bad. I at once got into communication with the General Commandmg 
the Dmsion He informed mo that the Pindi Division, which was about 
200 miles to tho north had rccei\ed information about the situation at 
Gujranwala that morning , he also told me he had no troops to send, 
and even if he had them to send, there was no means of sending them 
owing to the commmucations being cut He said Sialkot would send 
troops as soon as thej could but it was also \erj doubtful whether the\ 
would arrive The position seemed somewhat hopeless Sleanwhile 
we knew there was a small eommumt} of Europeans there and, judg- 
ing by what had happened at Amritsar a few dajs before, the} would 
probably be the first objects of attack The suggestion came from me 
*At about 1 o’clock I got hold of Oolonel O’Brien and sent him bacLin a 
motor It was \ orj doubtful if he would ever reach there because wo 
bad heard that tho vicimty^of Gujranwala was patrolled by disorderly 
bands \Ve sent the Deputy .Inspector-General of Police also in a motor, 
Tho situation was so serious as rtgatds these two men going out with a 
escort, that they called for volunteers from tho police and a few 
men did >olunteer It was doubtful if' they would reach there,^and if 
they did, that they w ould be m a position to do any good That b(Sng the 
case, I suggested to the Generalthat he should send out an aeroplane 
Two nights before we got troops mto Lahore city I was aware that 
Colonel ilinchin, who was in charge of the aeroplanes m Lahore, avos 
in the station, and when we^had our discu'^sion with the Generali 
suggested, or the General may ha>e suggested, that Colonol 'Minclim 
should bepresent because the use of aeroplanes had to be considered, and 
I was rather doubtful as to how tho situation should be dealt with Tht-^ 
was tw o day s before the situation at Gujranwala arose M c had a discu'-- 
sion with the nulitary authorities and Colonel Jlinchm and the upshot 
of it was that it was decided, or rather suggested, thit where aeroplanes 
were used to co operate with the troops, the\ should not diop bombs m 
am city or thickly inhabited area beciU'C they could not do so with 
di‘5cramination 1 hoy ^night injure innocent people But that in such 
situations they might cooperate xntU the military "We know that 
thcac aeroplanes could fly at a scry lowle\cl audit was agreed that they 
should 11 ‘^t their Lewis guns in the Bamc conditions as troops would use 
their nflc-> That was the deciMdn arriied at and accepted knew 
that it would probably bo ncc&-.soiy, in Mcw of tlie great piucjty of our 
inilitaty resources, to use aeroplanes in certain places Gujranwala was 
c.s«cutiuUy a place w here wo had no troojis and w e had no means of getting 
them there. It was a case where, if we were to render any aid at uli. 



p^cpiicd to laj donii as a clmrtcr lot iioter» that wlien thoj suooeQd id 
prevoDtiDgtleordiDiirj resoiucos o/Gournmont fiom bemg utjlisfed to 
ipprcss tliom tlicj nio to be c\™pt from haimg to red on ivitli sadi 
resources is rcinim 

23 In acting is tlie} did Major Carbenj and lus fellon officers 

Actren taken discussed o\iJ; the instructions > hioli liad been 

% guen to them md it does not appear to us 

'thatbhniecanbeiinputedtoanj o/them 'Wethmk honever tbatthe 
pction til cn uiicier the instructions given dlnstrates their defectiveness 
.-0 far at an} rate as the use of bombs is concerned v, e arc unable — apart 
from the fact that Major Cirberr} vr&s can} mg out orders which he was 
liound to obey — to uphold the action tiKen by bun m either of the ti\o 
Milages or the action taken at Khalsa High School mthe north west 
outskirts of the town The element of nnmediate and manifest urgenc} 
lacking as a justification for these bombs particularly so in thd case of 
Lrharjakh where a party of fifty people were apparently returning from 
Gujranwala We are glad to record that Iq this case no casualties appear 
to hai e been caused It is difficult to fe^l certain that it was necessar} 
-to fire with the machme-gun upon the panics at Dhulh and the Khalsa 
High School m order to disperse these parties effectively but w e are not 
prepared to impute blame for the officers decision taken in the air end 
at the moment 

24 As regards the bomba which fell m GujranwaJa'^e confine our 

selves to the two bombs which burst This 
The cwwd^Wjn&ed tfnd action we uphold These bombs appear 
to have fallen in the midst of rioters caught m 
the act of noting and fully minded to continue We do not doubt*that 
■upon the actual swoop of the aeroplane tbecrowds would commence fo 
ino^ e off but no person forming part of the* mob at the place where these 
bombs fell and at the time when the aeropbme took action could reason 
ablv complain either on the ground that he was now ramded to 
go away or for irant of notice that strong measures would be taken or 
otherwise These bombs were not only justified but m our view were 
invaluable and the fact that the disorders were ended by the aeroplanes 
long before troops arrived is we think in large measure attributable 
to them 

Major Carberry s action m fixing with l»s raachme-guii upon crowds 
in the streets of Gujranwala does not appear to us cscessue He 
explained to usthattherewasalargccrowdand these rounds were firt'd 
at peoples hoSverecollcctmgroundthc station and who were running 
awaywhen they saw him begin to fire It m no doubt difficult to judge 
from a flying machine movmg rapidl} m tlieair tl e moment at which 
effectn o and definite dispersal of a large crow d has I cen ensured The 
first sign of mo\omcnt is not a point after which any rounds iircd from 
an abroplanc must be condcmnecl as unneressar} inthisca‘'eo large 
crowd had to be got and kept on the run until the cleamig of the 
station and the area of the outrages was ensured 



25. The instructions which, should be given to otficers in charge of 
, aeroplanes when employed in the siippression of 
Insfnictions lo aeroplanes, disorders might appropriately form the subject 
of a careful inquiry by those in command of the Air Force. Special prob- 
lems arc presented in the use both of bombs and of machine-guns from 
the ajr and there may be other moans with which an aeroplane might he- 
provided for dispersing crowds. As Sir Slichacl O’Dwycrhas shown in 
the passage already quoted from his evidence, the authorities, at I^hore* 
had given their best considcratioirin the circumstances to tlie question 
of the instructions wth which aeroplanes should 'be sent out in case- 
necessity arose. It may not bo in all cases adequate, and if adequate, 
it may not be practicable as a workii^ instruction to an observer, that 
the crowds to be bombed ox fired upon are - such only as appear to bc- 
actually engaged in the w’ork of destruction, or about to engage in sucli 
work. Kic swiftness with which an aeroplane can arrive'at the scene 
of disorder, the large measure of immunity from attack from the ground, 
and its independence of all external aid ingetting there, arc advantages 
which must always count heavily and in no country more so than in 
India j but these in their turn must be heavily discounted unless ins- 
tructions to observers can be go formulated as to leave them with a dis- 
cretion which is controlled upon clear and practicable lines and limited 
strictly, as regards the more violent of the measures which arc open to* 
them. 


26; On the loth April Ueutenant Dodkins received instructions in 

• early .morning to take an aeroplane and 

plane. * ' ^ route reconnaissance over the railway 

between Lahore and Gujtanwala, .to ascertain, 
if thejailw*ay had been destroyed or the route cut in any way and 
also to make a district reconnaissance of Gujranwala and report on thp 
general situation. He was further ordered to take ofiensive action on 
. any large gathering of people. - 4 

He foxind'no such gatherings iu Gujramvala,.but in a field about a '. 
mile to the west, he saw a gathering of about 20 people whom he scattered 
by filing his machine-gun, but without aiming it so as to hit the crowd 
We have no information that any casyalti^ occurred. A few' minut<^ 
later he noticed in a village about half » niile to the west of Gniranwala. 
a gathering of from 30 to 50 men who ^YCTc standing in a seiru-cixcle 
round the door of a house being addressed by a man from the door 

, On the approach of the aeroplane this party entered the house. lieut* * 

enant Dodkins dropped a bomb which hit the adjoining hou{5e aiif? 
blew -in the side. ^V^vhavc nomforniationthnt this caused any casitnl 

tics but no snSlcicnt explanation has been given to ns to iubtiiv +>10 
of offensive action ^ 


of this aeroplane for purposes 


TUc disorder rvhicb showed itsdl in the town of Guitan,, ' - , 

extensively in the Gu)r3n«-ala District, There were ml! 

•TO ^ uotbrealrs i», 



foiirU on dflTeruit places m this district but onl) the miin features of 
these disturhancts nre referred to hclou 


Wasarahid 

this touTx which 18 20 luilcs north of Gujramvala and has some 
15 000 inhnhilajits a hartal had been fc'cd to take place on the loth 
\prd This mtention seems to ?>a\e been formed before tlio 14th 
hut to ]ia\ e been strengthened by the nows of the outbreak at Gujran 
wala ou that daj Some eight or ten Europeans were hvijig jh or 
about A^azl^abad and ircre warned tohold themsehes read) toeoliect 
in Wazirahad on short notice Thc> m fact tpok refuge m the railway 
rest house on the afternoon of the 10th There had been a station 
guard at Wazirabad before the 11th and on that day a body of 
cavalry were sent from Sialkot as Captain Harwood passing through 
to GujranuaJa had noticed that things seemed in a disturbed state 
Ourthc laotmng of the 15th the troops had to disperse a mob from the 
goods-alxed Though unable to effect their designs upon the station as 
troops were there to protect at the mobs did extensive damage to the 
telegraph lines, knocked down the distant signal and set on fire the bridge 
over the Palku clo<^6 to the Chenab The fire was extinguished after 
the mob had been dispersed by police *■ 

Another portion of the crowds went to Vizamabnd village — on tie 
south of ‘Wazirabad — pulled down telegraph inroa and damaged railun^ 
bridges and level crossing gates It set fire to o gang hut TheytfaoLed 
and burnt the house of a Church of Scotland missionary — the i?ovd 
Gr'ihame Bailey — ^ivhich was m charge of the servants ifc Bailey and 
his family having been brought into Wazirabad for safety on the, pre- 
vious day The temptation to assist m looting was tpo much for some 
of the neighbouring % illagers It was found by a Martial Law Commi? 

Sion that when the ringleaders suggested tlie attack upon Mr Bailey s 
house some gf the mob demurred on the ground that ho was an Irish 
man and therefore against the Government but the more Molent ele- 
ments in the crowd prc\ ailed against this argument Vpart from mucli 
property destroyed in this attack and the burning of the house wc 
understand that the labour of many years i as destroyed by the burning 
of some \aluablc manuscripts upon Indian languages 

The damage to the telegraph wires extended for about 13 miles at 
Ni/araabad and at Mazirobad for about 3 miles The wires were cut 
and lying on the ground at Mazirsbad poles had been brohen down 
as well 'The stationmastor ’^fr Noms trolleye<l down the line tow ards 
Kathala and found a number of boulders had been phcod on the line 
The mail due from Kathala was stopped bj bun and these boulders 
removed— otherwise it would certainly haae been derailed 

Ahalgarh, 

Vt Alalgarh which is about sixteen imle-» from \Uziriibad there 
was also disUiibnncc on the 15th following upon hartal Tckgr pli laics' 

^\etQ cut and signal lamps broken 
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Ha&znbad.' 

At Ilafizabad about 58 miles from Gujrauwab, hirlal was held on 
both I'lth and 15tli April. On the second day tltc crowd dam-aged tlio 
Mgnals and telegraph wires. The main outbreak, liowevcr, was on the 
H'th when thc crowd nished on to the station as a train was coining in, 
and seeing Lieutenant Tatam of the Mil'tary Farms Dcjiartmcnt who 
was in uniform, they made the most detemnned clTorts to reach iiini. 
lie was accompanied by a little boy, and when be sav.' Hie turlnilent 
nature oftbe crowd be closed all the shutters of the T\*indows and bolted 
the doors of the carriage. The crowd attempted to open tbo doors of 
the carriage. ^Vhen they, failed they threw sticks and stones at the 
Vindows. There is no doubt that the intention of the mob was to 
murder Lieutenant’ Tatam and that they would have done so if they 
had been able, but fortunately the train was moved on before the 
crowd. were able to lay their bands on him. According to Lifjutcnant 
Tatam’s statement tb us, the crowd were dancing about in front of him 
waving flags and sticks tind shouting “ Caolain Saltib ho maro, Sahib said 
andar /mi.”* 

Shcikhiipura Sub-Division. • / 

1. The only to^vn in this ntca^n which the general hiulul of Gth April 
was observed was SlicikUupura. On the llth meetings were held at 
Sangla to promote a hartal. On the 12th a hartal was held, there were 
processions and c.xcitcd speeches containing description of tlio events at 
Lahore and Amritsar. In Chuharkana also tliere wos a meeting on the 
llth. On the Mth .outrages occuiTcd in’ four different placc.s. At 
Sheikhupura the signals were dnmage<L the post ollico wires and the 
telegraph wires between Shcikbupura and Lahore ucro cut. At Sangla 
a train was stoned.* At Chuharkana the railway station wo» invaded, 
at Moman the station was looted and the building.'} set on fire. 


2. Eenewed nets of disonlcr occumKl on the 15th. Persistent 
A..- .. - --t .... attnc’KB -aeie made npon the railmiv. The 

.c s n . w«y. rails about 11 miles from Dhnban Singh .station 

were torn up and the telegraph wires cut. The station itself was attacked 
and looted. A large party of men went from the market to Cludiatkana 


station and bcg.an to tear up the perniancnt way. A gniphip account of 
what occurred hero was given by Lieutenant Khan Abdar K.ahim Khan 
of Zaida, of the Indian Army, lie was a passenger in a train from Kahore 
for Lyallpur which reached Chuharkana about -1 in the afternoon. The 
train avas stopped. He was informed by his servant that the mob were 
dismantling the line. He saw a lot of people running towards the station 
ViUth axes in their hand®. Some people rushed the stationma^ter’s room 
others proceeded a fcwlmndrcd yards towartls the Lahore side, got to the 
telegrapli poles .and st.arted cuttin'rthe ^vires and dismantling the Une^. 
The stationmaster and another railway employee wore a5=tanlted. Tho 
mob proceeded to acts of looting. Along with Mr. Budb Singh, Executive 


* ’‘Bcdt (or rontCrr — the word s^cro ta* toth ir.tcrx’rrtatirEs— I «!.. f. , 
Tho. Sahib ..<in*Ider 
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Engineer, Lieutenant Rohim Khun too) sJioiter m a house near tlie 
station Tlie station was sot on fir© hj the mob Earl}' in the morning 
be uas informed bv Mr Iqbal Singh, a pleader, thf^t the crowd had sent 
word that they should accompan) the mob and lead them to Lahore and 
to other places thej intended to attack or be ready for the consequen 
CC& On being asked what he understood bv “the consequence 
he replied — “ We diew our own conjecture ive thought the} would 
come and loot us and wo would have to put up a fight and if they 
n ore in superior strength tbej might kill us ’ Ho heard shouts through 
the night, but these ceased after the arrival of an armoured train and 
firing from a Jfachinc gun 

3 Tlie armoured tram here referred to bad been sent from Lahore 

. , witli some British troops under an Indian 

Armoured train - Defence* Force officer Rai Sahib Lala Sri 
Bam Sttd Fxtra Assistant Commissioner, m charge of the Sharabpur 
Sub division* got on board at Shcikhupura about midnight It was- 
known that villagers were on tHeir way to Chuhatkana to loot it On 
opproachmg Chuhatkana station a pointsman s bo\ n as found placed 
across the lino and a httle further on men wore seen (mth the aid of the 
searchbgbt) gathered at the side of the i5ftilwa\ How large this gathering 

■was IS uncertain Tire uas opened on them os in the circumstances and 
at that time of night it was considered that they must be making some 
attempt on the line Next rooming one man was found dead and near 
bim ft coil of telegraph wires which had been cut He was & complete 
stranger to the place and it is difficult to suppose that any error was 
Committed m firing upon him and his companions The searchlight 
could be seen from Chuharkana On its arrival at the station the 
police who had been unable to prevent the mob from attacking the 
hue informed the officers on the tram that the mob had fled at the sound of 
the firing and also told them where some persons wore now hidmg in a 
factory The part} went to the factory and found hiding there a man 
who had left a brand new rhltam* outside The arrival of the armoured 
tram marked the end of disorder in Chuharkana itself but distnibanccs 
continued elsewhere in this area 

4 On the 10th a large crowd assembled at Saiigh and rescued a 

military pmoncr from a detachment at the 
Sangfa station A murderous attack was made on 

Mr Wale Telegraph Inspector, at Sangla post office On themghtofthe- 

IGth 17th the villagers of Bathoa cut the telegraph wires on the Shahdara 
Lahore hne near their a illago 

The position at this time was one of damage and outrage, chieil} 
directed against the railwaj hne, but aUo motived b} a desire fitr loot 
extending Uiroughont a large agricultural area Attacks on the railwa} 
were verj difficult to cope with Bai Sahib Lain Sn Bam Sud and the 
other officers on the annoured tmn continued their efforts ou the IGth 
and on several occasions firing took place on the authorit} of this 


A Jonf' ’jronoa icaemUing & U«U!©**xo 



magistrate upon people wlto had gathered near the line and who in his 
opinion were bent on mischief. On the evidence contained in the 
statements made to ns there does not appear to bo snffieient gronnd. 
for criticising adversely the opinion which he formed as to the inten- 
tions of the crowd or the action which he took. This officer appears to 
us to have acted in a difficult situation with promptitude and decision. 
Martial law was proclaimed formally in* this area'on the 19th, but 
Ordinance II of 1919 which applied Regulation X of 1804 to the 
Gujranwala district was gazetted on the^l6th. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Gujrat District. 


In this district, •which is predominantly agricultural and contains a 
laige element of the martial classed, political activity had been at a 
ni'nimilm and the Gth of April passed without any interest being taken in 
the All-India ^arlai^movement. • » 

Gujrat itself being a town of 10,000 inhabitants on the main lino was 
Gsijrati** place to feel the effects of the neigh- 

bounng disorders. On the 14th Apnl a harlal 
was lield and crowds paraded about with a black: flag giving vent to 
^^nries of lamentation.” On the 15th the hartal continued and crowds 
still ^ paraded. A crowd stoned the masters and the windows of the 
Mission School because it was not cloSed for the hartal. Later on a 
crowd gathered at the abrine of Shah Husain and thence made for the 
railway station. Here they broke furniture, panes of glass, and a clock : 
smashed the telegraph instruments ; sacked the booking office and set 
fit© to a quantity of papers and parcels ■with some tins of oil* which they 
had picked up on. the way. The Senior Magistrate and some other 
officers on hearing of this attook on the station hurried to the spot and, 
as the crowd would not desist after repeated warning, a police guard was 
ordered to fire upon it This ca.used no casualties, but was ofTectivo in 
dispersing the mob. 


' Jalalput Jaitan, 

At this place, which is about 8 miles from Gujrat, shops were closed 
'Oil the IGth and crowds went about the streets. At night tho telegraph 
wire was cut in two places. Next day tho hartal was continued and a 
meefczni^' of Municipal OommissionerB ui the Town Hall was broken up by 
an invasion of the ctowd^ 

Molakwal. 

• This 13 a largo village about 65 miles from Gujrat It is a railway 
junction and has a good many railway employees. These were apparently’ 
m a mood to s'rike for rc.asons of their own and sopic speeches which they 
had hca-d againsy the Rowlatt Act were having effect in intensifying 
discon'^ent. ■ A crowd inosHy conccmcd fo bring off a s’rike went to tho 
r.ailway station on tho morning of 15tU April, but, seeing troops there, did 
nothing. ' . ^ 

On tho evening of the IGth, a party went out and cut all the telegraph 
wires serving tlie mum railway lino at a spot near a village called Kalawal. 



As ttey.were retainiDg they wexe joined by otbeis and some of tbe com- 
bined party 'vrent back and pulled up the railway lin6, throwing the 
sleepers and rails, down an embankment. Nest morning this resulted 
in a train being derailed and two lives .lost. These attacks upon the 
railway were projected by two men who got others to follow them and 
acted aa leaders. 



CHAPTEE Vn. 

Iiyallpur District. 

e * 

Tiiis district has, in its present state, been brought into existence by 
the extension of- irrigation from tho Upper Chenab Canal. .The traders 
in the market towns which are of recent origin come largely from Amritsar 
and Lahore. Ole Colonists have been drawn largely from thn Central 
Punjab and maintain communication with their old homes, ^le area' 
is thus a microcosm of the Punjab and is likely always, to reset quickly 
to influences from other districts. 


Lyallpor. 

1. In Lyallpur itself there was a district Congress Committee and on 

Lyalipur. . April they successfully brought 

. about a Aar/a? which was marked by no violence 

and seems to have been purely a political dtmonstiation. On the Hth ' 
news arrived of Mr. .Gandhi’s arrest at Palwal and on the ISth the town 
was in a state of excitement. Hartal commenced and, with short inter- 
ruption, continued until the 19th. 

2. During this period a very disquieting and prominent feature in 

Posters \a town. * ' Lyallpur was the continued t^ibition of 

posters of an inflammatory and criminal char- 
acter. The kupan incident at Amritsar where some Sikh girls bad been’ 
allowed to travel vdth SikH knives and without being searched by any 
one was represented thus : — 

0 Sikhs, die or drown yourselves in the' tank of Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s bungalow as your daughters were dislionouied at 
Wifi wt't’pw'o. yww vi/vn *1*0 

revenge.” 

Other posters are as foUows; — 

“ Blessed be hfahatma Gandhi. Tie ore sons of Indio. IVe shall 
not give way.. • We shall lose our lives. Wc sliall never abide 
by this Eowbtt Bill. Gandhi ! We the Indians will fight to 
death after you. The flag of cruelty end oppression has been . 
fixed in the grormd. Alas ! British, how you have cheated 
us. Do you remember those days whoa you wore groaning j • 
when Gernrans were threatening you in the battlefields of 
Europe. Your boat was light, but the storm was heavy and 
you were calling us (the Indian elup) for help.. Wo the 
Indians loit our b’vcs for you and defeated your enemies. 
Yo^v be ashamed you have done much opi'rcstion uj)On us and 
S6 



our cup ol patience is about' to overflow. You have fired ou 
the Indians and bavc aUot tUem to death. See tliat night is 
corning Urc your days of wrongs, Tlio times arc coming when 
you will not be hero and all your oppressions and onioltics will 
conic to an end.’’ 

*' Tlic treatment which have been meted out to our girls at Amritsar 
arc unbearable, and we cannot express thoni. You_ should 
ponder over this that should have seen such a time in a 
dream. It is very, sad that all your brethren are keeping 
silent at this moment.” 

' “ Wiat time are you waiting for now ? There arc many ladies 

here to dishonour. Go all round India, clear the country of 
the ladies and these sinful creatures, and »then will bo the 
only time when ave cau all say together : ‘ Blessed 'Jjc the 
Hindus,* Mubaitimadans and Sikhs.” 

3. On the 13th and llth nothing occurred save excited -and noisy 
nth-iath April. gatherings of poDple, but the tension was such 
that on the cx'cning of the Mth all the Eiuo- 
pcaus {to the numhor of about 90) concentrated in two bungalows in 
the civil lines so that they might mote easily be defended. On the same 
day A committee was appointed at a public meeting to decide as to when 
the liarial 8houldbobroughttoaclo.se. On the loth shops were ro-open- 
ing or preparing to re-open. Some troop.s had arrived on the 14th, but 
thobulk of them had to be sent to Sangla and in fact were instrumental 
in saving the station there. 

On the IGfch news came of the bifthlng of statioris at Chuhatkana, 
tinman and elsewhere. It was anticipatc<l that mobs would come to 
Lyallpur from S.angka, both by the authorities and the people*. Somo 
people wont by train from Lyallpur to join the large crowds which 
\vesc expected to be coming : the authorities posted what men 
they could spare to intercept any such crowds. Some of those who 
had left the town engaged in destruction of telegraph wirc.s on their 
return. In the night of the 17tli, four out of eight stacks' of Gorem- * 
meat 67u{sa * at the statiorr were burnt. Xo one was ever sent up tor 
trial or convicted for this thoogh the <lamagc done amounted to about 
BoO.OOO and it seems just possible that it eaught fire occidentallr. Jlorc 
troops arrived on the 17th and on the 19th a moveable column c.ime to 
Lyallpur, its prcscncc'safeguard'ng the town agairrst further di.^ordcr 


Goira. 


Ihirtdl was held here on thc'Ioth and 16th of April. IVe were told 
Gain:. ' mSsaionary had left on he.irimr thif kL 

house was likely to bo burnt. ■ On the l5fh 
large crowd went to the station. We ate informed that thov rireve 
a train from starting until they had looked for Enrope.-ms in it th^ 


entile fcsWfr. 



found none Sa\ o that the> assaulted a sn eotmeat vendor and attempted 
to close the lefreshmcnt stall, they did no special damage 

Cliak 160 — Gugera i^anch 

A gang of \nilagera, mostly Jal Sikh colonists, cime out at night and 
tried tovTcek thehno between Toba Tek Singh and Jam wala, overturning 
telegraph poles and cutting wires. 

General Note, 

In many other towns and places in the Punjab, to which we have not 
thought it necessary to refer, hartals were held and acts of violence or 
disorder occurred In a olu-onologioal statement appended to their 
case as presented to us, the Punjab Government have mentioned, m 
order of date, the different events connected with the disorder and we 
refer to tins document os enumerating a number of e\ ents in the pro 
Vince upon which we did not call for specific evidence A statement of 
the damage done to property during the disorder will also be found m 
the appendix 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Attacks on Communications. ' 

1. The interruptions of the telegraph and railTray systems were 
persistent and widespread. This was one of the earliest manifestations 
of violence in Amritsar on the 10th April and flie earliest date at which 
we can put its cessation in the Punjab is the 22nd April. 

In the foregoing narrative, many of these outrages have been referred 
to in connection with the outbreak at particular places, but the risk of a 
general breakdown of communications was throughout one of the gravest 
an::doties of the Punjab Government and is an clement of cardinal im- 
portance in considering the' measures wluch it adopted. "Wo think 
it advisable accordingly to present with this Eeport material for a 
consideration of the railway situation as a whole. This will bo found in 
the list of “ offences reported on the railway,” which was put in by Mr. 
V. H. Boalth, Traffic Manager of the North-'Western railway, when 
giving evidence before us. The list forms part of the Appendix to this 
Reporf. "With the aid of the maps an estimate may be formed of the 
seriousness and extent of the threat to communications. 

2. A summory of the numbers of the oxttrages upon Telegraphs 
prepared and submitted to us by Mr. J, 31. Coode,. Director, Telegraph 
Engineering, Northern Circle, is given below : — 

Statement showing number of separate outrages committed on the 
Telegraph lines, etc., on each date during the recent distur- 
bances in the Punjab. The number given is only approximate 
• as' it is not now (29th August) possible to quote accurate 
figures ; — 

Date. . * No. of oatrages. 

lOthAprillOlO . . . ' . 9 

12th AprU 1919 ^ . ’ . . . ' 4 

13th AprU 1919 . . . 4 

14th April 1919 . ^ 12 

IBthAprjnOlD 7 ‘ 

16th April 1919 • . . , . . - . , • . . 7 

' ' 17th April-i919 • . 3 

18th April 1919 - . . 2 

19th April 1919 4 . 

20th AprU 1919 *. . . 1 

, 2l8t April 1919 •. 1 



3. Tho altaulcfi on commuMioafcions %\ero in jnanj cases* jnotived by 

nolivH hr fljslrutdan. filing. Tho raiteay w 

considcrcu, quito xjglitly, a Government institu- 
tion and railway damngo is in tliese cases simply a pait of tho destruction ' 
of Government property upon wliicli tho inobs were bent; There is, 
however, an additional rnotivo present apparently in a large number of 
eases in the desire, if possible, to prevent the arrival of troops and to 
make calls for assistance imjiossiblo. In tho country districts the 
railway afforded almost tho only opportunity for destruction of pro-' 
perty other than Indian-owned private property, and the easiest and 
most tempting opportunity for loot. At night it was also the most 
dilRcult, of nli tho farms of violence, to discover or prevent ; at tho 
approach of an* armoured tram, the mobs could hide in the crops and 
return when the train had left. 


i. The general unrest had its effect upon railway employees, but in 
addition there were special causes of anxiety 
a way emp oye.s. regards them. There seems to be no doubt 

that at tlio time when the Amritsar outbreak occurred a strike w'as in 
prospect among some classes at least of railway workers. IVith the 
continuous ziso in prices dissatisfaction with tho rates of "pay was inevi- 
table. These had been revised early in'lDlS, but by February and 
March 1919 memorials for further increase had been submitted from all 
over tho lino : except for one class of men who had received an increment, 
those memorials were still und6r consideration when the disordcfs broke 
out. Tho signallers, who have special facilities for communication ^^th* 
one another, and the assistant stntionmastors seemed to bo the classes 
most agitated and disturbed. The signalling staff at Lahore Railway 
Telegraph Office, which controls tho main circuits of the system, appear 
to have been free from any soit of disaffection, and “ practice *’ messages 
intercepted in this office from all over tho* lines showed that on the 22th 
April telegraph operators over a wide area were only awaiting a lead 
before going on strilrc. 

5. After tho 10th April the railway staff in all its various" classes 
* were interfered with br people inciting them 
ln:llemsntsorra.l»a„lafI. stay away from their work and mohsfmg 
tliein on the way to their duties On tlie 12th, n large proportion 
of the men in the Loepmotive shops failed to present themselves. 
At Shakurpur the locomotive, carriage,* wagon and traffic* staff 
struck work on the 13th At Bahawalnagar there was a strike on 
tlio 14th, and the strikers, helped by people in the city, refused to 
allow an engine to pass and sat on the line saying that they would be 
cut if the engine went over them Thisstrikespread to Dellii-Kishanganj 
juit outside the Punjab On the 16th at Kundian thero was an attemp- 
te^triJeo. At Amballa there was a short strike of the traffic staff, 
but^is was jiot very serious. These facts are sufficient to illustrate 
tlie realty of the apprehension that disorders arising among tho general 
miblic \ould combine, with spfcsial grievances on the part of railway 
craplovek to precipitate a strike not in one department only, bat in 
^ "90 



many, which nii^'ht for a time paralyse the railway system. We were 
jnformecl by Mr. Thompson, Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government, 
that the premature, and as it turned out raistaken, announcement made 
on the IGth April by a general telegram, sent over the whole of the 
North-Western railway svstem by the Agent, to the clTect that''inartial 
law was declared on tlic whole of the North-Western system, did much 
to allay trouble on the railways. ^ 

6. During the period of acute unrest, passenger trains -were in general - 
got through, though, very late. The goods traffic 
' Passenger trains. suffered mote, and in. the disturbed areas, the 
railway as a commercial system was practically paralysed between 
the 10th and 21at Aprih Derailment of trains was resorted to by the 
rioters in several cases. In one. ease an armoured train was itself 
derailed by a mob having removed the joints and opened out the rails. 

A rail was removed at Ivala, just north of Jhclum, on the 15th April 
and ’Q. passenger train was derailed. . A troop train vras expected 
about that time audit is inferred that this was the train" which the 
rioters intended to upset. As already mentioned, at Chheharta on tlic . 
13th an engine and goods-itain were derailed and some looting took 
place on the train. Also at Malakwal, in Gujrat District, as wo have 
Been, a train was wrecked by derailment : a fireman and a passenger wore 
killed : two engines and a wagon ovortumed. 


7. Spoalnng generally, though subject to some important exceptions, 

I... .i.a 1 f’bo acts of destruction on the railway were not 
Part piayea Di stafl m du- >.«*,• v m .i * e* 

orders. taken part in by railway employees. Some 

. . , • . complaints have been mhdo before us that, 

on particulai occasions when attack oh railway property was being 
made by outsiders, the railway employees seemed to be unaccountably 
inactive to prevent destruction or to assist the authorities after the event 
to bring offenders to book. There are some signs of this attitude Imvin" 
been adopted in particular eases, but we arc not prepared to express an 
ojpnifm.tn. the. ejfcrJ:.thafc. they, sluuv. ani;^ 'whWjiTiNsxfU'wlIinigrruys on fne 
part of the railway .staff to sec railway plant destroyed. 


8. In view of the difficulties in running the trafiic and also for reasons 

‘tss 

severely restricted for a time, especially after the 14th April Afte ' 
martiailaw was imposed, a system of martial law permits was introduced 

9. facts which we have mentioned as regards the railway siti t 

/ . . have some importance upon tb*v *• 

on marnal law. ^^^tiauance of martial law aft^ the st^r 
/<?hcn the Field Army received orders for mobilisation in view nf 
with Afghanistan which was then breaking out. rnewar 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Causes. 


1. At Amritsar'on LOth April J919 tho immediate cause for the 

... ^ . . ftsscmbling of tlio crowds which subsequentiv 

pcci c caus«^aj! genera broke into acts of disorder and \iolenco was the 
, deportation of Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal. 

On the same evening unruly’ crowds gathered at Lahore on tiqv> s reaching 
that tov;n of the occurrences at Amntsar and of ilr. Gandhi's arrest. 
In other places, c ff., Kasur and Giijranwala, it is more difficult to trace 
the reason ioT tho first exhibition of cvcifcement among the people. They 
wore influenced no doubt by what they heard of the occurrences in other 
places. They ivoro advised, in some ca^s encouraged, to emulate the 
example there set An adequate explanation,, however, of the general 
and widespread outbreak m th6 Punjab against constituted authority, 

■ of tho attack on Europeans, on Government property and on the railway 
and telegraph system must be sought in tho causes of a general state of 
unrest and discontent among the people, particularly tho inhabitants -of 
tho larger toTs ns. ' ' « 

2. We have already noted in our narrative of events* the increased 

* interest shown in certain parts of the Punjab m 
agitation This is largely due no doubt 
to the Homo Kule movement started several 
years ago Por the purposes of this report it is unnecessary to trace tho 
history of this movement either in its more violent or more moderate 
manifestation A succinct reference thereto is to be found in the memo- 
randum * presented to us by the Government of Tndia Tho desire for a 

dissemination in the press and otherwiscof the doctrine of’self-deterinina- 
tton which formed so prominent a subject of discussion at the peace 
confereiflie in Paris. The principle, involved in the new Government of 
India Act, even before it could be carried into effect, and indeed from 
the moment that it was solemnly ocknowlc^ed, also acted necessaniy . 
as a stimuius'to political activity and gave height to the interest in public 
affairs. ^ , 

3. The circumstances under which India had to develop these princi- 

ples were exceptionally difficult. Ke-strictions, 
DeJcnce ol India Act under normal conditions were unneces- 

sary, were becoming more and more essential— not In India only— as 

• V\de Evidence, Volume VII. 
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the war drew slowly towards its climax, and the strain and risl: Incren’ied. 
Those restrictions aHeotcd the daily life of the ordinary citizen much 
more lightly' in India than in Europe : c.fj., though .reemitin" was 
intensive in the Punjab and elsewhere, conscription .was nowhere in 
force. But the Defence of India Act, 3915, and the rules made there- 
under did trench vpon the ordinary measure of liberty. . Important 
examples of this interference with individual liberty were the power to 
order “ deportation ” of individuals from a given 'locality and to 
•confine or intern them in a particular place: the power to create and 
authorise the creation of new offences rthe power to set up special 
tribunals : and the power to exclude newspapers from special pronnccs 
or control the press. It is not our desire, nor is it v.'ithin our duty, to 
throw doubt upon, or even to canvass, the necessity or wisdom of tlil.v. 
Act. What we desire to point out is that the exercise from time to 
time of powers such as these was taking place, though as a war neces- 
sity, at a time when tho.poHtical future of India was being re-east. It 
may bo that restrictions upon political agitation, whether on the prc?-< 
or on the platform, •were all the mote ncce.ssarj’ hut they were all the 
'more galling. To the educated classes, who in India are composed 
largely of the various lawyer classes, they naturally appeared as 
diametrically opposed to their conception of coustitutionul doctrine. 


4. The Punjab owes part'of the troubles which wo have had to 
• *•» »i- j n . w investigate to its own merits. The martial 
. ' • . classes of this province make the finc-jt soldiers, 

and as call after call was sent to India for men, and for men of the right 
kind, the response from the Punjab was unfailing. That Sir i^Iicha.’.l- 
O’Dwyer as Licutenant-Oovemor did his utmost to fincourage reemiting 
and that thff-Punjab" made eponuous efforts under his leadership to 
bhouldcr the Empire’s bunion according to the utmost limits of its 
.ability, are facts which may be stated without instituting comparisons 
or inviting contradiction. Other aspects of this question will be dis^ 
tus?cd later, but it is important to rememher that in 1918 the need for* 
more men was not lessening but increasing. Already in I'ebraary 1018 
the strain began to bo severely felt and the pace was slackened. The 
appeal of the rrimo Minister to India in consequence of the altered 
military situation resulting from the German offensive was answered 
by an endeavour to produce half a million combatants In the Vear com- 
mencing on Ist June 1918. The Central Rccniiting Board fixed thn 
Punjab quota of combatants at 180,000 and a Punjab Provincial Con- 
ference hold on the -Ith May rc'olvod to answer this demand and to 
find 2Q,000 non-comb.itants ns well. When the armistice n-as si-^ned 
in November the Punjab was found to have made gtXKl more than 
proportionate part of the demand nmdc upon it. ^ ^ 

•D. Tlicse times of stress weto therefore specially difficult *l 

hich-spirited and martial people of thn 

The.town. had th?ir oU 

but political activity b\' and among the e*lGeated it ^ ‘^ms, 

^ •^‘“’’^Mhere.had 



possibilities of immulwtc (lnng»^r if it inftctt„d the nual population \Yitli 
iiitipntliv fo Go\cninicnf or iMth disboticf in its power To do irro 
parablu daiinge to the Umpire a tcmporny alienation uas enough 
Whotbtr tin use made in the Ptnijab of the epocial pouers under tho 
Defence of India Act and other kgishtion uas oi was not greater than 
can bo jusUficd by tho nt ees<sities of the place and, time is a questnn 
ulach imohcs a critique of several vears administration and upon 
^^hlcll wo feel no spacial competence or dut} to pronounce Sir Michael 
0 Duj or cvphined to us m detail Ins reasons for regardmg the situation* 
in the proMncG as critical and the necessity for his dealing pioraptly 
nith ail} manifestations of hostilit} to Govemmunt It seems clear 
that the cumulative cfTccfc of taking action under special powers would 
be m any ease to ma] c tho contrast broader and more ciidenfc between 
the new notions of libcrt} for India and tbe practice of tht moment 

C Afto” the conclu*'ion of the armistice in Nov ember 1918 the powers 
under the Defence of India Act continue! 
^”%rrnjsliM though limited to a period of sik months after 

the conclusion of the war We Iivyo seen that 
the necessities and incidents of a war regime were clashing with prm 
iiplcs of government which had been grasped with a new vigour ami 
wore colouring political cspectations when tho actual period of hosti 
hties With Gorman) was seen to have coin© definitely to an end and a 
powerful reconciling force began to weaken dpart xltogether from 
special problems connected with the terms of pence— of which tlie 
Khilajat question is the greatest — one of the two forces was strengthen 
■•mg rapidly The representatives of India were taking a •^hare m settling 
tbe destinies of Europe Definite shape was being cuen to the new 
constitution everv project hung up b> .the war could now come back 
into the field of reasonable discussion If the Defence of India Act 
was necessarv before to mal e certain that the Empire m her supreme 
struggle for existence would not breal down in India India was now , 
•expectant of spef’ial recognition — not because she had not faded the 
Empire — but because she confidently consideied that she had played 
her part to raamtam it The politicall) minded classes were bound 
to re act fo such stimuli as these and there were many others The war 
had brought high prices hnd new problems as to export of foodstuSs 
the war and the peace alil e meant dislocation of existing conditions 

7 On the other hand the war was not over till it was done with 
The anicioty of Muhammadans orei tho fate of 
Posl war qjesUons ^ direct consequence of the war 

and seemed full of possibilities of trouble The return of troops would 
produce acute problems in many parts Forces of miscluef had been 
pent up bv emergency legislation to which it seemed hardly reasonable 
that the flood gates should bo tlirown open all at once though it w i3 
certain that tho continued exercise o£ special powers by the Executive 
would now be looked upon with redoubled suspicion and vs the degc 
y of a w ar measure into an abuse 



8, In rt country was only at the stage of looking forwar'l to 

leptcscnlativo institutions not raucU is to bo 
pc$HIen In fccgjnnfng ct gained by clabornting upon tlic cxclteablcnc?-'' 

• and credulity of tlic ' masses or upon tlicir 

comparative helplessness in choosing whom to follow and believe. It 
is, houGver, important to observe that the position of afTaits in India 
early in ivas f^neVi, that poUlieai 'inteiesla vfote \>o.und to aftect 
the masses before long—at least in the towns. Shich therefore depended 
upon the educated classes and more upon the power of those who were 
minded to be reasonable to compete in influence with others, who‘*e 
only contribution to any*difliculty would he complaint of Government 
and hostility — veiled at best — to the British liaj. 

9. The agitation against the action of the Government in pressing 
■ . ?onvard and passing the Rowlatt Bill must be 

Rtwlall Bills. particularly noticed as it was in our opinion 

largely, if not mainly, responsible for.crcating the feeling against Gov' 
ornment which promoted such serious disorder in the Punjab. 

The opposition to the Rowlatt Bills was very widespread throughout 
India among both moderate and extreme politicians. It was represented 
that, on the evo of the grant of a large measure of scU-govcniment to 
India and after tho splendid contribution made by her to the winning 
of tho European war, .there was no necessity for passing an Act of the 
charactor proposed. It was objected that the Act conferred consider- 
able power on the Executive uncontrolled by the Judiciary. It was 
nmintained that the. Defence ol India Act clothed the Government 
with all tho authority they would get under the new legislation and 
that thcie uas, thotefore,- every reason for delay and for conceding on 
odjouinmcnt asked by the Indian members of the Legislative Council. 
The agitation against Government action took, an acute form in the. 
months of Eebiuary and 3Iarch loth in the press and on public plat- 
forms.j 


10. The criticism of Government in newspapers voicing c.vtrcmc 

Press crillcijm ' paititnslarly bitter 

and determined. 


In one i)apcr, it was said It is monstrous to say the least of it 
that legislation of that typo should be introduced iii India where British 
statesmen are so profuse in their talk of liberty and ■Folf-delcrmina- 
tion.” 


AnotbeJ paper described tie BUI. as “ a bare-fneed attempt on rise 
part of a bureaucrjc}- -sslsicls has beers dctlioraliEcd by the exercise of 
TOStestiamcd power toisstcticrfstUbVsbcify.” In a tbiid paper appeared 
a statement that " tho nesr basv -srouM moko hononroble cscister.c'e a- 
nneertoiu as life in a plague infccterl area.” ‘ ‘ ^ 

In its issue'of 4tb Febtssarj- 1019. fie Amrila Bazar Palril.a raiblM,r,I 
iss Calcutta said:— '-the only paraUcl (to tbe Itoss-I.atf liliaS 
civilised juris-ptudence for snob pros Ision is to be found in fie declar»K, o 
of martial latv in any area. And (he parallel fuii,i,b°d 



that of a Nadir Shalt on the pretext of sonic of lua soldiers being killed 
m n biznar affray making over the city of Delhi to the rapine, hist and 
hlood-tlur^tmcis of his Lnifal poMicn ” 

TliO Bombay Cbromclc on 10th hebmary had an article m which 
the following passage appeared — ‘*Th« Bills nro dangerous to public 
safety, subversive of the rights of cihzciiship, improper for the subdual 
of xov ohition-and a badge of enmo and hclotry on the people India 
cannot and will not accept the mark of Cain on the forehead and bo 
shamed among the nations of the earth ” 

The Troj?t of Amritsar on the 22nd of March published a cartoon 
show ing ** the Secretary of State in the act of handing the order of 
liberty to India when a black cobra, released from>a basket by Mr 
Mr Roirlatt, bites her ”, Some of the addresses deliv cred at the nuxncr 
ous meetings held throughout Iho province in protest against the Act 
w ere of a '^imilarlyr extreme character 

11 Many false rumours ns to the objeefc-and purpose of the Rowlatt 

^ct were extensively circulated in the Punjab 
a se rumours ^ illustrations of these rumours the follovving 

may bo noticed It was said that people assembhng to the number 
of 6 would bo bablo to bo arrested by the pohee, that property would, 
to a substantial extent, be confiscated by the Government, that oxces 
sive fees would bo levied on the occasion of mamages and that their 
personal liberty would he interfered with in other ways A full list of 
tho rumours so far as discovered by the authorities is eontamod in a 
document * submitted to us Hie author or authors of these rumours 
have not been discovered It is not said that they originated m state 
menfS made by political leaders, against whom tho only complaint is 
that they did not take pains to correct these false rumours and to explain 
the nature of the Rowlatt Act and its provisions The uneducated 
people were m ignorance of these matters They were not aware that 
the Act would only he put m operation m distiicts where anarchical 
■and revolutionary crimes were being perpetrated and would only come 
into operation on the Government of India gmng its sanction to an 
application for powers under Che Act made by the Local Government 
The people believed the rumours and their indignation against Govern 
ment increased To them the Eowlatt Act became known as the 
Black Act, an Act wdiich would scnously curtail their personal and 
individual freedom 

12 In January the suggestion was made in the proas that the leaders 

should prepare themselv cs for passiv e resistance 
Passive Resistance of the Rowlatt Bill becoming law ^ 

and that a passive resistance movement should bo set on foot m every 
part of the country This proposal -met with an enthusiastic reception 
although it was gradually realised that opposition confined to passive 
resistance would, in the case of the Rowlatt legislation, be ineffective 
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As tho Servant of India expressed it on 6tb Srarch : — “ If resistance is 
confined to tfie provisions of tfiis parttcwlar legislation, there is little 
chance of a conflict arising with the authorities. One may passively 
resist the Rowlatt Acta for j'cars without ever coming in the path of 
the police.” 

13. Meantime Mr.'Gandhi started his Sati/agraha movement against 
tho Itowlatt Act. The word “ Sali/agraha’* 
“Satyagraha." ^ according to Mr. Gandh of modern origin, 
having been invented by him, and means insistence on truth and force 
derivable from such insistence. He says “ tho movement is intended to 
replace methods of violence. It is essentially a religious movement. 
It is a process of purification and penance. It seeks to secure reforms 
or redress of grievances by self-suffcring.” The true Satyagrahi there- 
fore invites pain and su€cring upon himself with a view to inducing 
Government to alter a measure to which he is opposed. On the 24th 
February 1919, Mr. Gandhi at Ahraedabad started his Salyngralia 
campaicn anainst Government in connection 
The VDW. 24lh February, jjc devised a vmv' 

in the following terms. “ Being conscientiously of opinion that 
tho Bills known ns tho Indian Criminal Law .{Amendment) Bill 
No. 1 of 1919 and the Criminal Law (Emergency Powen) Bill No. 3 
of 1919, are unjust, subversive” of the principles of liberty and justice, 
and dcstnictivo of tho elementary rights of individuals on which the 
safety of the community, as a whole, and the State itself is based, wo 
solemnly affirm that in the event of these Bills becoming law and until 
they are withdrawn, wo shall refuse civilly to obey these laws and such 
other laws as a' committee to be hereafter .appointed, may think fit, 
and we further affinn that in this struggle we will faithfully follow truth 
and refrain from violence to life, person or property.** 

_14. On tho 1st March a meeting of tho signatories to the Salyagraha 
pledge under the presidency of Mr. Gandhi was 
' ’ Mm'pJiJn!"” to to™ a Sahha and appoint 

an executive committee. Tho following day 
Mr. Gandhi issued a manifesto inaugurating Satyagraha and cu*il dis- 
obedience to laws. In dealing with this movement the South Indian 
ilf«i7 (Madras) said ; — “ Mr. -Gandhi has come to the conclusion that 
civil disobedience to law is the only remedy. This is passive resistance 
of a vigorous tj-pc.” As Mr. Gandhi himself admitted to u.s at Ahmeda- 
bad, civil disobedience to laws is active disobedience and is the anti- 
. thesis of passive disobedience. . On 7th March, Mr. Gandhi attended 
a meeting at-Delhi to protest against the Bowlatt Bills. At this mectinf' . 
the names of 15 men and women who had taken tho Saltjagraha vo^ 
wore- read out. Similar meetings were held in many other towns. A 
scheme was proposed to have branch committees of the central committee 
appointed in every pro\-ince; district andjaliik for deciding what other 
'laws than the Bowlatt laws were to* come within the pur\*iew of the 
cml disobedience movement.-- 



ID In iuttliorancc ol liib SalijtKJraha inoieiiiWit nganu,t the Itowlait 

/tinasia'.Mriafscih snr’ ‘‘r “ 

Inarch tlh April thiowtuout indm A daj was to bo set 

ajjnit OB a da) of goroial mouiiuiig when no 
Dusiucsb \\a8 to be doi c 1 ho da) fo h\cd b's li m •was to bo the second 
feunda) after the publication of tlio AiCoiogal ns tnt was given to the 
passing of the Kovslutt Bil! lor those who come to know immediately 
after tins assent was given tho da) would bo the 30tli Match for others 
the 6th 01 April On discovering that the J arlol might lu this way be 
held OK diflcrent dates, Mr Oandlu sent out telegrams fixing the 6fh 
April As VI o hav o alread) described n harlal took place in several places 
OK the 30th March, among others at Delhi where serious noting 
occurred 


Tho observance of the hartal on Cth April was very general and 
extended over a great manyprovmccs Large mass meetings of people 
were held in diScicnt towns and thodgh no actual conflict between tho 
police and tho crowds occurred there were man) signs of growing excite 
ment and unrest among the people It seems however to have been 
hoped by the Government that wnth tbe successful conclusion of the 
harlal and tho day of fasting on tho Cth agitation hod achieved its 
objects and that no further demonstration would occur 


10 On the 8th of April however, the Government of Indm received 
news from the Government of Bombay that 
DeIent«onawecirm«nctd jjp Gandhi had announced to the Commis 
siouer of Pohcc that he had issued an uniegis 
teicd newspaper and that a committee was sitting to decide what furthei 
laws were to be disobeyed Xustnictions were sent to the Government 
of Bombay that if Mr Gandhi and other leaders were guilt) of a clear 
breach of law they should be arrested and prosecuted On the Dth 
April similar instructions vrere sent to other Local Governments and a 
suggestion made that if the passive resistance movement showed dan 
geious sjmptoms in any province the Local Government might issue 
a mamfesto regarding the necessity object and scope of the Kowlatt 
Act condemning those who seek, notonetj by embarrassing Gov ernment 
pointing to the moral of the Delhi incident calhng upon all sober minded 
people to discourage tho policy of embarrassing the Government what 
ever their views might be on the Act and making it clear that Govern 
ment was determined to cariy out the dut) of muntaimng the Ians 
of the country and dealing iigorousl) vnth all mov cments that endanger 
the peace and prosperity of the great bod) of citizens 


17 Mr Gandhi left Bombay for Delhi on Sth Apul with the object ^ 
of furthering his Satyagraha niovemont there 
Mr Gardhi seal tack to jjj tJjc Punjab The Government of India 
Dcmbay SlhApri learning of this journey by Mr Gandhi 

communicated with the Lieutenant Governor of tho Punjab and the 
Chief Commissioner of Delhi Both these gentlemen agreed that it 
would be cxtremel) imprudent not to say danoermis to allow Mr Gandhi 
to enter the territories under their jun-'dictioii Ifo Ind announced 



.that 'part of his programmo consisted in breaking the law and the^ 
had no knbwledge what laws he might choose to break. If he did break 
laws the authorities would have no option but to have him arrested. 
His arrest and trial would in all probability lead to rioting and violence. 
However opposed he might personally^ be to the use of force in the 
prosecution of his policy there was no' reason for supposing that the 
uneducated people of the Punjab would be equally prepared to refrain 
from violent methods. As had already been pointed out by some of 
the prominent leaders of moderate opinion in India the promotion of 
the Salyagraha movemorit was likely to promote disorder and breach 
of the peace, fn these circumstances, the Government of India autho- 
rised the Local Governments of the United Provinces, the Punjab and 
Delhi to issue orders under Rule 3 (6) of the Defence of India Rules 
(which requires the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council) 
^directing Gandhi to remain in the Bombay Presidency. As explained 
to us in the Government’s memorandum “ this sanction was communi- 
cated to the three Local Governments concerned and to Bombay by a 
‘ clear the line ’ telegram of the 9th April, whiph contained a direction 
that all reasonable means to enforce the order should be used, but that 
Gandhi should bo treated with every possible consideration and force- 
should bo used only if he refused to obey the order. He was to bo 
informed that although at present his entering the Punjab or Delhi 
would be likely to promote disturbance and therefore could not be 
allowed, the Government of India would be willing to ro-consider the 
position later, should he give an explicit undertaking to refrain from 
inaugurating a campaign to break the law and undertake not to promote 
such violation.” 


As already indicated Mr. Gandhi, who had disregarded a warning 
not ^o proceed in consequence of the above order, was arrested at Palwal 
and escorted back to Bombay Presidency. On his own admission he 
was treated ndth every.possible consideration. At Bombay he enjoyed 
complete liberty except that he was not allowed to leave the Presidency. 


Effects of Mr. Gandhi's 
arrest. 


18. Following upon his arrest a hartal took place in manv different 
towns, and the \iolent outbreaks to which we 
have referred occurred. A serious outbreak 
also occurred at Ahmedabad with which we 
deal in a separate part of our report. On hearing of the events at that 
place, Mr. Gandhi was greatly shocked and declared for the time beinu 
a suspension of his civil disobedience movement^and expressed his 
readiness to obey all Government orders. With the permission of the 
Commissioner of Police he issued handbills inviting the public and 
'the mill-hands of Ahmedabad to return to work. This advice was taken 
and order was rapidly restored there. In the Punjab, however, as we 
have seen, hartals continued to be held and outrages and acts of violence 
to be committed. In an open lettw to Mr. Gandhi from Swami 
Shraddhanaud, a follower or colleague of his’ at Delhi, occurs the sian* 
ficant passage: — “I am therefore convinced that under the tirp^ 2 
conditions in India, the ciril breaking of laws without ptoducin^^”^ 


upheaval among thoumgcs (for wbch neither voii nor any 
. IS inornil> rcapousiblo) is impoanblo ** 

In Ut Gandiu s o\v*n nnmfcsto * of the 18th April advising the 
temporan suspension of civil disobedience, he states — ‘ I am sorry 
that nhcii I embarked upon a mass movement I under rated the forces 
of evil and I must non pause and consider llovs best to moot the situation ” 
Another passage is " no have found by bitter otpcnenco that whilst 
in an atmosphere of law Ic^ssness, cml disobedience found ready accept 
ance, Bal^a (truth) and Ahttsa (uon violence) from nhich alone civil 
disobedience can worthily spring havo commanded little or no respect " 
■\\e have no hesitation m sa>ing that both in the Punjab and else- 
where, a familiarity and sjTnpathj with disobedience to laws was 
engendered among large numbers of the people by Mr Gandhi s move 
ment and the law abiding instincts which stand between societj and 
outbreaks of vnolence w cro undermined at a time when their full strength 
was required ^ 

19 Other causes of unrest besides the Hoirlatt Act agitation among 

. , 1 . « . the population of the Punjab cannot bo left 

Peace lerma w.lh Tarke, -Muhammadan 

Indians have felt groat uneasiness about the poasible fate of Turkey 
in consequence of her having espoused the cause of Germany m the 
Great "War The Turkish peace terms involving such questions as the 
integrity of the holy places of Islam and the Kkxhfat have roused ’keen 
interest among the Aluhammadan population At the meeting of the 
All India Moslem League in Delhi at Christmas 1D18, Dr Ansari a 
physician and one of the leaders of public opinion m Delhi made a 
violent speech upon the subject of the hhtlajat and the threatened 
dismemberment of the Turkish Empire The character of this speech 
was such that the newspapers and pamphlet reports thereon were pro 
senbed under the Press Act by certain Local Governments On the 
30th August 1918 at a Muhammadan meeting held at Amritsar Dr 
Kitchlew made a violent pro Turkish speech and one Maulvi declared 
that the time had come for a *Jehad He Was however, checked by 
the presiding Maulvi who said that the time was not yet Sir Michael 
ODwjer who referred to this meeting eiplained that he received in 
formation ftbm the Government of India that on 25th April 1919 a 
great Muhammadan meeting was to be held at Bombaj at which it was 
said a Jehad was hkely to be proclaimed Feelings still prevail upon 
these questions and it is not necessary for us to go into the subject m 
greater detail 

20 India, like many otherconntnes throughout the world, has been 

affected by a feeling of unrest consequent on 
High prices termination of hostilities in the Great 

"War The continued high prices of the necessaries of life has been 
n cause of great discontent m the more densely populated toivns It 
•was expected that when fighting ceased prices would return to the 
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normal figures prcvolling before the war. In their disappoiiitmcufc 
at finding prices tending to rise, rather than fall, after the armistice, 
people blamed tlic Government. TIic situation was aggravated by 
the bad liarvcat of 1919 caused by a (niiure of the monsoon. It was 
not possible for us to make an cxh.'iustive or satisfactory inqiiirj* into 
economic causes of unrest. We may note that in such a district ns 
Gujranwala, Colonel O’liricn, the Deputy Comi'nissioner, did not consider 
that unrest was to be attributed in any degree to economic conditions. 


31. It has been suggested that the methods of recruiting for the 
army sanctioned by the Punjab Government 
ecru ng. largely responsible for the unrest in the 

province previous to the outbreaks. In our opinion this proposition 
is not established or well-founded. The Punjab during war made 
very fine reermting efforts. Itccruits were, however, mainly obtained 
from country districts. Comparatively few joined the army from tlio 
to>7n3 where the disturbances broke out. Largo numbers of doinoLiliscd 
men were returning to their hom&s in April and they do not Bocm to have 
shown Q.\\y sympathy with the agitation. As regards methods of lo- 
oniiting, it would appear that an intensive camp.itgn w.as conducted 
in many districts by the district oflicord, and there were instances of 
roprohonsiblo means of eccuring recruits having been adopted by <^ver- 
zealous individuals. In the eases that were referred to us it was shown 
that such, methods when brought to the notice of tho higlicr ofiicials 
wore disoountonanood. Dealing with this subject, Sir Michael 0‘Dwycr* 
Bays : — Naturally we did everything good to promote recruiting and 
to popiUariso it, both by working on every legitimate feeling which 
could rouse the martial spirit in the people by appealing to their race, 
their traditions, "to the benefits of tho army, to their past deeds and so 
on. And on the whole, it was very successful. No doubt some had 
exceeded tho limits and may have used pressure. Of course anythin'^ 
o! that kind brought discredit in this connection. I may say that in 
regard to recruiting we associated with and invoked tho assistance of 
tho leaders of the great martial races in tho Punjab — Sikhs, Muham- 
madans and Ilindus, aud these were largely successful in obtainluf' a 
strong local recruiting uuit composed mainly (of course ofiicials r^ro 
also on iy of non-official and leading men in the district.” Tho recruit- 
ing details were largely left to tho local authorities. The system by 
which a quota was fixed for each village and the methods employed in 
some c,aso3 to secure the requisite number wore eatircly a local, not a 
Government, arrangement. Sir Michael says ; — I think over and 
over again in vjirious places I deprecated any coercion being used 
any improper methods being used. I deprecated tho buying of recnirts 
But I can say this, 'that the |>olicy of the Government in tho matter of 
recruiting was gonerally fixc,l by the Recruiting Board, which iVIdcIp-I 
a very largo percentage of Indmu gentlemen, aud it was invariaW 
. imjircssed, I think, on the members of that Board, and I thmk ^ 
will find it in the proceedings, that these improper methods rrere t 
discredited, for instance, the onrehasine of recruits and ” 


discredited, for instance, tho parchasmg 
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mpropor inetbods ” To tbo suggcstioit that imnecessarj prosecutions 
i\ero brougbt*undcr ccrtam sections of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
so ns to gi\o men so summoned tbc option of joining the army as an 
lllterlmtJ^o to punishment, Sir Michael b‘\}s “As far as I knon* no 
prosecutions under sections 107 and 110 i\ere authorised either by 
Go^ ernment or bj any ofTiccr of Go^ ernment with the object of obtain- 
ing men for the arm} , that is os dchnito A statement os I can give I}ut 
I think it uould bo a verj interesting analysis, if the Committee had 
time to make it, to take the figures of the fighting men supplied by 
the Punjab during the uar by classes and take the figures of the men 
convicted in these disturbances and see how very few of the people 
convicted in these disturbances belong even to the classes which supplied 
our fighting nj^n ” 

22 There is oven less ground for attributing unrest in the province 

to any action taken bj the Government m 
connection with tbo War Loan As in the 
case of recruiting there may hav c been o\ cr-zcaloiis officials who resorted 
to objectionable methods of persuasion but there is no ground for 
imputing blame therefor to the Local Government In one case an 
official disposing of an objection to the impoBition of income-tax said 
“ the man has supplied no recruits, he has not given any subscription 
to war loan or rehef funds and the application is rejected “ The officer 
in question was apparently severely reprimanded, but he appears to 
hav e dealt with the case on its merits and only to hav e put m the fact 
as a sort of additional fact There is no ground for alleging, as appears 
to have been done, that, with Govi^ment sanction instructions were 
issued to assessors of income-tax that they should get increased income- 
tax from persons who were supposed not to have made satisfactory- 
contributions to the war loan 

23 On the evidence before us there is nothing to diow that the 

outbreak in the Punjab was part of a pre- 
conspiracy arranged conspiracy to overthro-w the British 

Gorfirnmanfjn JndJUJ-byfnrcp On the other hand tbePiuyah Govern- 
ment had been advised by their legal advisers that the Saiyagralitt 
movement amounted to an illegal conspiracy against Government 
We beheve that Jhr Gandhi is honestly opposed to the employment 
of force or violence m the prosecution of his aims But the general 
teaching of the doctrine of civil disobedience to laws to masses of un- 
educated men must inevitably lead to breach of the peace and disorder 
Apart from the use of force civil disobedience to laws if extensively 
preached and practised would mean the paralysis of Government As 
was said in the Waqt “ If the entire country resorts to passive rcsistonce 
where is the Government that will withstand it * There can be no 
need for melding theswoxd, because theBctyujirn/a docs not offer phj steal 
resistance ” 

Ii^thc situation as it presented itsdf daj by daj to the Punjab 
Government, there viere grounds for the gravest , anxiety Withm 
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recent yeors there hnd been Uvo levolutionary movements, i.e., the 
Gliadr movement and tlic .Silk Letter Conspiracy of 1910. It was 
difiicult, probably unsafe, for the authorities not to assume that the 
•outbreak ■was the result of a definite organisation. Apart -from the 
existence of any deeply laid scheme to overthrow the British, a move- 
ment whicli had started in rioting and become a rebellion might ha\c 
rapidly developed into a revolution. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Declaration oi Martial Law. 


1. Bj article 2 of the Bengal Regulation 10 of 1801 the Gorerlior 

Beasal Reiulaiion. 1S04. enWlrf to djcct any public autto- 

nty or ofliccr to order the suspensma, 

Or partfolly, of the functions of the ordiuarj Criminal Courts of Judica- 
ture ^^■ltllln any part of the British temtones subject to the Governmeut 
and to establish martial law tlicrcin “for any period of time uLde the 
British Government in India shall be engag^ in nar with anj native 
or other power, as well as during the existence of open rebellion against- 
the authority of the Government, m any part of the territories afore- 
said ” The territories referred to include the Punjab 


On 13th April lOld the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, with . 
the concurrence of the General Officer Commanding the ICth Division 
and Chief Justice, High Court, requested the Governor General in Couiicil 
to direct him to “ suspend function of ordinary CriminsI Courts in 
Amritsar and Lahore districts, to estabhsh martial law therein and to- 
direct trial of oficndcra under the R^ulation of 1804, i e , by courts- 
martial ” The authority so asked was granted with the intimation 
that an Ordinance would be pubhshed the following day substituting 
for trials by courts martial, trials by Tribunals similar to those under 
the Defence of India Act but with the powers of Field General Courts- 
Martial This communication from the Viceroy was received by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in the eveiuftg of Htb April and a proclamation, 
of martial law was made at Ijahore and Amritsar on 15th April Similar 
applications were made m respect of Gujranwala on 15th April, Gujrat 
nn and nn 20tb April Sanction havn^ been jiu en 

to the declaration of martial law as asked, proclamations to this effect 
were made m these districts on IGtb, I9th and 24th April respective!} 
Martial law was withdrawn from Gujrat civil area and from certain 
parts of the other affected areas on 28th May 1919 At the conclusion, 
of a Durbarheld on 7th June at Amritsar, the Lieutenant-Governor anno 
uncedthat, except on the railway, martial law would be discontinued at 
midnight on the 9th m the districts of Amritsar, Gujranwala and 
Lyallpur and at midmght on the 11th at Ijahore It was final!} vnth 
drawn from railway lands on 25th August 

2 In terms of section 72 of the Government of India Act, 1D15, 
“the Governor General ma}, m cases of einc’- 
Govemment of Inilia Acf, g^ncy, make and promulgate ordinances for 
the peace and good gov ernraent of British 
India or any part thereof and any ordinance bo made shall for the sp-ce 
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of not more than bIx rnonths from its promulgation have the like force 
of lavras an Act passed by the Governor General in Legislative Council.” 
-Acting under the powers conferred aponliimby this Statute, the Governor 
General by Martial Law Ordinance No. 1 of 1919 provided that every 
trial held under the Bengal State Offences Kegnlation, ISOl, should, 
instead of being held by a coutt-martial, be held by a commission con-' 
fiisting of 3 persons appointed in this behalf by the Local Government, 
which was to have power to appoint as many commissions for tliis 
purpose as it might deem expedient. At least 2 of the members of 
each Fuch commission were to be persons who had served as Sessions 
Judges or Additional Sessions Judges for a period of not less than 3 
years or persons qualified under section 101 of the Government of India 
Act, 1915, for appointment as Judges of a High Court. The Commission 
was to have all the powers of a general court-martial under the Indian 
Army Act, 1911, and subject to the provisions of the Ordinance was to 
follow, BO far as might be, the procedure regulating trials by such courts- 
martial. 


3. Under section 3 of the Eegulntion of 1801 the only penalty that 
... ^ ,,, could be imposed by a court-tfiartial upon a 

r nance o. . person found guilty of the crime of rebellion 
was death, a sentence involving forfeiture of all the criminal’s property 
and cflects. The Government of the Punjab pointed out to the Govern- 
ment of India that th<rfe would be many guilty persons whom it was 
not desirable to sentence to death and that provision should therefore 
be made by Ordinance for minor punishments. Accordingly the Gover- 
nor General issued JIattial Law Ordinance No. Ill of 1919 providing 
that any court-martial or commission convened under the previous 
Ordinances might, when convicting any person of any of the crimes 
specified in the Regulation of 1801, scmtencc such person to transporta- 
tion for hfe or for any period not less than 10 years or to rigorous impri- 
sonment for a term not less than 7 years and not exceeding 14 years 
No person so convicted was to be liable to forfeiture of property unless' 
such court or commission so directed. 


4. On IGth April 1919 the Government of the Punjab wired to the 

Ortinnne No. IV. I°<1“ urging that OrdinancD I 

should be amended so as to cover oITenccs 
committed on or after 30th March, the date on which trouble began in 
Delhi. In a further wre on lOth April they pointed out that th 
Amritsar murders occurred on 10th April and those at Kasur on the 
“ Lieutcnaixt-Govcrnor considers it most desirable that these c~ ' 
should be tried by commission under the Ordinance. Mectinca tr) ‘ T 
helped to prepare the ground for the rebellion took place on the 
Slarch at Amritsar and on 0th April at Lahore. The first riot in Lah^^ 
occurred on the 10th and on the 11th there was a mass meetinn ‘ 

Shahi Mosque at which inflammatory speeches were made. E ^ 
Js coming in which tends to show that cmis.^aries from outside^ '"^uence 
visited Punjab shortly before outbreaks in various places IT? 

■ fears that, if date 13th is allowed to stand, it may be 
the Ordinance against those with whom the real* Tf-^T,r.y^^v‘^^ 
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To meet these cases the Governor General on 21st April passed Ordi- 
nance No. IV of 1919 whicli provided that *''not>vith8tanding anj’thi'ng 
contained in the Martial I*nn' Ordinance, 1919, the Local Government 
may by general or special order direct that any co/nmission appointed 
under the said Ordinance shall try any person charged with any offence 
committed on or after the 30th March 1919 and thereafter the provisions 
■of the said Ordinance shall apply to such trials accordingly, and a com- 
mission may pass in respect of any such offence any sentence authorised 
by law.” An appeal has been taken to the Privy Council by some of 
the accused, who were convicted by the commissions in which, among 
other points, it is maintained that it was not WTthin the power of the 
Governor General to give the tribunals set up by him pow’cr to try 
offences other than those mentioned in the Bengal Regulation or any 
offences committed after 80th Match and before the first acts of violence 
occurred. Tlds is not therefore a matter upon which it would be proper 
Jor us to express any opinion. 

' 5, Four commissions were set up in Lahore to try offences under the 
- , . Regulation of 1801 as extended by the Ordi- 

commtsstant. nances. They tried 114 cases involving 852 ^ 

accused. Of these 081 w’cre convicted, the majority of convictions 
being recorded under section 121 of the Indian Pcjial Code (which d^Is 
with waging war against the King-Emperor). One hundred and eight 
persons were sentenced to death, 205 to transportation for life, 2 to trans- 
portation for other periods, 5 were sentenced to imprisonment for 10 
years, 85 for 7 years and 104 for shorter periods. Substantial alteration 
of these sentences was made by the Local Government. Of the 108 
deat!b sentences only 23, including 5 where execution has been stayed ■■ 
pending an appeal to the Privy Council, have been maintained. Of the 
remaining 85 sentences 23 have been commuted- to transportation for 
life, 26 to rigorous imprisonment for 10 years, 14 to 7 years, 1 to 6 years, 

10 to 5 years and 11 to periods ranging from 1 to 4 years. Of the sen- 
* tences of transportation for life 2 only were maintained, in 5 the Govern- 
ment ordered immediate release of the convicts, while the remaining 258 
sentences were commuted to terms of imprisonment, 2 of them for 10 
years and the remainder for periods ranging horn 1 to 7 years. 
senBences of transportation for 14 and 10 years respectively were reduced 
to 3 years’ imprisonment. Of 191 effective sentences of imprisonment 
the sentence was allowed to stand in 53 casM, in 2 cases the convicts 
were released and in the remaining 136 cases reductions were ordered, 
the average period of sentence before and after reduction being approxi- 
mately 5J to IJ years respectively. Further alterations have been 
effected under the King-Emperor’s proclamation dated December 23rd, 
and as a result of the recommendations of the commission of Mr. Justice 
Chevis'and Mr. Justice Mullick, who were appoizited under instructions 
conveyed in a letter dated 23rd September 1919, from the Government 
' of India, Home Department, for the purpose of reviewing the sentences 
passed, in connection with the disturbances by Summary Courts appointed 
by the martial law authorities. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Reasons Sor Martial Law and its continuance considered. 


1. The question whether the Government of the Punjab was justified 
.in applying to the Government of India for 
authority to declare martial law under the 
Bengal Regulation of 1804 is one of great genc- 
Tal importance. Ordinance I of 1919 commences with the recital that 
“the Governor General is satisfied that a state of open rebellion against 
the authority of the Government exists in certain parts'of the Province 
•of the Punjab.” This recital is in terms of the Reflation and the 
language seems reasonably clear aifll free from technicality. If there 
is room for any modification of its ordinary meaning when the Regula- 
tion. is. construed as a whole, the specific intention or particular value 
of the language must be left by a committee such as ours for determina- 
tion by' a court of law. We understand that this and other similar 
•questions which bear or may be thought to bear thereon, .are already 
Ibefore the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council.* In declining to 
•anticipate thdr decision by any opinion which we could form for our- 
•selves without the, advantage of legal argument, we desire to g^iard 
•ourselves against any suggestion that we view as Unimportant the 
question of the legality of the form in uhich martial law’ was declared. 
•On the contrary, it is a question of distinct moment whatever be the way 
in which the answer has to be made. If martial law has to be declared 
it is Btill an evil which will be made worse if it is introduced irre^ularlv' 
•On the other hand, if there is statutory authority and pro\'i8ion coverinff 
the case, there is great advantage both for the people and for the Govern* 
ment in the use of a power which is regularised and can be the more 
readily examined. In this case considerable modification of 'the old 
machinery was necessary and was made by special Ordinances- in th 
end the Regulation of 1801 was left os the authority only {or the int ^ 
iduction of martial law ns such. In our opinion it was right and wse 
proceed as to this fundamental matter under statutory authorif 'f 
that authority was applicable to the facts. ■ “ 


2. The question of substance is, however, ureater thnn 
« .• f k . • legality of method. On the onp 

is a power. That the power itself arises only upon certain 

is an element which does not convert a discretion into « conditions . 

a command. The 

^ • After the draft of this Report had been 6«»t to press a cable m • 

intimating that onn of the appeals bad been dismissed.' published 
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power IS given bccftu^c, m the lenguage of the Regulation itself, "it 
inn} be expedient that it should be used It docs not seem impossible 
upon nny MOW of vrhnt constitutes **opcn rebellion *’ that this condition 
should exist nnd yet should be confined to 80 few persons, or otherwise 
should bo so little formidable, as not to ]ustif> the introduction of 
martial law ' 

If, on the other hand, it was necessary and right to resort to martiai 
law, the conduct of the Government" is justified in principle and inten- 
tion an> error which could be shown to exist is an error of method 
Though not w^thout a real importance as we ha\ e already shown, a mis- 
take in method is of less importance it would mean at most that a 
special Ordinance was necessary and should have been passed 

3 ^ye propose, therefore, m the first place, to give our answer to the 

question whether, m the districts affected, 

*K*Ih**^ 'fh**'****'®” there was, or was not, a state of open rebellion 
open rebellion^ ” against the authority of Government If this 
question be put in its ordmarr meaning and 
answered m point of substance, \ve thmk that it will bo found upon 
consideration to determine the question as to the justification for intro* 
ducing martial law It is a question of fact, and, on the information 
submitted to us, wo think that the answer should be given mtbealErroa* 
fciv'e As a description of the occurrences to which we have called atten- 
tion m our narrative of ev ents " open tebelhon " is, we think, apt and 
accurate as a question of inference it appears to us to be the natural 
and the only inference The clement of rebellion as distinct from mere 
not on the one hand and from political opposition to Government on the 
other, can be traced throughout in what sense it may be considered 
to lack openness we have faded to discover 

4 On IQth April at Amritsar the mobs bad burned Government 

buddings because the} were Government build* 

Survey of incidents ^j^gg After the first few minutes, they had 
murdered all Europeans on whom they could lay then hands except Miss 
Sherwood whom they left for dead upon the street They had hunted 
i'M "ktss. Es.^d.ow ot the Chnrt^ed Bank, the other hank ^ 

inanao'ers were sought out in their offices and killed with every circuin* 
stance of brutal rage They were not even Government officials But 
the Rai is a British J^aj they were m some sense its representatives 
or BjTuboIs, and for this they were murdered The railway and the 
telegraphs were attacked partl> as Government institutions and partly 
to paralyse Government by preventing news, by derailing troops and 
otherwise immobilising the forces 

The Amritsar incidents may be regarded as the high-watcr mark of 
the disorders, though the outbreak at Kasur on the 12th is hardly dis- 
tii^uishable Gujranivala on the 14th CiJiibitsthe same anti Govern- 
ment features though not the same opportumty for attack on unofficial 
Europeans The acts of the mob at liahoro upon the 10th were less 
serious, but the occurrences there between the 10th and the 13th shoii 
an equally marked defiance of constitutcsd authontj and a direct relation 
lOS 



wth tlie Amritsar' outbreak. The disturbances as they spread along 
the Tallvray line varj' only in d^ec and as opportunity varied. Here 
and there the element of a desire for loot can be traced^but it was never 
the main motive force of the disorders which had a public and general 
object throughout. An intention to paralyse the arm of Government 
•by extensive destruction of Government buildings and of means of 
communication can hardly find vent in practice upon a considerable 
scale and at the same time fall short of open rebellion. ^Vherc the 
Government is British and a comparatively insignificant number of the- 
inhabitants areJEuropeans, most of them Government servants, and this 
intention is seen to culminate at pronunent points in a murderous attack 
on Europeans simply as such, it may be said with some certainly that the 
Government so attacked is in face of on open rebellion in all reasonable 
implications of the phrase. 


5. After all, the question is not one of words but of substance. Thc- 
power’of the ordinary law to preserve order 
ability to enforce itself on every 
subject, but in the fact that with all subjects, 
save a few,. no need of enforcement will arise. It depends upon the 
law-abiding, instincts of the great majority and upon the authority of 
Government being a received fact. In India at present, ordinary methods 
of gov^nment depend for their possibility — not merely for their effi- 
ciency — on the existence of this relation between people who axe Indian* 
and a f?o/ which is British. This fact and others which might’be men- 
tioned, e.g., the absence of a clear-cut distinction between the govern- 
ment of the day and the Government or in the general sense, make- 
the relation more liable to interruption temporarily and locally. Such 
interruptions are doubtless more natural and more forgiveable, by reason 
of these facta ; and wc have already noted certain special features of the- 
time which reinforce this consideration. But by reason of the same- 
facts the interruptions are more, rather than less, perilous when they 
have happened ; and in any case they call for swift and certain action. 
It i§ idle to rely upon authority alone to cure defiance of authority*^ or 
upon time, which may heal, but will almost certainly spread, the damage.. 
The destruction of Government buildings, railways and tel^raphs is 
perhaps the broadest feature of the disorders in these districts of the- 
Punjab. Its significance for the present purpose is two-fold : first, in 
its bearing upon the existence or non-existence for effective purposes 
of received authority ; the extent to which this had been undermined 
or breached ; the openness, persistence and rage with which it was defied ; 
and secondly the extent to which the resources of Government for 
defence and for restoring order had already been or were likely to 
become impaired. 

0. We think that the introduction of martial law, as a question to- 
j necessity ox of policy in the true sense, roust 
S, 5 n,(ic.n« ol flBorfers. be jnjged from this standpoint. In holding 
that the position to be dealt with was a state of ojien rebellion, we intend 
^to attribute no magic to a phrase which vre employ as applicable, and ’• 
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more than adequate, to realities with winch the Go^ ernment was faced 
A\c agree with the \ieir which we find expressed m a letter dated 18th 
April 1919 b} Sirs Besant to the Times of India ” — 

"The cutting of telegraph wires the derailment of troop trains, 
the burning of railway stations the attack on banks the setting 
free of ]ail birds are not the action of SatyagraTiis nor even of 
casual rioters, but of re\olutionarics ” 

7 In this connection, we would refer shortly to two matters upon 
y . which some stress has naturally and properly 

been laid The first is the question of arms 
If it IS meant as matter of construction of the Regulation of 1804 that 
" the existence of open rcbelhon ’ refers to armed rebclhon only this 
question affects the legality of the way m which martial law was intro 
duced and WQ leaao it for decision to a competent court As a matter 
oisaabstance and from the standpoint mdacaied aboac it is unnecessary 
to discuss any verbal questions as to whether mobs provided with laths 
are armed or not This weapon was not the only oiie proved to have 
been used but though Seigeant Rowlands was killed with a straining 
screw, it was with laths and with stones that the mobs made their 
attacks For cutting wires and for tearing up the railway line appro 
prnte instruments seem to have boon obtained in plenty and much 
destruction was "done with matches and kerosene oil It is true and 
ought to be stated that houses of license holders do not seem anywhere 
in the Punjab to have been raided /or aims Still in these circum 
stances the question of arms seems to arise only m its beanng upon the 
degree of danger inherent in the disorders anft the degree of difficulty m 
coping with them That both might hav e been greater is a fact which 
still leaves both to bo trulv reel oned This mv oh es many other factors 
besides the presence or absence of weapons of precision Ihe attack 
upon railway and telegraph systems was an attack upon Government 
at a very well chosen point a shrewd and modern method probably 
tlie most effective that could have been chosen to effect the purpose of 
reducing to iiapotefffce the few Europeans on the spot and the power 
of Government to help them It was a verj good beginning for any 
form of action against Government and a necessaij prebininarj to the 
rise growth and spread of any movement of the sort It was also a 
form of damage more likely to attract recruits than older fashioned and 
bolder courses It was essentially a form of outrage which had to bo 
met by prompt and drastic measures and i« any event was difficult to 
put down quickly It was accompanied by circumstances that increased 



witli the object of inflaming the Sildi population and soldiers and getting- 
them to waver in their loyalty* to the King-Emperor. 

8. The second matter that requires attention hero is the fact that we 
find ho evidence in the material before us of 
• ' ^”^®cedent conspiracy as the mainspring of the 
disorders. From what we have already said 
as to causes, it will be apparent that underlying these disorders as they 
broke out, there was at least one force, more legitimate than a conspiracy 
but equally, if not more, potent to spread and to maintain the-dauger. 

•The intensity of the resentment over the Rowlatt BilL^ though 
created in the minds of many by false rumours, and though encouraged 
at least up to the verge of lawlessness by the civil disobedience move- 
ment, would have been of itself no justification for martial law. But 
when other causes, some special to the Punjab, had combined to cause 
this resentment to erupt in outrages and violence in the main towns 
and in the railway areas, these had to be viewed as manifestations of its 
intensity and strength,, and as striking proof of the height to which it 
had raised the general unrest. 


9. The absence of fire-firms and the absence of evidence of antecedent 

■ Governor’, position. not lead ns to the conclusion that 

. ^ It IS straining language or exaggerating fact 

to describe as open rebellion the forms of \nolenco and outrage that were 
present. It is well said in Mr. Mayne’s work on'^‘ The Criminal Law of 
' India (4th edition, page 279) : — 

“ The Governor who waits to recognise a rebellion till it looks like a 
war will probably find that ho has waited too long. That which 
distinguishes a riot which is the beginning of waging 6r levyin^^ ' 
war, from a riot which will end in plunder and bioken'head^ 
is the object with which it started. That is the principle of 
English law and although the application of the principle is 
always difficult and has often been too severe, it seems that 
the principle itself is sound and that there is no country iq which, 
it is so necessary to enforce it aa in India.” 

10. It is possible to take each disturbance and even each phase of 

■ * the same disturbance separatelv and tn • 

nmg ; the fewness of the persons conr-iSed 
in the end ; the possibility that something may be attributed to art' 
taken by the officer on the spot ; signs that this gang or that mob w ^ 
becoming satiated ; the fact that the mob that murdered A mif^ht ea 
have murdered B and did not. Criticism on these lines may kav 
place. But for the purpose of showing that the disorders fairly \ ‘ ^ '^1 ‘ 

were either so small in extent, so little formidable, so easy to r 
or so incapable of spreading, lasting and growing from bad to 
as to make unnecessarj* or oppressive the exercise of powers ann 
to cope with open rebellion in the serious and substantial 
criticism has to go a very long way and does not seem to be such 
in the right direction. It appears to ns to leave out of ar. 
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tilings merely because it lias cliosen to proceed by analysis. Again 
nnd ngnin anmll beginnings developed at once into outrages by largo 
luous : this is a fact which ban both a cause and a conscQuence. Hun- 
dreds have been convicted : hundreds more have gone undetected : 
'be 3 ’ond these again there were on more than one occasion, c.y., in Alnrit- 
■sar, masses of people whoso presence was the chief factor rendering 
powerless the authorities — apparently’' without giving power to them- 
selv’cs to crush the most ^'iolont disoidors.or even to prevent brutality. 
Apart from shell features, it is a patent fact that the disturbances ■were 
not isolated. They’ resulted from the same underlying causes and they 
, spread over a wide area 'embracing large towns. The outbreak at" 
-Amritsar on the 10th was itself a chief precipitating cause in other places. 

11. Even acts of rehcllion may, in some circumstances, be suppressed 
„ ci\il power with the aid of the military, 

* ° but without -introducing a martial Jaw regime. 

It is_not, however, a practicable method to have 
the military placed under the civil power for constant action'ovW an 
•extended area or for a lengthened period of time. Such aid when given 
is to quell riot, to disperse or prevent unlawful assemblies, to effect 
orrests. The application of military force from time to time to effect 
particular purposes of this character will suffice only upon the condition 
that the authority of Government will in the main be respected. llTien ' 
this condition is not fulfilled, such action tends to become more sporadic 
and irregular, as well as much more ineffective, than martial law. The 
military do not take command of the situation and the civil power can- 
not. ‘Wo think that it would have been imprudent of the Government 
■to treat the different occurrences as so many independent and isolated 
riots, ^s Mr. Thompson put it in his endence, they^had to view the 
situation from the standpoint of the province as a whole and of the 
probability of a recurrence of the events .which had occurred. That the 
oiroumstances called for the giving of special powers to officers' on the 
spot, for some special arrangements as to trial of the numerous offenders, 
and above all, for a swifter and more certain power to enforce orders 
in the immediate future was an inference which no Government could 
fail to draw. The Punjab Government, as we think 'wisely, did not 
embark upon an attempt to set up the main features of such a regime by 
an elaborate use of the Defence of India Act, which includes certain 
powers to delegate authority. Any such attempt would have broken 
•down in practice : it would have prevented martial law in name only ^ 
caused as much bitterness as martial law need have caused ; and left to 
a new aud doubtful experiment the solution of an urgent and vital 
problem. The military would have had no chance of efficiency in such 
n task and the evils of an exccptibnal regime would have been at their ^ 
■worst, 

12. As regards the axtension of martial law to Gujrat and Lyollpur 

° districts, special considerations apply. In 

Special districts. neither district were, the actual outbreaks 
so serious as in the others and in both it is clear that disturbances were 
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spreading in imitation of or by contagion from Amritsar and Gujran- 
wala, Tbo form which seemed to spread most easily and which threat- 
ened to t)Ccomc the gravest was the attack upon the telegraphs and 
railway. ' 

13. In Gujrat the disorders were m fact spreading northwards along 
the railway line and the line to tlic North-AVest 
Frontier Province, at all times ^important, 
may at any moment become vitally essential. Wire-cutting had broken 
out in the district. The station at Gujrat had been attacked on the 
15th and the offices set on fire : at Malak%vnl on the IGth a section of the 
line had been taken up and thrown down the embankment so as to 
escape the notice of engine-drivers ; a train had in consequence been 
derailed next morning, the engine ovcrUjrned and two lives lost Report 
reached the Government that at Lnia Mus.i a meeting had Voted for the 
burning of all public buildings; and elsewhere the prch'rainaiy signs 
of unrest were cropping up, though not as yet accompanied by violence. 
By the IGth the disorders in their worst form had reached even further 
north than Gujrat’ district : at Kala which is north of Jliclum, a train 
to Rawalpindi had been derailed. ' - 

At Gujrat troops had been asked for on the Mth and a British officer 
and 70 men arrived early on the 15th. A company with a Lewis gun • 
hod been sent to Lala Musa in response to a wire from the stationmaster 
who ontidlpatcd trouble From Lala Musa 120 men were got to Gujrat 
by midnight o£ the 15th-lCth. On the 15tb also, some troops were sent 
to Rasul, where the students of the Engineering College were showing 
signs of giving trouble, and two platoons under a British officer were 
sent to Malakwal. Both the attack on Gujrat station on the loth and 
the tearing up of the line at Malakwal took place after troops had already 
reached these centres: the train-wreckers at Malakwal on their wav 
back were actually challenged by a British officer and a sentry, but as 
we arc told by the Deputy Commissioner in his written statement to^ug 
they said they were looking for a lost bufl.nlo and were allowed to piga* 
At Malakwal, in spite of the presence of some GO Indian troops under a 
British officer, it was considered ad\isable to remove a party of !*> 
women and 3 children to Jhelum on the evening of the 16th. A strong 
force was sent to Malakn*al on the 17th. Small guards were sent to 
• v.irious stations and, on the 19tb, some cavalry were sent to Guinr 
for the purpose of showing themselves in surrounding %-iIla"cs. Th 
.dispositions were made by or under the authority of the General O/T ^ 
Commanding, Jhelum Brigade, who had his hands fall not onlv in 
ding for the needs of Gujrat distnet, but in taking similar meaanro ' 
prevent disorders on the line north of Jhelum. ^ 


The eastern half of Gujrat is a congested district of small hoi V 
political aetbity seems to have been at a minimum : newspapera ' 
was entirely absent. The rural population was not implicateif 
disorders ; they helped ^villingly in patrolling the railn-ay 1‘ 
were chiefly concerned with getting in the har\-e3t arid shoVivT^* * 
pathv \rith anv phase of the movement that was cauajjj^ sym- 
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Tho flctiiaj notcrs wore chiefly, but not wholly, from among tho lower 
orderd of tlio town f)opu[ntjons Tlicre were distinct reasons for think 
mg tlmt the rnilwaj staff \\ns spcciall) mfcctcd boUi m Guirat district 
and furtlicr north 

The Punjab Go\emment wra*! rccening in Lahore tho most rapid 
intelligence from the railway and from other sources as to tho occur 
rcnccs all oa cr the proviiico On the ICth April, it had written to Simla 
on the representation of tlio Agent North ^Vestern Itailwar, requesting 
that the Kegulation of l80i might be applied to railway lands through 
out the proiinco in \ie\\ of the persistent attempts upon the railway 
and telegraph wires The Government of India rejected this proposal 
on the 18th April in view of the difficult} created by portions of the 
railwa} ninnmg through Native States and the undcsirabihty of trans 
ftrrmg all railwa) control from civil to military hands On the 18th, 
however, the Punjab Government took action as to Gujrat district and 
wired to Simla as follows — 

“ Lieutenant Governor requests that Bengal State Offences Regu 
lation, 180i, should be CKtended to district Gujrat Tram 
derailed between Lala Mtisa and llalakwal fireman and one 
third class passenger killed Afob at IdaJakwal prepared to 
wreck station but dispersed by bayonet charge Muhammadans 
of Lala Alusa voted m mass meeting ‘ bum all public buildings ’ * 
The Government of Iiidia had been daily m receipt of serious news 
all pointing m the same direction Thus on the I6th the attack on the 
railwaj ntrChuharkana and the dismantbng of the Ime betiveen Babehke 
and Sheikhupura had been reported together with other news as to 
false rumours being spread that damage had been done to the Golden 
Temple and as to disorderly elements m rural areas taking advantage 
of the disturbances to loot trams On the 17tb disquieting news was 
received from Peshawar and from the Punjab reports came of the derail 
ment at Khala the cutting of telegraph lines from Rawalpindi to Murree 
and of the strike of telegraphists at Kundian In these circumstances 
on the 19th April the Government of India sanctioned the extension of 
the Regu^if ion of I6\?i to GiijraC disCrnit’ Ne? Oidinazice iiDder seetjon 
72 of the Government of India Act was necessary as section 3 of Ordi 
nance No 11 of 1919 gazetted I6th April had provided sufficiently for 
any further extensions under martial law being made by order m writing 
This action was communicated to the Deputy Commissioner, Gujrat, 
by 20th 4.pnl and on that daj he wired to the Local Government — 

‘‘ Surprised to be informed by Government that martial law has 
been extended to Gujrat The district is quiet General, 
Brigade Jhelum has received no orders and agrees wath me 
that martial law is not necessary 

The Deputy Commissioner, Mr H S A^ illiamson when examined 
before iis stated that by tho time martial lau was proclaimed, there vas 
no not or disturbance they had ceased He said that martial law 
^vas not necessary for the quelling of nots or disturbances but os a pro 
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caution against further trouble ho thinks it was verj' .wise. It was 
known, he soys, to the Government at the time verj’much better than to 
him, whether {listurbnnces from Wazirabad or Gujranwala ^ere likely 
to increase so os to come into his district and cause trouble there. 

There can be no doubt that, ns Sir Michael O’D^n’cr tells us, the 
Punjab Ciovemmcnt’a decision was primarily in the interests of railway 
communications. As regards the railway junctions and the 'tailway ‘ 
areas in Gujrat, suflicient had certninlj' happened to show that if Govetn- 
incnt did not take timely action to prevent the further spreading of 
violent disorders upon the railway, it would be failing in its dutv. It 
may bo that, if it had been practicable to impose martial law uj)on all 
railway lands in the Punjab at the vciy' beginning of the trouble, this 
nieasurc would have sulTiccd in districts such as Gujrat. As it was, the 
disorder not only sjitcad to Gujrat upon the railway, but very much 
further north. 

The extension of martial law to this district if it had involved an 
interference w^tU. \*illage life thioughout the vvliole of this wide area, 
would probably have been excessive a.s a means of dealing with what 
had occurred or wasf likely to occur. It is quite clear, however, that 
. martial law, nominally instituted over the wliulo district, was not • 
enforced in practice, except upon the towns in the railway area. To a 
greater or less extent this may be jM>id of nil the five districts, in which 
martial law \va<i proclaimed, but it is particularly ,tni« of Gujrat. The 
Deputy Commissioner informed us that the introduction of martial law 
did not alTect tlic rural population and did not roach tliem except to a 
very small c.xtent. The orders issued under martial law show that cinT 
patrols of the railway, begun before martial law, were continued under it 
till the 19th of May : the villagers did this work willingly and well. An 
order threatened severe reprisals for any further railway damage upon 
towns or villages in the neighbourhood of the orcurtcncc : no action 
of this sort was in fart taken. The militan- restrictions upon tra\ellinf’ 

' were more severe than the general railway booking restrictions, includiuS 
Ist and 2nd class Indian passengers as well as 3rd : this appears to have 
been the main interference with the ordinary liberties of the rural r^oDii 
lation proper, as distinct from towns or villages on the railnnv when 
signs of disturbance had broken out. 


Even in Gujmt.city there were few sirctial orders under martial law 
There was a special ^a/aCTOJ»/^p order upon which we make some comme ^ 
. later, and parades of schools to salute the Ilag were held. There ^ 
also some attempt to control prices of sugar, meat and milk*. But tl 
were no cases in the whole district, where persons were dealt mtli 
svu'Qmaty courts under martial law for an oScnce prior to the e^f hr E 
meiit of martial law, and otfcnces against martml law nrorUrvf 
were mostly trivial and the offenders lightly dealt m’th. As statel 
where in this report, the number of persons who were arrecfe/l 
brought to trial, is 23, and o! these more than half were dpHtr. !i r ^ 
than 3 -week.’. The Tribunals established under Ordinance j ^ 
were used to deal with several cases involving a 
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The nctual rioters were clucflj, but not uholly, from among tlio lower 
orders ot the town popalations There uere distinct reasons for thiiik 
mg that the railaa) staH was specially mfected both in Giijrat district 
and further north 

The Piininb Go\enimciit wns reccning m Lahore the most rapid 
mtelbgcnce from the railaaj and from other sources as 
rences all or or the pros nice On the ICtli April, it had written to Siria 
on the representation of the Agent, North M estern Eailway, rcqucsti 
that the Begiilation of 1801 might be applied to raihiay lands through 
out the prormce m view ot the persistent attempts upon the railway 
and Seraph wires The Government of India rejected this proposal 
on the 18th April, m view ot the ditricalty created by Ph^-oa® o ^ 
railway running through Native States and the 

ferring all railwaj control from civil to imhtarj hands On the 18th 
however, the Punjab Govomraent took aetion as to Gujrat district an 
^vired to SiinlOp a*? follows 

“ Lieutenant Governor requests that Bengal Stale Offences egu 
Intion, 1804, should be evtended to “ 

derailed between Lala Mlisa and Malakwal ““."I 

third class passenger killed Mob at Malakwal prepar a^‘» 
wreck station but dispersed by bayonet charge ■ .. 

of Lain Musa voted m mass meeting bum all public build g 

The Government of India had been daily m ’■'“'PifXaon tC 
all pomtmg in the same direction Thus on Ip^e between Bahalike 

railway atChuharkana and the dismanthng of th^m b^‘^^ 

and Sheiihupura had been reported, to the Golden 

false rumours being spread that damage ha taking advantage 

Temple and as to disorderlj elements , aismietmg news was 

of the disturbances to loot trains On tne jjie derail 

receiv ed from Peshawar, and from the Punj Hawalpmdi to Murree 

meat at Khala, the cutting of telegraph m e circumstances 

and of the strike of , x”d,a sanctioned the extension of 

on the 19th April, the Govemmen o Ordinance under section 

the Eegulation of 1804 t® necessary, as section 3 of Oixli 

72 of the Government of India AnnI had provided sufiiciently for 
nance No H of 1919, ", being made by order m writing 

any further extensions under in Peputy Commissioner. Gujrat, 

This action was he wired to the Local Government — 

by 20th kpiil and on that day o„^ 3 ^„,ent that martial law has 

y Surprised to be inform by Qc„cral, 

SaariV >1®® ’®®-®^ 

. ‘^“‘““‘'“''“""/MrTs^MiIliamson, when examined 

“ srot for the q/cllmg of riots or disturbances, but as a pro 
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of people Jn coniKCtion wjth disorder At Gujrat station, the cutting of 
^\3rt3, not and m!«iclnef at Jallalpur Tnttan, and the Alnhkwal derail 
jnent ca«!e In tlie circumstances, we think it nas desirable that these 
trials should bo conducted by the same Tribunals as ^ere dealing with 
fiiinihr matters throughout the other districts 

14 Tlu case of Lyallput district is similar m its mam features, 

. .. though not m detail It is a canal district 

" ^ entirely coIomscJ by settlers, very largely 

Sikbb, Mith n strong ekment of military pensioners It is \ery pros 
perous and mdopendent, but inclined, in times of disturbance to break 
out Along the railway are n senes of markets m close touch with 
Amritsar and other places and apt to become readj centres for agitation 
and evcitement The disturbances hid oricmatcd first m the town of 
lij allpur itself IVc ha%e already described their character Prom the 
first, as the posters from which wo have quoted show, the movement 
in L^sllpur was viciously o/i/i Euiopean as well as a/i/r Go\ erament 
Before the outbreak had token a very violent form, threatening mobs 
had been assembling -for tno or three day-, and trouble was boiling up 
The Deputy Commissioner at first handled the situation br calling 
in the sowars and the Indian officers from the Josa) Grass Parms The*^ 
number of Europeans was large and they were collected together for 
defence on the 14th In the end, the StI h villages become affected and 
there was continuous tampering with the line On the 20th April, the 
General Staff, of the Second Division at Rawalpindi, wired to the Punjab 
Government as follow^ — 

“*As disturbances contmuemLyallpur district and telegraph wires 
are constantly being cut, request tbatxiistnct be proclaimed 
under martial law ’* 

The Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner were consulted and 
joined an '"his recommendation Oa the 21st April the Punjab Gov 
eminent wired to Simla as follow^. — 

“ Deputy Commissioner, Commissioner and General Division in 
cvf disJurbance and constant cutting of telegraph wires 
in Lyallpur district recommend extension of martiai law to 
that district Flying visited Jairanwafi jesterdav 

and made some arrests Fourteen of gmg who wrecked wires 
at Janiwala arrested by police Canal wire cut m Toba Tck 
Smt'h Tahsil Arrests expected m case of cutting wire near 
Ghati station ffarial at Lyallpur and Giijrat Strong anti 
Bnt sh posters and conduct Other incidents aUendy reported 
L eutenant Governor strongly supports recommendation ’ 

On the 22nd, the Government of India, which had alreadr received 
on the 20th news of serious trouble at Sangla ind Sargodha, sanctioned" 
this request and made the necessary order 

Hav ins regard to the well mown fact that Lvallpur was particularly 
susceptible to infecfon from the central Punjab where the homes of 
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and induatcd the nccc^'iitv for prompt action to deal cffcctuclv with 
the outbreaks 


iC It nia^ not be out of place to look at the situation as it presented 

_ - . . itself to the Go\crnment of India At the 

PriHJon ot Government ot i i *. t ^ i i 

India time when n declaration of martial law was 

sanctioned the onl^ means of communication 
was b} wirelc''s — the telegraph system hnd been temporanh destroyed 
b\ the mobs ])is(juieting teJcgMins wort beini? received not onlr 
from the Punjab, but from other parts of India In the memorandum 
prosenfed to us appears this passage — 


“ There liad been most serious disorder of n definiteJv anlt govern 
menfc and still more of an anti British character at Lahore 
\mntsar, Kasur and Alimcdabad There had been some 
disturbances at Bomba} and a serious collision with tlie police 
in Calcutta The Punjab Goicrnment had reported that a 
state of open rebellion ei.istcd in parts of the Lahore and 
Amritsar districts Anxiety was also felt in Bihar and Oris'«n 
wliere the British garrison is ven small and in the United 
Provinces Perliaps the most clisquietina: feature of the «ifcua • 
tion was the persistent and apparentlr organised attacks on 
communications At Amritsar the telegraph office and the 
railway station were the first objects of the mob's attack 
at Kasur too the railway station was the first point of 
attack In the Alimedabad district communications were 
seiiousU interrupted and a tram bad been derailed In a 
country so >331 as India where the military forces are neces 
sard} scattered tlie danger to isolated Europeans was obviously 
most graie The eients at Amritsar, La^ur and Ahmeda- 
bad showed the savage temper of the mobs towards all Euro 
peans exposed to their mercy In judging of these occurrence's 
the Government of India had to tal e in mind the military 


situation as a whole and the demands Iikelj to be made upon 
their resources ’ 


17 Under Regulation X of 1804, we do not find that the discretion 
given to the Go\ernor General in Council is 
Oeclaralfon of martial law restricted when open rebellion has broken out 
^ in part of the territories under his jurisdiction 

so as to limit bj an\ technical considerations or anj considerations 
other than those of expediency and "ound policy the area o\er which 
martial law may be proclaimed In our opinion the situation which 
had arisen in the Punjab was one of extreme graMty and the authorities 
were justified in declaring martial law and partially superseding the 
ordmarj tnbumis in the different districts to whicli martial law was 
applied 

IS The wisdom of continuing martial law for the length of 
time it remained cfTecti\e in the Punjab is 
Continuance of martial law open to cntici"m thin the Original dechra* 
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tion/ Wc arc not in a position as a bod}’ to express an opinion upon 
any legal or constitutional difilciiUics tliat may be involved. In terms 
of the Regulation of 1801 the continuance of martial law seems to depend 
on the existence of the state of open rebellion ; and, on the evidence 
before us, it cannot be said that this state continiicd for the whole period 
durijig -.vhich martial law was in operation. On the other hnjid, tiic 
fact that the ordinary courts were, broadly speaking, able to sit through • 
out, cannot bo accepted by us as a test for the justification of continuing 
martial law. The form of administration introduced during the period 
of martial law depends upon the Regulation and also upon Ordinance*! 
passed by the Governor General in terms of the Defetiee of India Act, 
I9Iu. Under the Regulation which sets up courts-martial for the 
trial of those guilty of acts o' open rchcllion some discretion must be 
given to the Governor-General as to when it would be prudent to' restore 
normal conditions without danger of a rccurTcncc of the acts of rebellion. 
An appearance of peace and order may liavc been produced by the 
existence of martial law regime and too precipitate a relaxation of the 
drastic measures taken to restore order, may only lead to a fresh oat- 
hreak. On a question as to the prttdence of their nets the standpoint 
of government must he considered. 


19- In a written statement read to us. Sir Micliael O’Dwyer says 
“ In the first jdace wo had very few troops in the Punjab. Those 
. , we had were about to be demobilized and they 

* poor (mality. The garrison 

regiments and territorials were also anxion.s 
to get back Home as their time was overdue. Moreover thev had been* 
verj’ little used to the hot weather which was close at hand.' 


“ In the next place the Indian troops we had in the province were 
chiefly new formations raised during the war. They had not as a rule 
seen any field service, they were insufficiently officered and thev 
were only half-trained. 


“ In the third place, we knew that attempts had been made and 
w’ould be made to seduce these troops of their loyalty, and we had cert.ain 
incidents at the verj* early stage of the outbreak, in Amritsar on the 
very first day, which made us to some extent doubtful about certain 
units. 


“ In the fourth place, at the time we had in the Punjab some 100 000 
to 190,000 demobilised men from the arm}'. I think it was over loo'ooo 
and under 150,000 men who had learnt the use of arms, but .at the same 
time they had not been properly and fully disciplined, and if they had 
joined the mobs it would have aggravated the disorders. 

“ Fifthly, we had in the Punjab and especially in the central Punjab 
9,000 to* 10,000 retunicd Sikhs who had been more or less under the 
infiuonce of the Ghadr movement and these people had returned from 
America. They had already a large number of them taken part in a 
Tcvolutionary movement a few years earlier. We had practically 



released them all There wasadangcroftlioiragam participating m any 
an^i Go\ernmeiit mo\ement 

“Si'^tlilji, the sjmptoms of the old conspiracies, the Gfalr move 
mcnt and the gtneral ro\ olutionarv movement which were manifested 
m the bomb thrown at the Viceroy at Delhi and the bomba thrown 
at Lahore — one nas as late as August 1018 — I thmh the signs of these 
movements uerc still as far ns nc 1 now not entirely dead 

“Seventhly, we had verj serious an\iety as legards the elTect of 
the Turhish peace terms on the ATiihammadan population in particular 
localities V c also knew that there was a s'-ate of ferment in Afghanistan 
and on the frontier 

"Eighthlj, it was commonly known that a general railwaj strike 
was contemplated parti} from internal discontent and parti} from 
external ] r s'sure 

“ we had a very aewte ecoVvomc svtwaUow, esjeciahy m 

the towns which created an atmosphere of discontent and which spread 
disorder We also knew that a very parallel movement had just been 
set on foot m Egypt All thp«e considerations were present in our 
ramds when we were dealing with the situation both m proposing the ' 
establishment of martial law and m considering the desirabdity of 
revoking it 

^ I mn} say with reference to the latter point a rough teat w as w liether 
it was safe for a British officer to go about m an ordinarily peaceful 
locality without a revolver That vras a very rough test — I do not say 
it was a complete test— hut I do not think up to the end of May in the 
localities where martial law had actually been administered a British 
officer or indeed au} Britisher would have been safe m going about 
w thout a revolver 

20 On 3rd May the Government of India who weie anxious that 
martial law should not be continued longer 
Correspondence between tJign necessary enquired of the Punjab 
“"v'eTnm'rilt'oVpSS’r Goi eminent as to the early abrogation of 
martial law The matter was considered by 
the Local Government in consultation with the mihtar} and railway 
authorities on 14th May They w ere all agreed that martial law should 
be discontinued as early as possibe subject to the paramount considera 
tion of public safety but it vras felt the relaxation of the restrictions 
should be gradual As regards the military aspect numbers of troops 
were being hurried to the frontier in consequence of the outbreal of 
hostilities with Afghanistan and the officer commanding Lahore Civil 
Area expressed the opinion that for the purpose of preserving order, 
he was in a stronger position with 500 troops and martia] lavr tJian he 
would bo with 2 000 wathout it 

Erom the railway point of view, the officiatmg Agent of the horth 
Western Railway expressed the opinion that vnthout martial law he 
could not feel certain cither of the men m the workshops or of the traffic 
staff Ho explained that there Jiad been a considerable amount of 



agitation lately among both these classes and that they had been on 
the verge of a strike which it ^Yas believed had only been averted by a 
telegram which was sent all over the North-Western Railway system 
announcing that martial law was to be proclaimed on the railway. 
Any recrudescence of trouble on the railway, would, in his opinion, 
produce a grave situation. The history of the recent disturbances had 
shorni that there were disloyal elements among the railway staff, who 
were lor the present overawed largely owing to martial law, and it would 
be unwise to do anything, which would have the effect of encouraging 
them to think that they could once more work against Government 
with impunity. 

From the civil point of view, it was represented that martial law 
had also had an effect in the maintenance of order whicH could not have 
been achieved by the civil administration. 


21. Conditions were still far from normal and the Government of 
India explain in their memorandum that they 

taw. to those directly responsible for the mainten- 

ance of order to disregard the views of the 
Local Government, who had necessarily detailed information as to the 
condition of the disturbed area which was not available to the Govern- 
ment of India. The central and local Governments continued to be in 
close communication as to the state of the areas affected by martial 
law, On 18fh May, the Government of India nired to the Govern- 
ment of Punjab : “ Question of continuance of martial law uill be 
consideosd by Government of India to-morrow and Home Department 
anticipates that decision will be discontinue it at once in Qujrat and 
Lyallpur.” In reply to this, the following wire was sent : “ Lieutenant- 
Governor requests that Government of India \rill delegate to him power 
to terminate state of martial law at his discretion. He proposes to 
declare it at an end in Gujrat at once if Ordinance is ready. Opinion 
of local and military officer^ not yet received regarding Lyalin 
Expected shortly. Pending receipt Lieutenant-Governor is not pren-i 
to express final opinion.” ^ ^ 

The Government of India in answer indicated its willingness to c • 
the power asked, but pointed out that as martial law was establish t 
by order of the Governor-General in Council under the Retmlati ~ ^ f 

180i, it was legally necessary that the orders establishinf» it^sho T1 v 
-cancelled by the same authority. It was indicated that a newOrrl' 
had been prepared, the effective portion of which was as follows 

“ ^\'henyan order under section 2 of the Bengal State Off ' 
Regulation, 1804, suspending the functions of the 
criminal courts of any district has been cancelled 
law has ceased to operate, every trial which m.ay, 

such cancellation, be pending before any -commissioTj ® “me of 

as a result of such order under the ilartial Law 

1919, shall be continued by such commission '-^^‘dinance, 

, ■ .21 ^ person 



accused in any such tnal bo con\jcted and sentenced and 
an} such sentence shall be earned into^ execution as if such 
order had not been cancelled ” 

The telegram continued — “ On hearing from Local Government 
that orders convening commissions have been issued for all 
such trials in Gujrat, the Governor General in Council will 
publish notification cancelling martial law in that district and 
Governor General will promulgate new Ordmance Govern 
nicnt of India think that martial law should also cease m Lyall 
pur as soon as reports from that district are rece'vtd and any 
necc‘’sary orders issued convening commissions They are 
also strongly of opinion that cessation of martial Jaw in 
remaining distncts should be expedited ” 

On 22nd 'Mav, the Local Government pointed out that the proposed 
draft Ordinance omitted to provide “ for the continuance of the summary 
courts appointed under the proclamations of General Officers Com 
manding for the specdv trial of offences other than tho^-e created by 
martial law As regards Ljallpur, the Deputy Coinmis«iuner reports 
that all the cases which ate likely to be put before the Comnn^^-ions 
have now been sent in to Lahore 15 cases remain for trial by summary 
courts of which 0 ire actually under fnal and of the 9 that lemain the 
investigation m three is mojmpicte The 7)eputy C ommissioner 
points out that the verj large sums of money which are deposited at 
the Lyallpui Tteaaucy might offer temptation to levolutionatica and 
he adds that the Slanjha Sikh population is decidedly sulky 
In this distnct, the Deputy Commissionor and the militarj authorities 
consider that martial law should n<^ be wuthdrawn until the miildle 
of Tune is regards distncts other than Gujrat and Lyallpur, 

the Lieutenant Governor thinks that the discontinuance of martial 
law should be postponed till a somewhat later date Conditions are 
still far from normal Another ca^e of wire cutting was repoited last 
night Snowball agitation is ^tiJ! going on When the principal 
\mritsar pnsoners were brought m to Lahore a day or two ago they 
had a big send off from Vmntsar aud on arnv al m Lahore showed open 
defiance of authority They shouted to some soldiers who happened 
to he at the Lahore station at the time on the wav to the front, to join 
the Afghans in shooting the English It is clear from the^Je facts tint 
the spirit of rebellion is still ahve aud m the Lahore and Vmritsar 
districts, which form the heart of the proimce, Government should be 
• chary of depriving itself of such a weapon of defence vs martial law 
at a time like the present until it feels perfectly safe m doing so 
The times are critical and Government cannot afford to ran any 
unnecessary risks especially with the railway ” As a result of the 
communications between the two Governments martial law was 
restricted and finally withdrawn as we have already indicated In 
their letter of 28th Mav forwarding to the Local Government a copy 
of an order abrogating martial hw' m certain areas in the Punjab, 
the Government of India say “In regard to Lyallpur it is under- 



stood that martial Jaw will be withdrawn as soon as the military 
force available there has been increased/* 


22. The critical times referred to in the communication of the Punjab 
Government above mentioned had special 
^ reference to the situation on the North-West 

Frontier of India which, during the month of May, was such as to cause, 
the local authority to hesitate in recommending the removal of martial 
law from the areas in the 'Punjab to which it had been applied. As 
explained to us by Sir Havelock Hudson, Adjutant General for the 
troops in India : — “ Trouble on the frontier is always a possible trouble, 
a trouble which is always present and which generally declares itself 
without warning.” The frontier line extends for about 1.000 miles, 
and slight trouble on the Quetta side might have far-reaching conse- 
quences on the line of communications. All the deiiots of supply 
for troops at the frontier arc dependent on the lines of comnuini* 
cation with the Punjab”, wh ch, for practically the whole distance from 
Lahore, is only a single line with many important bridges. Towards 
the end of April, the Afghan Comtiiandcr-m-Chicf with a force of two 
compauic.5 and two guns arrived at Dakka ostensibly to inspect the 
Afghan frontier. On 3rd May, a caravan proceeding through the Ivliybcr 
was confronted at two places on the frontier by Afghans, and on the 
night of 4th-ljth May live coolies engaged at the water-works were killed 
by tribesmen. On 4tb May large numbers of leaflets with an exhorta- 
tion to a jehad were sent from Afghanistan to be distributed in 
Peshawar. Rumours were circulating in the North-West Frontier 
Province that Germany had resumed war and that India and China had _ 
risQn. •• On StJi May, the army received orders for mobilisation. On 
8th May war with Afghanistan was declared. The Punjab Govern- 
ment were in "possession of information which at the time seemed to 
point to a connection between the outbreak of hostilities in Afghanistan 
and the risings in the Punjab. In explaining this to us. Mr. Thompson 
said : — ” Of course the matter has not been completely cleared up yet, 
'out Vne position that we take up is. that we put you in possession ot 
the evidence we have, but we do not claim really that it proves anything 
more than that the Amir took advantage of the troubles in India and that 
he had certain emissaries in India.” The Amir himself had informa- 
tion about the Rowlatt legislation and had denounced its effect and 
provisions in false and misleading terms in a circular issued in parts of 
India as well as in Afghanistan. 


23. Martial law was maintained for a considerably longer period on 
the railway land than in the affected areas. 
Sir Havelock Hudson, who was advising the 
Government of India on the point, explained 
to us the advisability and necessity of adopting this course from a 
military point of view. He pointed out the difficult position in wh'ch 
the army was placed aftenthe armistice and schemes of demobilisation 
were inaugurated. ' In particular, by reference to seve'ral maps which 
he produced, he indicated bow- maintenance of the Punjab railways 
- 1Z3 


nfl3 \ital for tho position on the frontier, particular]^ when mobilira 
tion occurred in consequence of the war ^^^th Afghanistan The serious- 
ness of the situation nas accentuated hy the state of the British troops 
in India at the tune, the number of effcctno troops being Jargelj 
reduced , and, with the nrrnal of the hot weather, the capacity of anj^ 
European troops for a campaign in Afghanistan or for quelling an 
outbreak m India was •seriously impaired According to his -viev^ 
martial law might ha\o been withdrawn a fortnight earlier, but there 
was an unfortunate dela} m the circulation of a file between the 
Home Department and the Army Department This delaj however, 
only affected the railwaj laud and wo had no evidence of complaint 
about martial law administration during this period It was certainl} 
not General Hudson’s desire to continue martnl law longer than be- 
thought uccessarj “ Martial Law is a thing ’ he said ‘ you really 
do not want to introduce unless jou cannot possibly help it I.ou 
have got to remember that }ou are placing a? very unfair burden on 
the soldier I do not think any one will like to do it It is the very 
last resort 

24 It appears to us that those responsible for the maintenance of 
martial law gave a careful and cons derate 
General judgment to the question of its continuance 

and that they did not prolong it beyond the time during which to the 
best of their judgment it was necessarj for the maintenance and restora 
tion of order m the province Looking to the problem vnth which 
they were faced wo do not think that we should be justified m adv ersely 
cnticising their decision 



CHAPTER Xn. 


Administration ol Martial Law. 


1, On the declaration of martial law in the districts of Lahore and 
Amritsar General Bernon commanding the- 

Mart,an™prDclamat,»n. 

military officer in the district, assumed command. Colonel Mone^“ 
was appointed under him to administer martial law. The officers 
commanding in Amritsar, in Lahore Civil Area and in Lahore canton- 
ments administered martial law under him. >. 


On 19th April General Beynon issued a martial law proclamation 
containing certain regulations that were to he enforced within the limits 
of the 16th Indian Division in all places to which martial law had been 
or might he estcnded. This document defined as martial law oSences 
the act of being in arms against the State or inciting others to be in 
arms (2), assisting or harbouring rebels (3), failure to report gatherings, 
of rebels (4), use of language or issuing proclamations likely to foment 
rebellion or promote hostility between different classes of ffis Majesty’s 
subjects (5), interference with railways, canals or telegraphs (G), posses- 
sion of a motor vehicle without permit (7), departure from or entry to- 
a proclaimed area save under conditions to be prescribed (8), conveninf^ 
or attending a meeting of more than 5 persons (9), escaping or attempting 
to escape from legal custody (10), disobeying an order given by a civil 
military officer ‘in t'he execution ol 'his duty when adniimsterinf^ martial 
law (11), disseminating false intelligence likely to cause alarm or despon- 
dency (12), destroying martial law notices (13), refusing to give a 
correct name and address on demand (14), committing an act in 
prejudice of good order of public safety or calculated to hampet'or 
mislead His Majesty’s forces (10). 


2. Offences against these regulations were to be tried summarik’ 
by officers known as area officers tt.,j ^ 
til'® designation n'ere induded. not'onl^.aU 
officers designated as such but everv offi 
commanding a station or regiment, every field officer and every 
commanding a brigade and all officers nominated by the Officer 0 
manding, Lahore Ci\nl Area, or by the Local Gover"*-— • - 


- . . 'crnment. In tt,' 

exercise of this authority the Local Government gazetted a nn K 
ci^^l magistrates of the first class as having the powers of ^ 
s, but the services of these magistrates were not mn* 

J 25 ui-msea to anjr- 


civnl 

courts, 



matcrml extent in dealing mth o/fcncCb against Jfortial Law regula- 
tions ° ® 


3 In Amritsar district the Gcncrdl Officer Conmiandingthe JuJIundur 
AdmmijtnKicnofmarlfat ®"g«dc bcwme the administrator of inartnl 

law. had at fust one area officer of Major s 

Lahore district was divided into twd^ 
areas (1) the Lahore C]\ff Area, and (2) Lahore District outside 
the citj, the latter being in the hands of the General Officer Commanding, 
Lahore Brigade The end area was in charge of Lieutenant Colonel 
F Johnson who ^^as given three officers, of or above Majors rank, as 
area officers The administrator in the Lihore district area nas subse- 
quent!} given a soparito area officer of Cantain’s rank for Kasur 

4 When mirtial law was declared at Gtijranwila, the General 
Officer Comuandmg 3nd Raualpindi DiMsion, 
issued a proclamation dated 20th April m 
precise?} similar feriiis Co Chat issued h\ Genera? 

Be} non The administration of martial Ian was earned on b} the 
General Officer Commanding, Sialkot Brigade, who mo\ed his head 
quarters to Wazirabad The Deput} Commissioner, Gujrauwala, was 
notified as "area officer for Gujrannala, an officer of Major’s rank as area 
officer for AVazirabad, the Joint Deputy Commissioner for the Sheikhu 
pura area aud an officer of Captain s rank for Hafizabad Gujrat and 
L}allpui both came under the general Ravalpindi proclamation In 
the former district an officer of Lieutenant Colonel srank nas appointed 
area officer and subsequently area officers were appointed for Lala Mu^a 
and Malakwal In the latter district, a local area officer of Lieutenant 
Colonel s rank u’as appointed 


Prcclamatian at Gujran- 
wale 


5 The different administrators of martial law m the different areas 

issued a number of Regulations supplementary 
Special Rcgutaticns mam Martial Law Proclamations of 

19th and 20th April As explained b} General Be} non the supplemen 
-tar} orders issued by administrators of martial Jaw within his area did 
not necessarily come to him for apptoxal ‘ If Colonel Money con«i 
dered that an order was not quite correct or did not meet the case, ho 
v.ould bring the case up to me He uould not issue orders himself 
I should then take action to countermand -the order of my subordinate 
or to confirm it ” A book containing a collection of Martial Law Orders 
and Notices issued in the different areas in the Punjab under martial 
law administration uas submitted to us Prom this book, it appears 
that the nio=t elaborate regulations were issued by Colonel Johnson 
for Lahore civil area where the admimetration of martial law was more 
intensive than elsewhere 

6 The pouers of area officers as regards punishment uero, under 

the Proclamations, limited to sentencing an 
Cases before area officen offender to two } cars’ rigorous imprisonment 
or fine not exceeding Rs 1,000 or both, and to whipping in addition to 
or in lieu of any other puniabnient 

123 


Area officers sitting as Summary Courts dealt aitli cases against- 
543 persons of whom 386 were convicted. In 102 cases sentences of 
imprisonment were pronounced* 77 being for t.he maximum (2 years) 
and 8 for 1 year. There were 123 sentences of whipping, the whipping 
except in certain cases at Kasur (where the regulation cat was used) 
being inflicted with a cane. These figures include more than mere 
breaches of Martial Law Regulations, as a number of serious cases of 
ordinary crime were tried by these courts, e.g., the offenders in the- 
attack ou Patti and many of those concerned in the attack on the rail- 
way at Gujranwala. The sentences imposed by Area officers, and 
other officers appointed to tr}' offences against Martial Law Regulations 
were not reviewed individually but 29 of the persons confined under 
sentence of imprisonment passed by these courts whose offences were 


not, in the opinion of the Government of India, tantamount to serious 
offences under the ordinary* criminal law, were released under orders 
of the Government of India. 


7. The original view of the Government of India appears to have 
r. « (1) ordinary courts would be 

special tribunals would try offences specified in the Regulation and nnr 
others which the Local Government directed to be so tried, and (3) that 
any courts appointed by military authorities would deal with offences 
created by proclamations under martial law. On 26th April the Govern ' 
ment of the Punjab nired to the Government of Indiap-: “ It 
appears that the number of persons to be disposed of is much larce 
than at first anticipated and will probably reach four figures Mor ^ 
over in view of orders about petitions for mercy, it is probable 
although procedure of summary general courts-martial is being follo\ 
the proceedings will be somewhat more protracted than would otb ' 
wise have been the case. Lieutenant-Governor and General Offi 
Commanding, Lahore, are therefore strongly of opinion that f 
prompt disposal of the minor cases summary courts should be est hr i 
under orders of General Officer Commanding. There is for ^ 
a considerable number of cases of persons found in possessio 
property. General Officer Commanding, therefore, m'th fi, 
rence of Lieutenant-Governor, proposes to give powers to s I ^ coQCur- 
officers to dispose of cases summarily. It is suggested 
disposal of these cases officers who have served as District Ar 
should be given powers of punishment equal to those of 
Magistrate* and the other civil officers should be given sq 

of first class magistrates with powers of whippjQ,,, poner 

Governor thinks it probable that General Officers Conf . ®'^^cnant- 
have the powers to constitute the summary court'? alrporl,. 


powers to constitute the summary courts su^e,/ ®^readv 
of what he conceives to be the intention of the Govp >0 rien- 


of what he conceives to be the intention of the Gove ^ riew 
- regard to the trial of offences connected with the diet India ‘ 

General Officer Commanding, Lahore, think it adv% be a 


• JL-igistrate erapow cred under^ection 30 of the Cftde f / ^ • 
ft magistrate, aU oSencea oot punUbaMe vith death. 





-A bother the emmo tlicy ,iropo«e lial the 

«f Indm ” It. reply to th» rr.rc the Gorern.nent ot Ind a 

, 1 ," Local Government’s proposal that General 

ary courts 

Ian. These nere first tho possible, second the anomaly 

nlth the disturhanccs trie P principal eases had been 

of alloning minor cases Jo teg on 

disposed of, third ^ Commanding to evetoise punitive powers 

empowered h} regard to acts which were offences under 

of 1st class magistrates of proclamation^ 

proclamations and already exercised the powers now 

Joiirth “"mmaty cou to iake the position clear In 

ashed for in spite o,oJtion the Goternment of India say Purport 
answering this not clearly understood but Government 

of your telegram under rep > created by General Officers Com- 

of India infer ‘tat ®umma y t 

manding have been ? P J colamation creating such offences Some 
tion committed ^‘tcr f 'lte » P ordinary law and Govern- 

of these offences 'tould nummary courts to try such 

ment of India March^ 30th and before dates of proclama- 

offences committed af the-offenoes would be defined 

tions They “Ai^fXarriaw. but that your proposal is that 

and sentences regulate by d niagistrates, but 

summary Xn f„s aU offences and should dispose of cases 

including power anneal It appears, moreover, that thes 

aummaiily and wi exercised Government of India’s view 1 

powers have . 33 should not empon er courts to pasi m lespec 

( 1 ) that military author proclamations sentences not 

of offences eominitted b ‘ , j 4^,3 ,„egalai,ty has been commit- 

oX°“fie Act of Validation and Indemnity 

"^:trtheLnreGover™entofInte^^^^^^^^ 

”bje-tion to appemtment of select^ on 1 ^^^^^ ^^^3333 3 

thnih, howeser, ‘'■“‘Xatio^of General Officers Commanding, jnflict 
s”nteto's™otlmr'’.tan tho-e warranted b5 the ordinary law 



8. Upontheevidencesubmittedtousitappearstliatfl,^; i • 

Act of Inaemnity.. to which the Government of India refers 

in faotcommitted hv "os 


vu wuicn tne Govemmpnf t j- — ;o— 

mar, courts. A immhe 

acts to be offences. On 25th September 1919 an Vt"* f”? declaring the 
passed to indemnify officers of Government and nttf ^ Indemnity was 
of cmtain acts done under martial law In terlf 
other legal proceeding is to lie aginst any such „ or 

or purporting to be done for the'purpofe of mJinr “I ‘’™<= 
order in any part of British India where marHo?? ”® rostoring 
after 30th March 1919 and before the ” 

person acted in good faith and in a reasonable belief ft / ““=>' 

necessary for the said purpose. ° action was 


9. Following upon the correspondenie referred to in 

NclKicalion! as (a officers Generals Commanding DivfsioSTi’^ ^ 

aclins as Summary Caarjs. notifications dated 5 th Alav Pmn issued 

' r , ■ - “ffieers to e.vercise the 

Courts in respect of offences against the ordinary lonT Summary 

I'n '“““'“ed prior to the proolamatTon'of"’® 

All the officers so nominated were, with the evceoTio!^ f ^ 'ew. 

“egistrates with (irsTcLss noil°"‘ '“"‘“n- 

entitled to take cognisance only of such offences as wcTff 
police they could not try any one for what was not an 2 ’’I’ 

the ordinary aw Tcey could not try offehms wLh "nder 

exclusively triable by the Court of Session fficorumn fi of ^ es 
t^he Criminal Procedure pde, 1898 , nor could th“y pass “ “I 

not authorised by the Uiuary law for that offence 
The total numliay. 1 . . _ 


. — iur vaat olJence. 

V”2!of whSs? wmlTonvicted 

5=“?S- sSii'K; 

ell cases amounting to half the original tern “ Pmetioally 

lO al_ . . . . 


—o aavaa* wijjjiiiai term. 

10. On the termination of martial law 8 cases iny„,ri„„ . 

. Tribunal under Delence of for offences committerf j Persons 

India Act. ^ period of the disorders bv a T 'k the 

ture of property being cancelled. Two persons w ‘’'® °'ders of W 
years r.gorous imprisonment, 1 to 7 feara 1 to ^ ®®“‘<iAced f 
V to periods of imprisonment for 1 _™ ,U“ ^Vears! 
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acquitted and 28 discharged and tuo were shonn as absconding when 
dctailswerc forwarded to this committee Complaints ivcre wnthdrawn 
against 1 per'-ons ns the^ w ere conMctcd in another case 

The ordinary crmu^nl courts continued to sit during the period 
of martial law administration for the trial of cases not connected with 
tliO disorder 


11 The mctliods adopted 1>\ the authorities in effecting the arrests 
„ .. . , , of persons supposed to bo implicated m the 

e 0 arm criminal acts committed during the period of the 

disturbance were tlic'<c At Amritsar the police, on the llth and 32th 
\pril, effected certain arrests A\ith the aid of the military, mihtarv 
columns aho assisted m securing the capture of offenders resident in 
\ illages In Ivasur no arrests were made for some da^ s after the occur 


ronces of the 12tb Considerable diillcuit^ was experienced m making 
apprehensions owing to the great reluctance on the part of the popula 
tion gcucriU^ to gi\e c\idence against or to identify, any particular 
indiMdual as implicated in crime At Kasur the police gathered largb 
number^ of the population, in one case prarticall} the whole male resi 
dents of the town and had them paraded before certain of the witnesses^ 
Lieutenant Munro, wlio had htmsci! been a victim of the fur) of the 


mob, explains wliat took place at some of these so called identification 
parades when ho was able to identify sc\cral of his assoilants He, 
however repudiated the suggestion and we have no doubt rightly, that 
ho was unduly pressed to identify particular individuals The arrests 
«jeem to have been made m the ordinary wav in which arrests are made 


in India The treatment was no doubt gaiJing to people of position and 
eduo-ition and there may have been cases where individuaJ police officers 
subjected the arrested to unnecessary seventy) but we find no reason 
for holding or e%en thinking that undue harshness was adopted as 


a matter of deliberate policy. 


12 4jTe<«ts were made in a munber of cases where it was afterwards 
found that there were not sufficient grounds for 
Persons arrested and proceeding with prosecutions Some of these 
persons were detained for a considerable time 
before being released lYe thought it right to call for a full statement 
frbra the Punjab Government of all persons arrested m connection with 
charges arising out of the disturbances and subsequent!) released with- 
out being brought to trial Tor the purpose of judging as to whether 
persons, against whom no evidence to warrant a prosecution was ulti^ 
mateJ'v found to exist were kept in detention for tunes wluch were 


unreasonable or oppressne it is necessary to bear in mind that, when 
martial law ended oil prosecutions for minor offences were abandoned 
as the summar) courts ceased to exist Such cases have therefore as far 
ns possible to be allow cd for — not because the accused are not prcsnmp 
ti\ civ innocent but because these cases do not afford a test as regards 
the question to he answered The results of a careful anal) sis of the 
cases 18 as follows — 
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Amritsar. , 

Out of a total of 193 persons mentioned in the return ns arrested and 
released without being brought to trial, the following have in the first 
place to be deducted ; — 

Persona under arrest for one offence bnt withdrawn for trial on a 
more serious charge 13 « 

Approvers .......... 2 

Persons not tried only becanse martial law ended ... 16 


Released on compassionate grotmdl 
Betained only for one day or less . 

Bccord not. clear as to dates . . . 

. . . . S 

r 

9 

. 1 


Toi'ai- ,, 44 


Thid leaves 149. cases. Of these 60 are cases of persons arrested and 
detained with a view to prosecution but against whom the evidence was 
ultimately considered insufficient to warrant their being put upon their 
trial. Eighty-nine ate cases o! travellers arrested during martial law 
foT-tho purpose of ascertaining their identity and the purposes of their 
journey, ‘but against whom nothing was found on enquiry. 

Tho periods of detention may be summarised as follows : — 


Botained for prosecation ... 


60 

Period •• 


Number. 

of 


of 

detention. 


persons. 

Under a week 


9 

^ to 13 days 


. • 7 

14 toliO days 


2 

21 to 27 days . , , . . 


3 

28 to 34 days ..... 


. ' 5 

33 to 41 days 


15 

42 to 49 days ..... 

- 

15 

79 days ...... 


. 4 






Total 

60 


Of the i detained for 79 days, 3 were being proseoiTted in the Amritsar 
Leaders case, hut the case against them was withdrawn bv the Lee!) ’ 
Kemembrancer. They were in custody from 29th Anril to ivtb r i ' 
Theotherwastheeditorof apaperwhois said to have 
Government. He was in cuLV&om 



OltliclDdotninedfroJM 12 to I Ivscro arrested m connection 

tlic attack on Cliholnrfa ri»Iwa> station Thc^ ncre in custody 
from 8tli iilnj to 23rd June 


Trat olfcrs ticlaincd iot enquiry 

83 

period 

Number 

of 

of 

ilctontJon ^ 

persons. 

S'lmo hours only 

13 

2 dajs ^ 

^1 


2 i 

4 

5 

5 • • 

3 

0 „ 

1& 

7 , 

14 

8 .. 

22 

0 ' 

3 

13^ , 

1 

ii' M 

1 


Tot At 


Jlany of th< 2 «o travolJers weto sadhm Their detention occurred at 
various dates between 24tli April and 29th Mav 


Lahore District. 

The total number of persons included in the return is 251 but of 
these 17 were not confined in any lock up There"' are aJ’o ^ t 
Sanatan Dham college students confined in the Tort over the wght o 
17th 18th April and 2 cases of Dayal Singh students confined tor aiy 
"in the Fort for leaving Lahore without permission Seven are cases o 
arrest' for a da> or less 

This 2e&ves 1€2 cdses bat of these the records faulty as to dates 
in the case of 2G 

Dealing with the 135 cases which can be exeminea ‘o 
arrest and detention with » view to prosecution u ep conducted, the 
analysis shows — 

dumber 


Pa^s ^et&med 

3 to 0 
7 to 13 
i4 to 20 
21 to 27 
•>8 to 34 
42 to 44 


of 

persons 

11 

33 

4" 

31 

3 

10 

135 


132 


Total 



The records show tliat a very large number of those suspected as 
having taken part in the disturbances at Kasur were released on the 7th 
May. The majority of suspects in Lahore were released before the end 
of April — most of them about the 24tli. 

Lyallpur. , 

Total 42. ' 

Deduct — 

Bailed at once ot nndcr one day ...... 5 

Confined to their villages hut not othemise detained . . . C 
Conviction Bet aside and after martial law not re-ttied . . 8 

' . Total . 10 


'Of 23 left, details are — 


Days detained. Persons, 

13 . . 11 

14 to 20 9 

24 . . . ‘ 2 

. I 


Total . 23 


The two persons detained for 24 days and the 1 detained for 29 days 
were arrested on a charge of unlawful assembly on the railway. The 
date of release was 22nd May. 


Gujranwala. 


Total 179. 


Deduct — 

Detained one day and under . 
Released on compassionate grounds 
Not tried because martial law ended 
Approver . . . . . 

Record doubtful . . . . 

. Arrest after martial law ended 


Total 


This leaves 156, of whom details are : — 

Number of days detained 


Under 1 week 
7 to 13 days 
14 to 20 
21 to 27 „ 
28 to 34 „ 
35 to 41 „ 

42 to 48 „ 
49 to 50 „ 
66 to 60 „ 


Total 


12 

J 

7 

1 

1 

1 

23 


Number 

of 

persons. - 
80 
12 
22 
6 
10 
15 
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Three men detained SGda^swero arrested on IDth and ICth Apid 
Tivo were eu'^pcctcd of taking pirfc in the riots at Gujran\\ala and one of 
^ committing ini’^chief on the railna^ lino on Palka side (a '\\a21rab2d. 
case) One man detained for CO da^s was suspected of having taken 
part in burning the rail«a> ^ station at Dhaban Singh The Sangla 
detentions n ore ali for >orj short periods 

/ 

a, Gnjrat District 


Total 23 

Kccord fault) m three eases, leaves 20 
PerJoJ of detention 

Under n week 
7 to 13 dft^a 
14 toCO 
23 days 

Towl 


Number 

of 

persons 

2 

C 

!*> 

I 

20 


These figures have to be taken in connection with the facts aheady 
givenjis to the number of persons nctiiaUj’ brought to trial In alf 
2 537 persons were tried before tho different courts of whom 1 604 lyere 
convicted The offences vrere committed in most cases by mobs The 
Tribunals when they began their work laid down very strictly that en 
dcnce of identification by one witness alone would not be considered" 
sufficient and in all the areas the greatest difficulty was evperienced in 
getting people to come forward and state what they had seen It was 
ccttainlv neccssarj that arrests should be made at once of all persons 
against whom tangible evidence existed of complicity m tb® r*ots or 
outrages Having regard to the enormous mass of cases which the polico- 
and the Criminal Investigation Department had to deal with and to 
the circumstances above-mentioned we feel that while the number of 
persons arrested but not brought to trial is regrettahlyjaige and the- 
periods of detention m some cases seem unduly long this very difficult 
w ork was not done badly or oppressively on the whole Disorders so 
widespread and serious and m which so many persons participated were- 
bound to strain any sj stem that could be improvised to deal with them 

13 The procedure adopted in the conduct of the investigation and 
the final presentation of cases to tho courts was 
ProMdure \cxplaincd to us Officers of tho Criminal 

Investigation Department assisted the local police m connection with 
this work Mr Tomkins Deputy Inspector General of Police stated 
that tho disturbed area was divided into three sections — 

(а) Amntsar and country south of Lahore including Kasur and. 

Khem Korn etc 

(б) Lahore headquarters 

(c) Gujranwala and places north of Lahore 
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The stafi of the Criminal Inv^igation Department was tEen divided 
into three sections and instruotions were issued to the Superintendents 
of Police in the districts concerned- Those instructions gave them the 
names of the Criminal Investigation staff who were to assist them, the 
lines on which the enquiry was to he held, and a request that the cases 
which were complete should be sent in without delay and that the cases 
which required further investigation should be kept until they were 
ready. Each case was brought by the officer, who had investigated it, to 
■the office of the Criminal Investigation Department where j\Ir. Howell 
was sitting. Mr. Tomkins adds ** I vetted it jvith him asking questions 
which were necessary to elucidate information which was not readily 
available from the papers, and if I was satisfied that the case was a 
good one, I either ‘took it personally or where it was a plain case, I 
.sent it to the J^egal Remembrancer who again vetted it from the legal 
point of view, and if he found there was a 'primd facie’case he framed the 
•chatges and sent it for trial to tl^e commission.” Where a case was 
not considered very serious Mr. Howell, in consultation with the Legal 
Remembrancer, sent it back to the summary court without any charge 
being framed. 


• In connection with the trials before the commissions one court ins- 
peotor and one court sub-inspector together with clerks and orderlies, 
were deputed to each uourt with instructions to carry on the ordinary 
■court duties in accordance with the requirements of the court. They 
had to anange for the summoning of witnesses, to get the processes 
issued, to have the papers and exhibits and every other doonment or 
article in connection with the case present at the time required, they 
had to keep those documents when the courts were not sitting and they 
had to maintain a register of the cases sent for trial and the results 


14. A feeling that many of the sentences, pronounced by the Tribunals 
, instituted to deal with ofiences committed 

‘ke disturbance, were 
unnecessarily severe was vpj-^v 

throughout India. , Recognition of this feeling was made by the ^tio 
of the local Government in substantially reducing many of the sentene 
pronounced by the Martial Law Commissions and by the summary c'oTjrf ^ 
The necessity for making such extensive alterations in the s^ten 
,woxild in some ineasxire have been lessened if, in the case of the less 
portant offenders, charges had not been pressed, which, when f 
established, left the tribunals no alternative but to pass sentence 
very prolonged period of imprisonment. . - of a 


15. It is not within the scope of the enquiiy with which we h 
..... entrusted, for us to consider 

or mg 0 oti s. different cases presented to the t 
Without however, expressing any opinion whether, in anv 
case, a right or wrong conclution was reached we desire to m 
two general remarks upon points anting in connection with th 
tion and working of these courts. The substitution of tribi , 

io those under the Defence of India Act, for courts-marf; i ®i^lar 
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cnscs would bo tried more in consonance wntli the rules prevailing hi 
mil courts tlnn would othonnso )m\c been the ease A cop> of the- 
rules dealing wjtli ilio iircliminnrj Btsges of a trial before the Comrais 
Sion and with the procedure to be followed at the actual trial was sub 
nutted to ua Hit trials seem to Iin\c been correctly described to us as 
length), dctuled and careful We tlunk howc\cr that it was unfor 
tunato tliat in the case of some of the accused the trials should not have 
been allowed to proceed before the ordinar) courts The point is taken 
with some force that where the accused ns in the case of Dr Ifitchlcw 
and Dr SaUajinl were interned during the wholepenod of the actual 
outbreal the) ought not to haie been tried by a special tnbunal Tic 
distinction between legitimate political agitation and sedition or cons 
pirac) is often \cr) difficult to define Agitation of both kinds may 
directl) or indircctl) lm\o the same result m disposing people to acts of 
Moicnee but in thC one ease no indictable offenco has been committed 
while in tliD other ease the act is one of fcJic most serious crimes known 
to law In a period of unrest this distinction may be lost sight of at 
all e\ ents his trial bj spcciM court give the political agitator cause for 
complaint winch it would be more prudent to ovoid 


36 Tile cause of complaint was lieigbtened in the present ease becans 
of a militar) proclamation issued on Idth ilay 
Order against employment that legal practitioners whose ordinary places 
0 eounM^^ rojn ou si e business is outside the Punjab will not be 
allowed to enter the Ufartial Law Areo included 
in the limits of the 16th Indian Division without the permission of the 
Adnimistrator of Martial Law Applications by a number of prominent 
legal gentlemen from Bombay and Calcutta for leave to enter the Punjab 
with a view to defending a number of accused against whom charges 
were made before the Commissions were refused by the Administrator 
of Martial Law In their case to us the Punjab (loi ornment suggest that 
this order was dictated by the desire to prevent the disturbance of the 
political atmosphere now rapidly clearing by outsiders whose main 
purpdse would not improbably be the revn’hi of agitation under the 
protection aSorded by appearance before the Courts General Beynon 
who was responsible for the order would not accept the above statement 
as the explanation for the proclamation He simpl) says My intention 
was It was not necessary to have all these people in They were not an 
advantage to me That is why I looked at it &om a imlitary point of 
V lew e think it would have been better had this proclamation not 
been issued and that the Government of India though the) did not 
think it would be right to interfere with the orders of the General Officer 
Commanding dimng the continuance of martial law w ere right m regard 
mg it as unwise In Lyallpnr the eA-clusion of outside laivycrs was 
even stricter than at Lahore as a martial Jaw order was passed prohi 
biting law}ers from coming from other distnets of the Punjab to defend 
accused and one pleader who appeared in an ordmnr) criminal case in 
Lvallptur was prosecuted and fin<^ 
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17. As regards martial law orders and eases arising out of the breach 
■ thereof we think it unfortunate that, in several 

Criticism^of ma la law important respects, martial law assumed ns 
intensive a form as it did. It was not being 


administered in an enemy country but in a country where, on the 
restoration of normal conditions, it was advisable that martini law 
admim'Stration should leave behind as little feeling of bitterness and 


unfairness as possible. Some of the orders issued were injudicious. 
They served no’ good purpose and were not, in our opinion, drawn 
with sufficient tact to prevent undue annoyance to the ci^^l 
propiilation. 

18. The most criticised of these orders is. 
Crawling ordar. probably, what has come to be known as General 
Dyer’s crawling order. 


On 10th April 1019 Miss Sherwood ^Yhile bicycling in Amritsar had 
been brutally ‘assaulted and left for dead in a street of the city. The 
perpetrators of this. dastardly offence were deserving of the severest 
punishment. Some days after the assault hlfd been committed General 
Dyer erected a triangle or whipping post at the place where Miss Sherwood 
fell. His intention was that those who had been guilty of the assault 
should be publicly flogged at this triangle. He placed two pickets at 
different parts of the street with instructions that no Indians were to 
pass between these points of the street, but he added that, if they had 
to pass they must go on all fours. This order was issued on the 19th 
April, i.e., 9 days after the assault had been coininittcd on Miss Sherwood. 
It continued in force until 26th April when it was n*ithdrawn on the 
instructions of the Punjab Government who disapproved of it. 


At the time when he issued the order General Dyer says that it never 
entered his brain that any sensible or sane man would intentionally go 
through the street, which he desired to close. Unfortunately, just 
after he gave the order to the picket, some men were brought by the 
police before General Dyer for not salaaming and, on account of their 
impertinent demeanour to him, he ordered them to be arrested and taken 
to the police office. These men were taken by the police past the picket, 
who insisted on their crawling. General Dyer, however, explains that 
in ordering their arrest and removal to the jail, he had no idea that they 
would pass along the street to which the crawling order applied. On 
the following day six men were sentenced to be flogged for some breach 
of fort discipline — the exact nature of their offence was not proved. They 
appear to have been under arrest for the assault on Miss Sherwood. 
They were taken to the whipping post and there flogged. On their way 
from the picket to the post and back they were made to crawl. IVe 
understand that these six men were afterwards convicted of the offence 
against Miss Sherwood with which they were charged. In addition to 
L the cases we have mentioned other people had to crawl along the street. 
Altogether about 50 people seem to have done so. There are a number 
of houses that abut on the street. The inhabitants of these houses have 
occasion to use the street for the purpose 'of getting the necessaries of 
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!ito or on other legitimate ooonsion General „j,ptntc(l 

Inil baoV entrances but m tins he rras rrtong 0“ the 
out to him he snggestea that it rrns only a slight „f 

ncoiile to go on the rods of the The 

"ottins supplies than using the street In this wo cann g 
o (toMs certainly op^n to the objection that it caused ^^ecessa y .neon 
a etnoe nlbcr of people ind that it e oVvTw 

cent as well as guilty Above all from an ,t has 

in subjecting the Indian population to an act ,t 

eontimicil to be a oanso of bitterness and racial ill feeling lon„ 

\vi3 recalled 

to Another order ot^ to 

Salaamln!! order' Campbell on 22nd April 1919 That or^^^_ 
in the following terms “ whereas it has "fXdting a lack 

inhabitants of the Gujranwala District Cml an^libterv 

of respect for gasetted or commissioned European Umi^an^^ 

Officers of His Majesty s Service thereby j the Giijran 

of that Government I hereby 

■nrah District shall accord to all such olE s, position m 

tion usually accorded 

accordance with the customs of India alipht persons carrying 

on aminafs or on or m wheeled 3 aTrersons siall 

opened and raised umbrellas shall Lh that duniig 

sLte or ‘ salaam ’ vnth the hand It may be ng „p^lation should 
the admimstratiou of 

salaam or solute offloers of His ® ®“™®hoira by social interiors 

however mentioned m the order which w observance No 

to their social superiors are ®^hatever their station 

Bood object was served by making all Indiana 
show thL signs of respect to all Commissioned Officers 

20 The orders of Colonel the students of 

Old. a.,m. s.ed.e.s 

College in spreading to attend a roll call at the 

requiring all the students o i __ durinv tho day A similar order 
Biadlaugh Hall at gingh GoUege to attend lour roU calls 

requinng the students of the L»y ^ ,g.|^ ^ j gy ^ later order 

at\he tele^aph office was Xard Medical CoUege 

pronounoed on 2oth '^P/f “dm^ the day to the officer 

were required to report on f students of this college 

commanding the troop i,„vole 3 to an officor appointed to rooeivo 

were ordered to give up *o'''’;‘Se ^3 deemed feontrav ent.ou of 
Snritv:'‘^"o“S=e“t^h";« attendance at roU calls 



necessitated the students in many eases walking about 16 miles' a day 
■during the hot weather in Lahore. 

On 17th April, in consequence .o! a martial law notice outside the 
<collcgo being torn or defaced in contravention of a martial law order, 
another order was issued ordering the immediate arrest and internment 
in the Lahore Fort, pending further order as to their trial or otherwise, 
•of all male persons domiciled in the Sanatan Dharam College Hostel. 
Under ihij order between oOnnd 100 students and their professors were* 
urrested and marched a distance of about three-miles to the Fort where 
they wctc detained about 30 hours. 

Some of tlie students of the different colleges in Lahore had-bcon in 
the unruly mobs that assembled in the Mai ot Lahore on 10th April, 
They had of rcccut years taken an increasing interest in political matters 
and some of them had given utterance to sections' sentiments. Measures 
of a disciplinary character were no doubt called for, but wo think tho 
orders to which wo have referred were unnecessarily severe. It would 
have boon more prudent, in our opinion, if tho military authorities had 
consulted tho college authorities aa to thcorders to bo passed. From 
tho ovidonco given to us tho latter bodies appear to have disapproved 
tho above orders ns soiv'ing no useful purpose. ^ 


21. Many of the orders passed during a period of martini law admi- 
uistratioa must invariably cause goneral incoii- 
may pZ 

the curfew order, restriction, on railway travel- 
ling and the prohibition against people assembling in greater numbers 
than 10. From the evidence given to us it appears that tho military 
authorities relaxed these orders to meet cases ofspccial hardship and 
that they wore gradually modified or recalled as occasion' pressed 
it.sclf. For example in Lahore, from 15th April till 2l8t April, the curfew 
hours were 8 p.m. to 5 a.m. ; from 21st April till 22th May 9 p v f 
5 A.M.; 12th 3Iay to loth May, 10 p.m. to 5 a.m.; 15th May to 24th*M ^ 
10 P.M. 'to 4 A.sr.; after 21th May, midnight to 2 a.m. By special otl^’ 
relaxations were granted loc the nights olloth-lGth May and 23th 
3Iay. In Amritsar the curfew hours on 23th April wore 10 p ii til? ^ 
nnd on 16th Mny 10-30 r.M. till 4 A.ii. They wore abolished in filf 
town on 23rd May. . 


22. The infliction of sentences of floggimr by area officers for off 

nosgin;. coated against martial law orders ^ 

“ ject to criticism in some respects 

martial law was declared, tri.anglcs or whipping posts were 
Amritsar near the Fort, and at some other places in the citv 
tion being that floggings should take place in public ; but fe ^ 
carriedout. At Laliorothcpositionisthusdescribedby Colonel 
The places where floggings took place were “ more ot 
of the courts where the sentences were passed, i.c., the Reiorvo^*^ 
iu the immediate vicinity of the courts, and some were «:onf 

theoldlvotwiili. TheCivilMagistratewassitting intheteler 

Tliey worcfloggeflin thecorapound there. 'There were lo.,.-. ^PhofH<'e. 


altogether 



o[ t!i vt I md llion there c imo an expression of a isli — that was practi*' 
cnllj an order from tlm Commander in liiicf— fjint flogging should not 
till 0 jilnco men in semi public After that the other 5j were flogged la 
the Ccntril Tad Lahore* TVe are of opinion that or eii under martial 
law administration, no floggings should fake place m piihhc 

21 The impression inndo upon our nimd bj flic oiidcncc is that 

Number 01 ttasEinEi ""’"5 sentences of floe^mg 

{iroiioliiictd Prom an c\aniination oi the 
eases of flogging inflicted for breaches tt( martial law orders it appears 
tliat the punishment of whipping was regarded as probably the most 
efiicacious and comement method of sinnmanl^ dealing with most 
minor brcaclics of Martial Law Regulations "We find it inflicted for 
contraiontion of tho curfew order for failure to salaam a commissioned 
officer for disrespect to a European for taking a commandeered car 
without loaac for refusal to soil milk, and for other similar contra^cn 
L'oits Jn > .’o» oS t}ie sirotig pnhin' scatnnont m India against eorponl 
punishment we think it would be adaasablo that some restriction should 
be imposed on tlio discr'^tion of area officers m gl^ mg sentences of whip 
ping 

24 Allegations Iia\c been made that sentences of whipping were 
carried out m a particular!} cruel fashion and 
meMioaoI curbing out p„ct,cally succumbed to 

the injuries that were inflicted In our opinion 
there IS no foundation for such suggestions Instructions wore issued 
that old and feeble men should not under any circumstances be flogged 
and that the social status of the ofIcnd<»r also required consideration 
These instructions appear to ha\e been vcr} generally if not indeed uni 
aersallj earned out 


2f> A number of cases were brought tt> our notice where punishment 
of a diffcrcDfc character from that mentioned 
apey punis men s Jlartial Law Proclamations was inflicted 

This was particularly so in the case of the administration of martnl 
law at Kasur Slany rumours for the most part without any real 
foundation were circulated as to Captain Do^etons Fancy Punish 
ments According to that officers stateinont he imented some minor 
punishments for cases which he d d not thml serious enough to merit 
being dealt with as provided in General Roynon s Proclamation The 
most generally imposed of these punishments was that of woiking on 
the railway In one case a man accused of an offence suggested that 
he would skip if he were excused from working in the goods yards as i 
punishment He was allowed to do so Und afterwards a number of 
people were prescribed skipp ng e\crcisc iristcad of being punished m a 
regular fashion An accused who was of a poetical disposition was 
set tho task of composing a poem in praise of martial law which ho read 
in tho market piece These punishnicnU do not appear in Captain 
Doveton s return of punishments but the fact tint the} were imposed 
ga%e rise to strange rumours It was said for example that a 
had been ordered to be wliitew ashed As explained b} Captain Doi ctoa 
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tjliis reinour seems to Iiavc arisen in this ivay Th’erc was a particular 
piece of work to bo done in the goods yard, I mean the clearing of a siding. 
There was an undelivered consignment o£ lime. I mean the owner had 
not taken deliver)' of the consignment and the whole siding was blocked, 
l ordercd fliat this should be removed, at least I was told that that was 
the only work on band that day, and it was the rainy season, and 3 tliink 
these people were covered from head to foot. They had shovels jvith 
them, and they were covered with lime from head to foot.” One of 
the men made to do this work was a saJfitt and in the course of his work 
ho got covered with lime. Unfortunately th*c same officer, he.. Captain 
Uoveton, pronounced an injudicious order that oil convicted prisoners 
should salaam by touching the ground with their forehead. FrW this 
order sprang the rumour that he had compelled men as a punishment to 
draw pictures in the dust with their noses. General Hudson explained 
.to us that although the pioclamation of martin) law laid down three forms 
of punishment, this did not preclude the ofticcr on the spot from impos- 
ing slighter punishment upon tlie civil population on the analogv' of 
what is sonictimcs called uunor pnnishmenta in the army, but he thought 
tlmt there should always be a record of the punishment, whatever it 
might bo, that was imposed. Wo agree in tlic latter c.vpression of opinion. 
AYo also think that some limitation on the nature of the punisluncnt 
which he is to impose should be placed on the discretion of the officer 6n 
the spot administering martial law. We cannot think that a Jimitation* 
of this sort would unnecessarily tic his hands, Tlio instructions issued 
should if necessary be extended, so as to include special forms of punish- 
ment in particular eases. 


20.’^Dating tho administration of martial law one or two regrettable 
incidents occurrcrl where people failiim* fn 
'"““alrtsSSwacima""’' the challenge of Bcnlries n-cre ?hot. 

The result of enquiries made at the time seemed 
to show that the action of the sentr)-, though regrettable, was not blame- 
worthy. Some complaints- were made against members of the policp 
1ot6o for blackmail. These were investigated into by the police authori 
ties, and if the complaint was established the ofTcndct was dealt with* 
Near Kasur a sepoy, who had plundered some clothes in Khara \ill 
was arrested and tried by court-martial. On being convicted he • 
sentenced to six mouths’ imprisonment and dismissed the scr^icc 

27. On. 11th April a ptcccnsorsUip order was passed against the nr « 

.. as regards the occurrences iri 

c, 

accounts getting about in the press. It has been Bugge^crl ♦)* f 'A- 
order did not apply to Anglo-Indian papers. There is no fou ^1 ^ 

for this suggestion as the precensorship ordered applied to all 
papers without distinction. On the 12th the Porlnp {which w-r^ 
wards prosecuted for the tone of its articles during the n-er? 
was ordered to submit the whole of Its matter to procensorshin ^®ck) 
publication and has not since re-appeared. Certain" pw ^ ceased 

papers, the Congress, Viimja Inqtlab (defunct) of Delhi +C 
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AlJ^finh'lol Bijnbrand of Allahabad wore excluded from 

ciitraiico to tho Punjab. Other papers froin Delhi were subsequently 
'excluded. At subsequent dates a number of Lahore hoirspapers irero 
ordered to submit the whole of their matter to prcccnsorship with the re- 
sult that somo-of tliom suspended publication. On 24th Illay the general 
orders requiring the submission to prcccnsorship xf ail news regarding 
(he disorders were withdrawn, but the orders of censorship against cer- 
tain newspapers wore retained, some of which were in force at the time 
when the Government of the Punjab prepared the report on the Punjab 
disturbances presented to tia TIic editors of two newspapers (the 
Tribune and the Porlap) wore tried before a Martial Law Commission, 
the former being sontonced to 2 and the latter to years’ imprison- 
ment (both being reduced by Government to 3 months). 

28 It may bo noted that the administration of martial law greatly 
adds to the duties to bo performed by the army 
Difflcult^^of^^ad^nlsterlns jjj many cases places heavy and unfamiliar 
responsibility on comparatively young officers 
M’o think that where martial law has been imposed under statutory pro- 
vision as in the Bengal Regulation of 1801, which assumes the contmu- 
.anco of civil courts, the power of tho military commanders need not 
■' vuecessarily bo so supreme ns was the case in the Punjab 
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CHAPTER I. 

Intioduetory and General. 

1. We agree rvithtind adopt Chapter I and II of the Majority Renort 

Extent ol agreement with * regarding the events and the mcasnres tMren 
'Chapters I and II of the to deal with them, in Delhi n«rWM -d 

Majority Report. Order Pre<ndenE.,r ;« i v (6) Bombay 

against Mr. GanJhi. w j '"“'“d'og Ahmedabad, Viramgam 

a • , -Nadiad and Bombay city. We are l.rvv,e« ' 

not quit e clear as to the merits of the step takL by the Delhi' and Ihi Jh 
■authorities m turning bach Mf. Gandhi from his intended ^ ^ 
Delhi and the Punjab, ft is almosLcertain thaUf Mr Gfeaf 
been so turned back the unfortunate events at Ahmedabad nnd ^i 
places in the Bombay Presidency would not have taken nl. 

■ OlHeial evidence leaves no doubt that his influence on 
Ahmedabad on the 13th of April was fully tWn on th^* 
and Older and had great effect in quickly rertorinr. Ahm i* n 
conditions. It is frobable thatlrSe .n®MM 
might have led to beneficial results. But on the othe hand the 
Mr endangering public peace had alsj to be con.i/“T 

. ?he acSon“°“ hta” JoTate 

2. We think that in Delhi a difficult situation was handled with t r 
Appreciation ol lire aclion restraint by Mr, Barron, the Chief Coninf °* 
ol Ihe Borntay Govern- sionor. Mr. Chatfield, the Collector of xP 

men! ol the Colleclor ol bad, who had to deal with „ raj ‘ Ahmeda- 
■AhmeOabadandolllieCliiel „ . r t ® e’r'^'Jen and irra„» 

Commissioner ol Delhi. outburst of mob fury, acted with diarr , ? Srave 
judgment which must be aoknnwl f j™ 
manner in which the Bombay Government, while firmlv t 1 ' 
steps for the maintenance of peace and order in the citv of w® “'^^fluate 
•Ahmedabad and other places, avoided taking measurei l,i , ™*’uy and 
public irritation and leave bitterness behind, disnhvej . ^ rause 
creditable statesmanship. In AJunedabad where the i ““il, 
mitted by the unruly mob were as bod as those at- eom- 

was never proclaimed, only one or two orders whirf, law 

necessary by the military authorities for restoration of o!j '““n'dered 
and remained in force only for two days and nothin" w 0 °"^ issued 
■of a desire to punish the whole population or to savoutin" 


necessary 

and remaiiieu in lorce only lor two days and nothin" ^ ”■ j" 

■of a desire to punish the whole population or to tea''eh eavonrin" 

the events of the 10th and llth April. Ahmeda^d 1 ® lo° 
of the Satya^raha Movement ” with its offshoot of “ *"'rtliplace 
and mtensive propaganda was carried on in the diet '''adedience 
and Kona hut no repressive measures were undertaken^ '^medabad 
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3 c ore ^'cncrfllJj id ngroeincnt mth the stetcmejits of /acts con- 

tnmctl in Chapters III to VII of the Majontj 
I^^’port as regards the c\cnts in the fi\e districts 
^ Majority Report. Punjab under onquirj , which statements, 

tbinh, arc substantmllj correct except in 
the particulars we indicate hereafter uith regard to cicli district la 
doing fco ^\c lia\o confined attention onij to matters of importance and 
hnad not considerpd it nccessarj to refer to matters of a comparatively 
trifling charocter AVhilo, as stated nboae, ue ore in general agreement 
uith the statements of facts m tho-’o chapters, uomust not bo taken as 
accepting all the inferences and conclusions drami in those chapters 
from those facts Where c take a different a lou the same anil be found 
stated in our treatment of the particmor incidents to which such facts 
relate We agree in the mcw that the firing by the mihtarj and the 
police at the different places was, under the circumstances justified, 
eveept in the case of the 4inng done from aeroplanes at Gujranwala and 
some of the firing done from the armoured trains Our views on the 
action taken hj means of aeroplanes and armoured trains are stated m 
the chapter dealing with those matters As regards Chapter ATII which 
deals "witK the “ Attack on Communications ’ our view on the subject 
i« stated in the chapter where we deal with the neces^iitj of the introduc- 
tion of Martial Law , 

4 Wo are m Substantial agreement with Chapter IX of the Majority 
Bepoit deahng with * Causes ’ with the following xesorvation IVe aro 
unable to agree in the view expressed in the latter part of paragraph 2S 
which attempts justification for the assumption of the Punjab authorities 
that the outbreak was the result of a definite orgamsation We are 
unable to agree m the view that the riots in the Punjab were m the 
nature of rebellion To suggest that they had the elements of a revolution 
and might have rapidlj de\ eloped into one, is, we venture to saj, an 
exaggerated view of the events which js not justified 

We entirely agree with what is -staled in this chapter regarding the 
Satyagrdha movement and its offshoot, civil disobedience of laws • 

5 Chapter X of the Jlajordy Keport headed ‘ Declaration of Martial 

Law’ IS purclj a narratn‘e of the various steps 
Chapters X and XI I of Ihe taken for such declaration and w e are m agree- 
Majorlly Report unable to agree , 

with the conclusions of the majontj as contained in Chapters XI and XII 
of their report, which arc headed “ Bcasons for Martial Law and its 
Continuance considered ” and “ Administration of Martial Law ” Our 
reasons for holding that the introduction of Martial Law and its con- 
tinuance for the period for uhich it was continued were not justified are 
full} stated hereafter e ma} observe that wath regard to certain 
incidence and measures taken by the authorities, c g , the firing at the 
Jallianwala Bigh meeting, the crawhng order and some of the orders 
issued under Martial Law and thQ> manner in which the} were carried 
out, there is agreement as to the conclusions, hut as we take a 
^ Jf6 \ 



difTcrent vicvr as to tho gravity and tho proper appreciation of those 
matters, wo have expressed our views at some Icngtli regardirg them. 


I 

Amritsar. 

G. With regard to the events at Amritsar, wo arc unable to hold that 
the crowd as they were going over tho bridge^ and before they had been 
fired upon or turned bach, were crying out, “ where is the Deputy Commis- 
sioner ? Wc will- butcher him to pieces.”- This allegation rests only 
on tho testimony of Jiwan Lai, Inspector, Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment. We think it is unsafe to rely on this man’s evidence in the absence 
of any corroborative evidence, especially when he did not make any 
UTittcn rcpoit about what ho bad heard and witnessed when he was in 
tho crowd over tho bridge. Dr. Fauq, wlio was with this crowd and 
gave evidence, docs not bear out Jiwan Lai. Dr. Pauq says that the 
cries were that they must see tho Deputy Commissioner, ask him where 

Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal were and insist on themselves being taken 

to where they were if they were not released. AcCording'io Dr. Fauq 
it was later in the afternoon after those wounded by tho firing had been 
brought to Dr. Bashir's house for being treated that the crowd became 
excited and uttered threats against the Deputy Commissioner. 

Wo think it is not correct to say that tho firing was in no sense the ' 
cause of tho excesses on the 10th April. Tho excesses committed by tho 
mob on that day were altogether inexcusable, ‘and jiotlfirg that had 
happened afforded any justification for them. But on the evidence 
before us, wo think that it is true that the crowds, when they started to 
go to the Deputy Commissioner and came on the bridge, had no intention 
of committing any excesses. After the firing they lost their heads and 
seized by a mad frenzy started on their nefarious work. This is ^^lnY^r^.+ 
cd by the statement of Mr, Miles Irving, 


Lahore.. 


7. With regard to the narrative of the Badshahi Mo: 
are 

Ths Badshahi Mosque 
incident. 


Bflablc to hold that tho false aSn-*"',® 

:.Ecpo}' that the -Indian legimc?ts'’'h?? 
inutini^, that Bntish soldiers hid ) « ^ ^ 

and that he had IiimscU killed six British soldiers was 
great enthusiasm and that he was garlanded and carried to 
of the mosque. The only evidence before us is that of Jix? i 
Oiminal Investigation Department Inspector, to whom we h ° 
referred before. We are unable to accept his etoiy in Jop 
made a report that very day to his superior officer who m'd 
of it. In that record the present story given by this wit ^ ^ ^®cord 
reception given to the ea>sepoy at the Mosque the 

record saj^ "the Sikh disappeared shoitlv' afterwarrle 

- and was net to 



bo ‘icf'u mIiou tho mc''UDg oamo to a cJo^e Tho people looked out? for 
him to enquire further dotAilu from him disappearance created 
doubts in tho minds of tlic people as to the .correctness of what ho had 
:s\uP’ diWAnliUl s attention at thotimo of )us t.'cainnntion before us 
WAS drami to this report and he admitted that the statement uas made 
h^ him 


8 As regards tho alleged conduct of the croud on tho 11th in front 

w ^ . ii. ^ ^ of tho Lahore Fort, after a careful consideration 
° evidence gi\cn by Licutenant'Coloiiet 

North and of the surrounding circumstances, 
wc are led to the conclusion that Colonel North has mixed up his 
o\Mi observation mth what ho hoard and had exaggerated to himself 
wliat happened at the fort His evidence shows that ho is not clear 


ins to tho date on which this incident took place He mentions the 
J 1th Ipnl as tho data of these occurrences , but then ho says that 
these occurred m tho afternoon on the day when the poheo fired on 
the crowd at the Hira Mandi If a trowd of (T.OOO persons was trjnog 
to pull the rads of tho fort down, it is really strange that no damage 
Avas done to them The fact of this demonstration at the fort does 


mot appear to bo recorded in tho War Diary or m an> officiol report 
Lieutenant-Colonel North was evidently under some misapprehension 
when he said that the force in tho fort was entirely isolated for 
seven days On tho 12tU Apnl Lieutenant Colonel Johnson marched 
through tho city and nas at the Hira Mandi before the fort He 
piokettod the city, and after that the military and tho police were m 
complete control of the city Lieutenant Colonel North m fixing the 
date when the pohee fired, says, I am quite certain because X was in 
the Gymkhana Club and I did not get away from the club till 9 o’clock 
because of the crowd ” Lieutenant Colonel North did not say at what 
hour he went to the Club, but the fort vras certainly not so isolated if 
he was able to go from there tq^the Gymkhana Club Moreover, ho 
had 120 soldiers, some machine-guns and other artillery in the fort and 
it IS rather unlikely that a crowd in face of such an armed strength would 
behav^e in the manner stated As already observed above, Lieutenant- 
Colonel North has evidently mixed up'partly what he saw himself and 
what he was told by his men With regard to certain incidents 
Lieutenant Colonel North admits that what he stated was what ho had 
been told by his men It is possible that-m speaking of events that hap 
pened many months ago he mistakes what ho had been told about other 
incidents as his own observation 


in 

Attempts to seduce the soldiers and the Police 

9 Theendenco before us does not show that there was at an> time 
anj «enou3 attempt made to vnn away either tho poheo or the troops 
OnU two attempts with regard to the police have been deposed to 
BabaNher SmgU Sab Inspector, Kasur, said that when the noters 
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canio in front of tho tnlisil, nttcmpttng to domngc it, ho wnrncd them 
of tito coiHcquencc^, upon ^^h^oh fho)' ropiiod, “ yon Jihso comedown 
and join ua.” Then, on the Uth April it ia ollogcd that when the 
crowd wna collecting at the liohari Gate, one pert^on ahouted to the police, 
“ Von arc out brothers. Join na.” Mr. Kchill, Superintendent of 
Pollco, Amritaar, paid that no aitompts to pwluco tho police came to his 
notice. AVith rolcrcnoc to Boldiers tho only cridenco h that Geticral 
Dyer was told that some people had given. flwectrnett.s to soldiers, hut 
ns to when, Jiow and under whot circumstances no cvidenco has been 
produced. General Dyer says : — 

. Q. On tho 29th April was there a meeting of Brigadiers held at tho 
Divisional Commander’s house nt Lahore at which the danger of agitators 
getting at tho Indian Army was discussed ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were any attempts made to undermine the loyalty of thc'troops 
brought to yonr notice 1 

A, There were a good many rumours and I was informed that tlic 
eitir-cna of Amritsar had been giving my sepoys sweets and bo on svitli 
a view to getting at them. Beyond that 1 did not see anything among 
the troops, \A1ien they were ordered to Are, they fired ; 1 could not see 
anything among the troops beyond that. 

We have already referral to the evidence of General Hudson on thw 
point iu another place. 


IV 


Posters. 


10. Reliance has been placed upon certain posters of a seditious and 
inflammatory character found posted on buildings at various places. 
The appearance of these posters at the period we arc dealing with should* 
not be given undue importance. There arc always among the popula- 
tion fanatics who do these things and it would not be just to regard such 
posters ns indicating the temper or the inclination of the general popula- 
tion. The same to a certain extent is true with regard to certain sedi- 
tious cries that are stated to have been uttered hy some people. 

Khan Sahib Abdul Aziz, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Political 
Branch, Ctimiiu^l Investigotion Department, Punjab, said ; 


“It is truir that seditious posters of worst type are'found everr 
month and we have not been able to trace who was rcsnonsiblo 
for them. I have no evidence that the pasting of A^^pTsta 
at Inhere seas the work of any organised societv I admit 
that .t wall bo natural for some auarehists or fana'ti'cs at sSh 
times to publish these posters. i tutu 



Genera’. 

11. Wo must note fchnt the cadence produced before usSvas mainlj 
officiftl evidence ; oniy a negligible number of \oluntccr8 offered them- ^ 
selves. In the anxious consideration ve have given to the materials 
pfacedbefore us, nhifo giving the fullest ncight to that evidence we 
could not lose sight of the fact that it vvas in the main the evidence of 
officials whose administration was under review and thorc was virtually 
no non-official evidence Allowance must therefore be made for the 
possibility that, if non-official evidence hod not been withheld, our con- 
clusions regarding some incidents might havcheen different. 


ISO 


CHAPTER n. 

The Real Nature ol the Disorders. 


1. In order to arrive at-a correct conclusion regarding the real nature 
of the disorders of April 1919, it is necessary to 
hJ’tfjrSnning oVffi '’“F C‘r«™stances existing in the 

"beginning of the year 1919, in» th"e coantry 
generally and in the places where these disorders broke out in particular. 
These circumstances have been fully stated in paragraphs 2 to 8 and 19 
and 20 of the chapter on Causes in the Majority Report, in which chapter, 
subject to a few reservations as already stated above, wc entirely agree. 
For four years and more the resources of liidia, like those of the other 
members of the British Empire, had been strained to the utmost in the 


prosecution of the war. A large effective array had been supplied, 'the 
Punjab itacU making a substantial contribution of 400,000. India 
has jcaised three war loans, and contributed £100,000,000, as its quota 
to the Empire’s war expenses. Besides the direct contributions in men 
and money there were indirect contributions of a substantial character 
in various ways. The prices^ of necessaries of life and other com- 
modities of daily use had increased immensely mving to the war, 
pressing very heavily on the middle classes and people of limited 
means, • People with fixed moderate incomes were most hard hit in this 
direction, and among them were the subordinate railway ofiicials who 
were therefore discontented. Curtailment of facilities of travelling and 
of import and export of merchandise bad also created considerable 
hardship. The operations of the Defence of India Act and the rules 
thereunder and of the Press Act had encroached upon the ordinary 
standard of liberty. 


2. While the war was on, nll.the restraints and hardships, though 
felt bitterly, were suffered patiently, because of the common*purpt«e 
of, winning the war. But the people generally had hoped that the defeat 
of Germany and the successful ending of the war for the Allies would 
immediately end the abnormal conditions and bring into existence a 
happy and prosperous era. After the Armistice was concluded i 
November, 1918, theprevailmg abnoxmalconditlons, instead of vanish! ' 

became aggravated, particularly inrdationto high prices. The ordin.^^’ 
people naturally became discontented with their lot. There was '/t'' 
spread famine in the country orving to the failure of the monsoon of 701 ^ 
and the prevalence of influenza and other epidemics had resulted ' 

,very heavy mortality. The new Income-tax Act and the more a ^ 

methods of encpiiry in relation thereto as well as the interfe 



tmcle conditions'akoady rdcrrcd to hod mode the trading comraumty 

'“t^The rvat hod oloo created throughmrt- the ' 

freedom and liberty, and 191 ^, “ ^ 

Imperial Governnrent had, as '”>5' ^ jtop^ Government by 
polmy by which the Sc gooUnd fte Secretary of State 

expectations were thcrcDy i > . ,;c i:_Y.s therein of a somewhat 

ment of India were likely to onggest citation The 

illiberal character, that news hod caused .. question of the 

conclusion of the war has also biooght forrvn d th^y jluham- 

terms on which peace was tobeoonclud.dn.th^^^^ 

madans in India were ‘ f“utors that were influencing 

4 The above statement describes the f - i giu- the Punjab and 

tbcmindsofthcpeopletlnougbouttbec^ 

the other places where these d'sordffls P tent in the Pun)ab than 

• 0 Someofthoabovc factorswcremo P h 

elsewhere. As o«i ) larsTest number of 

SpeciallattormihePunlab. in fndia. and^itis 

combatants as compared to th® » ^ ^ them, war-nearmess 

quite uatliial that omug to .'““Sub “bau in any other province 
would be more pronounced m the PU J ^ been more seriously 

Similarly, the lestrictioiu on teaffi ^uar Kports a large 

felt by the producer of the Pun] Gujranwnla, Itazirabad, 

quantity of food-stufls. iXS^minibad, Kasur, Patti, 

Hafizabad, Sangla', Chubarkam. Ak jg the meriase 

Khem Karan, came under th P The seintre 

^vas very large, rangii^ „fYndia Act to stop speculation and 

•wheat stocks under the Defence J^ju^ully githked by 

reduce the price of gram to me p ^ ^ bv the 

traders affected thereby. Then be regarded by the 

yiiohael O’Dwyei had for y“^“,uuses as opposed to their 
educated and politically Council m September 191’’ 

His speech in the Imperial Legiala | gggg and created considerable 
?eiarLTas an attack on the ^^“Sed regret.that hjs spesoh 

rraentment At the next mMtmg^ administration orders had^heen 


issued prohibiting poiinc..,^ u^jUim mcermgs u,.„ 
the Punjab and reports of the p censored. He had objected 

prohibited pubbcation "“’ess they Banerji and the Hon hie 

II the HoA’ble Dr. Sapru. fte H“ ‘'i'^ijud to attend 
Pandit Madan Mohan M"'""!* be ^ ,u „( the mnctccu 

ftat n“ held at Inhere to suppmttherelo 

members of tbelndian leg.slat veCo been put into 



Ilon’blc Air. Tliorapson, Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government, 
said that the late Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab wanted the 
atmosphere, of the place to be as calm as possible during the war, 
and that all these mcaeurcs taken by him in regard to the Press and 
political agitation must be "regarded as war-measures. In referring to 
tliesc measures, we must not beregarded as attempting inany manner to’ 
pronounce judgment as to their merits; we arc referring to tliem onlv 
witli the object of noting the fact that inconsequence of them there was 
consideraljlc feeling existing in the minds of the educated -and thinking 
clashes in the Punjab. 

0. On the 18tli January, 1019, what arc popularly known as the 
Rowlatt Bills were published' and were intro- 
^ ' duced in the Imperial Legislative Council on the 

Gth Pebniary, 1919. • The bills evoked almost universal opposition in 
the country. They were opposed by almost all tbe Indian members of 
the Imperial Legislative Council, of all shades of political opinion in the 
country. It was felt in India that, when she stood steadfastly by the 
Empire in the IVar and had thereby proved lice right to be treated as- 
an equal member of the Empire, repressive' legislation of this character 
was being hurriedly passed while the llefonuR Scheme for instalment of 
Self-Government Iiad not till then materialised. But the- main objection 
to the legislation ^Yas that the Executive were being clothed tlicrcby 
with eonsidemblc powers uncontrolled by the judiciary. IVhcn on 
amendment moved by the Ilon’blc Mr. Surendra Hath Banerji for the 
postponchient of the bill to the September session, pointin’"^ out tliab 
there was no harm in so doing os the Defence of India Act was still in 
operation, was negatived, considerable feeling of resentment was created 
In stating the above facts we must not be regarded as in any manner 
expressing any opinion on the question whether the introduction of these 
measures at this juncture was unwise or with rcgaril to the merits of 
those meas^\rcs ; it will he outside the scope of our lefcrenco to do 
IVe have stated these circumstances only with the object of takinrr not** 

• ol ttieiacl ■that Ibeirntro^crion oittieBowIall Bills did create consirf ^ 

able resentment throughout the country. Tliis opposition, shared ' 
it was by people of all shades of political opinion, was genuine an ? 
a factious or artificial one as was suggested by some witnesses bef 
One of the Rowlatt Bills was finally passed in the Lemalative 
pn the nth March, 1919, and received the e«sent of the Vice . 
aftcHA ards. The agitation against the measure increased, and dc ^ 
tions of various kinds were made to secure the repeal *oI th 
It appeal^ that at any rate in tlie Punj.ab there were afloat a 
numhor of misrepresentations of the provisions of the P 
hut it was not suggested that any known or recognised 
responsihle for these misrepresentations, -^hhoush thecc m' 

tions were current for a considerable time Government ha T * 

definite step to explain the Act to people at large - it wa? taken any 
the hartal of April Gtli that the Punjab PubKcitv Boa after 

distribute copies of it in large nwnbcTS. ’ - . step? to 
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I . M iliic tho bill was still before the Legislative Council, Mr. Gandhi 

•■S.tya5rahi”m,«m,nt. ‘“"'J the bills whicU 

ClyJl dJsobeiiJence. thereby received a great accession of strength. 

On the 1st Marcli 1919, the Salyagralia Sabha 
was established at Bombay, and it was announced that those taking the 
SaUjagraha vow would civilly disobey the Bowlatt Act and such other 
lawsnsacoinniittco of tha SaWia may from time to time name. lYe 
aro in agreement u ith whafc is stated in paragraphs 13 to 18 of the cliaptcr 
on Causes in the Majority Report-ns reganls the Setgagraha movement, 
its progress and the nature and effect of the doctrine of civil disobedience 
stated by Mr. Gandhi as part of the Saiyagraha doctrine. There was a 
Saiyagralia Sabha cstablijjhed at Delhi and there was active propaganda 
in support of Saiyagraha but the Sahjagraha movement as such does not 
nppear to have made appreciable headway in the Punjab ; and we do 
not think that the disord^jrs that took place there could be attributed to 
active presentation of tluj Salyaqralia doctrine by organisations working 
in the pro\nnce itself. 


' 8. The question that Rrat arises is whether these events were in the 
^ Uatufe of a rebellion as commonly understood, 

oiSaw'njptojr ‘l>at is, a rising for the purpose of turning out 
the British Government and were the result of an 
oiganised movement for that end. It was stated before us by some 
officials that these disorders were in their view the result of an organised 
conspiracy thioughout the country to turn out the British Government, 
and it was said that such organisation was connected with the ferment 
in Egypt and the machinations in Afghanistan. One witness even 
suggested that it was connected with, if not financed by, the Russo- 
German Bolshevik organisation. The views were based on inferences 
from the nature of the occurrences themselves and no evidence in support 
of them was forthcoming. The Hon’ble Mr. Thompson, Chief Secretary 
to the Punjab Government, admitted in his e.vamination before us that 
th*ere was nothing 'more tRan conjectural connection beriveen the dis- 
turbances in the Punjab and the ferment in Egypt, the machination 
iiV ASghsinis^ss i.h^ mRaeset'*. Me did not wish the Com- 

mittee to draw' any inferences m this connection from the facts placed 
before us by him. The following is an extract from the examination of 
Colonel A. J. O’Brien, Deputy Commissioner, Cujranwala, regarding 
his statement that the unrg^t was organised from outside : — 


Q, So according to that, the organisation that you refer to was in. 
the Punjab, outside Gujranwala ? 

A. I don’t say that. I say that it was certainly outside Gujranwala 
Q. Was it outside the Punjab or inside ? 

‘A. That I cannot fell you. 

ybu cannot say whopc the organisation was ? 

'A- No, I have no inhjrmation. 

Q. You do not know whether there was any organisation at all. 



A. Ko. “ • ' 

. Q. And then ^vlvy do yon say here ** it was organised. . ^rhen yoU" 
never knew wlictivcr there was an. organisation at all or not ? 

A. As I said, It was only nty assumption. I don’t think that the 
Gujronwala people would liavc started it ofT'of their omi occord, there- 
fore I assumed that it must have come from outside. 

Q. You ossnmed the existence of an org.anization without any evidence . 
•at all ^ You never made any enquiries ? 

A. It is not for mo to takc into consideration every individual thing 
outside ray own district. 

Q. Colonel, you have made a atatement, and surely you must base 
that statement on some material t 

A. 1 am like our friend -this morning (referring to a non-ofhcial 
a’itne''a), I did not oxpcct to be cross-examined. 

Q. Therefore you thought it did not matter if you made that state- • 
ment and it would not bo challenged t 

A. 1 was osked to give my opinion by the Punjab Government and I 
gave it. 

0. On the evidence before us wo ate of opinion that there was no 
• rebellion in the sense wc have mentioned not • * 
org«ni3»tion for that putpojo ; furthof 
* that there rvas no organisation even for bnuging 

about the disturbances and the atrocities which were committed by the. 
mobs’sbizod by the frenzy of the moment. The Punjab Government 
in their case presented to us take the view that the disturbances cannot 
be rightly attributed to an organisation for thot purpose iut must be 
referred maiuly to local causes. They say “ In many cases the har/ti^ 

- of the Gth April owed very little to a direct organisation of public men/’ 
'‘The movement against the Act working up to the general demon-- 
strationof the Gth was not of itself of an exceptional character. There* 
was not as far as can be ascertained any general intention of carrvincr 
it beyond political agitation and passive resistance.” ** For the distn^ 
banccs that ensued wc must mainly look to local canses.” Speakins 
about Amritsar where the worst dborfers took place, the Punjab Govem- 
raenl say “ that ccrt.ain local factors resulted in turning what started as 
a protest in force against the deportation of Drs. Kitcldew and Satvanil 
into mob-violence marked by murder, pillage and incendiarism ” ^ ^ 

At Lahore, they say, the disturbances followed the repotted a ♦ 
of Mr. Gandhi and the news of the outrages at Amritsar, Srw 
about the town of Gujranwala, they say “ Actvia! disorder w 
rather to the desire to emulate the outrages of the mob at Lah ”'^1 
Amritsar rather than to any long premeditated orgabisation fo 
ends.” x^s regards the disturbances in various places in ftp P i* 
district, Sir, Bosworth Smith, Joint Deputy Comnuerioncr 
says in his written statement, ** Crowds flocked do%m tn 
train that jussed through nnd the wildest romoars we-« every 
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outbrtalw unmediatelj preceded b> llie iJafSfU/ii festnal A large 
luimber of Sikhs ond others went to Anmtsnr Some of them ^^e^e shot 
or ^\oundod there, and the Tvilde**t talcs cniiio back of Go^enJ^»ent 
op2^rossjon, Tvhich further inflamed the population, pnrticulail} against 
Europeans ” Oflvasurtheysaythat'^itissafcto cxcludenn} suggestion 
that disortiers \\erc long premeditated or due to an organisation to that 
end ” As regards Gujrat they eay “ the recoid of the disturbances in 
Wns district discloses no oiidtncc of orgam«afjon Such trouble as 
occurrtd uas confined practically to two days, and uith the exception 
of tho deliberate derailment at Malak\ral, reveals little concerted action to 
cause a serious breach of the peace , but the nature of the 

course taken by tho demonstration does not suggest that theie was at 
any time c\cr an} danger of outrages so grave as those which occurred 
at Amritsar and Gujranuala” ^ 

10 It 13 also beyond doubt that the principles of Saiyagraha as enun- 
ciated b} Mr Gandhi inculcate the doctrine of no-violence and that the 
Saiyctgroha \ow enjoins ahstention from \nolence Although the effect 
on the masses of the propaganda of civil disobedience connected with 
Satyagrdlia was likely to create an atmosphere favourable to nolence, 

It cannot be said that the promoters of the Satyagraka movement them* 
selves intended that violence j^hould result The official evidence is 
unanimous in saying that the local leaders at Pelbi, mcJuding Satgagrahs, 
were taken hy sutpnse at the actual violence that occurred and ^d their • 
best to assist tho authorities m the restoration of law and order Jiw'anlal, 
Inspector, Cnminial Investigation Department, has the following record 
m his diary “ I personally called on Dr Kitchlew as the follower of his 
views I am not known to him m an} capacity It was necessary 
to sign a form regarding passive resistance and the manner m which 
it was to be re<!orted to would be according to the instructions of ^Ir 
Gandhi to be received later on He gav’O me a iorta which I attach 
^herewith He advised that no violence or force should be used ’ 

31 Mr Chde Superintendent of Police Delhi was specially charged 
to make enquiries about the Delhi disturbances 
Result ot invesiifa- psrtjeahT nb,iart id ’hrJsgxsg tp 

the extent and methods of organisation behoi td 
to be responsible for the disturbances and its connection if auj with 
similar outbreak m the other parts of the country His conclusion 
arrived at after full investigation is that the noting at Delhi was not the 
outcome of a conspirac} against the British raj but the natural 
consequence of economic hardships and political unrest He further 
sa}s that it was never intended by the members of the SatyngrnJ a SabJia 
or others that their activities sho^d result in vioJonce He adds that he 
could find no connection bej.w ecn the Delhi disturbances and the distur- 
bancesmotherphces Similarl} Ttfr Guider who was spcciall} deputed 
to conduct on investigation into the Ahinedabad disturbances said that 
he could find no orgamaatioii behind those disturbances and that fliore 
v,n8 no connection between the Ahmcdabad disorders and the distur- 
bances m other places "Mr Tomkins Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
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inenfcioned In the district I ttaveraed cxcef>t tliat they ha'd heard of 
riots there. ’ 

An exnroinatjon of the progress of events in Amrit&ar And •other' 
j)laccs shows that the ontr-Govenunent or an/r-British form that the 
disturbances took -was a sudden development at the time. Tlic Punjab 
Government testify to the fact that on the 30th March and Cth April 
\%dien the hartal took place and on the 9th April nhich was the Ham 
Naiimi day there was no hostility or even discoiutcsy shown at Amritsar * 
to Europeans who moved fredy through, the crowd. On the other 
hand, when Sfr. Miles Irving accidentally came across the Ham 'Naumi 
procession, a special mark of rcq)cct was sliown to him. Further, when, 
on the news of the deportation of Drs. Kitchlcwand Satyapa), the crowd 
assembled and tried to proceed to the Deputy Commissioner, they passed 
the banks and came across some Europeans but did not molest them. 
And the deplorable events in the city followed and did not precetle the 
firing on the crowd at the Hall Gate Bridge. We mention this latter 
circumstance not as affording any excuse, mucli less a justification for 
the atrocities committed by the mob‘; but only as showing that the 
/z«/i-Government and nn/ABritish outburst was not previously designed, 
but was the result of the frenzy with which the crowds became seized at 
the moment Sfr. Miles Irving, the Deputy Commissioner of Amxitear, 
«aid “ I cannot point to any fact cxbting before the 10th of April to 
suggest that in the beginning of April, there w’as any plot on the part of 
any stratum of society in Amritsar to encourage violence against Euro- 
peans or upset the Bocal Government by violence,” 

Q. Would it be consistent with the facts ns you know them to regard 
the outbreak of the 10th of April as the case of protest against the 
deportation of Drs. Satyapal and KHchlew winch ‘spontaneously 'de- 
veloped into mob violence marked by murder and incendiarism ? 

A. I think that is a very good account. It spontaneously developed, 

"it flared up in a moment. I do not think people went out with that 
design 

It is not incorrect to say that at Gujtanwala, Easur and other places 
the violent acts committed by the mob were more or less the result of a 
sudden determination to resort to such acts. In the town of Lahore 
itself the actual happeiungs in the way of destruction of life and property 
-v\ ere of so trivial a character that it would bea misnomer to describe them 
, as acts of rebellion In fact, there was no damage done to any property, 
Government or private, and there was no attempt to attack Europeans 
ns such. 

13. There is no doubt that m some places there were serious riots 
and the mobs committed destniction of life and property in consequence 
of and as a mark of resentment, however unjustifiable, against Govern- 
ment and their conduct richly deserves the severest condemnation ; 
but their intention was not to put an end to the Britbli Govcrunient 
nor were th e means adopted by them calculated to cfTect that. TJieir act.s 
mav amount in law to waging War under the Penal Code, but it was 
n’ot rebellion in the sense in which it is ordinarily understood. 
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rani eil third in tiio livt of conttibutor? ” Sir hlichael ODvrrer, xa a 
speech matle iii the Piinj-,*! Lcgi-Iatno Council m April, 1917, said 
thaMie had e\cr\ ri^ison to rel} on tlic^ieoplc’s loyalty and pro\erbial 
common ^enso, and icknoxx {edged that ” smee the T\ar began the people 
of the proMiicc, ''o far from doing anything to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, have rallied enthusnsticaUj to its support^' Speaking of the 
pres*: he ':aid tint it had on the whole maintained a correct, loyal and 
helpful attitude Itcfcmugto the various political and other associa 
tions zn the prov^nce, ho said that as a rule tho^ had conducted thcir 
divcn^sions and propaganda “vnth a sobriet} and restraint befitting 
the an\JOus times ” ^V'e think it extremelt improbable that after the 
successful termination of the war, out of which Britain emerged more 
powerful than ever before, the people of the Punjab with their practical 
common sense would so suddcnl> abandon their sturdy lojaltj that 
Ind actnclv a^^erted 11 *^ 61 ! during the dark days of the war and think 
of starting a rebellion 

It was suggested that military efficiency of the British army in 
India was in the beginning of tbe year ISlOmuch less than that of the 
British armv in 3914, 1910 or 1910, and General Hudson explained this 
to us This IS quite true, but it js too much to a<»sume that the people 
of the Punjab understood or were influenced by this factor in storting 
a “ rebellion ’ It may be useful to see what the district oflicials and 
, others in close touch with the population have to say in this connection 

ID Mr Kitrh]n,*tlie Conuniseioner of Lahore and Amritsar, said 
that there was no anti British feelmg before the 10th of April and 
ItTr Miles Irvang expressed the same view Mr Bosworth Smith, 
Deputy Commissioner in charge of Sheikhupura Sub Division, said 
" There was no anti Bntish or antt-Earopean leehng to any appreciable 
extent with the exception of the Ohadr movement which was exotic , 
the indigenous population was neither aniz Bntish nor antt European 
all these years ’ Lieutenant Colonel O’Bnen said that there was 
nothing to complain of before the 6th of April and that the people 
looked perfectly loyal , he eays he was told that some people read out- 
side newspapers of an objectionable character Captain Godfrey, who 
bad worked as a missionary for many years m the Gujrat distnct and 
has as he said, opportunities of intimately knowing the people, deposed 
that people were quiet, loyal and law abiding and showed no anti- 
Bntish feeling The happenings of the 34th came as a surprise Lala 
Khan Chaad, tahstldar of Kasur, said that he did not observe any anti 
Government or anti British feeling amongst the people of Kasur, nor 
anv seditious movement Lieutenant Colonel Smith, I M S , of Amrit*^ 
sar said that the people were loyal and that he did not see signs of 
unrest or disloyalty ' He said that there was political agitation going 
on from the beginning of 1919 but that he did not consider it a disquieting 
sign 

16 While there was no organised or concerted action to bring about 
the disorders and those disorders themselves were not in the nature of 
a Tobclbon, that is, done with the intention to overthrow the British 
ICO 



Government, the Punjab Government and its responsible officials and 
■the military authorities had from the start jjersuaded themselves that 
they vere the result of an organised and preconcerted rebellion ; and 
they began to deal mth the situation on the footing of there being a 
state of ■vat, the tovus in which these disorders had happened as being 
in rebellion and the whole population of these towns being rebels. And 
it is indeed oh that footing that at any rate some of the measures taken 
by them can be explained.’ When the General Officer Commanding, 
the 16th (Lahore) Division, was informed about the disturbances at 
Delhi and thereupon took precautions about' possible disorders at Lahore, 
the entry is made in a book headed a “ War Diary ” ; and^^all subse- . 
quent events have been recorded in that book. No such title seems 
to have been adopted by the military authorities of Delhi and Ahmeda- 
bad although the events at the latter place were as bad as, if not worse 
than, the incidents* at Amritsar. When intimation was first received 
at the Government House, Lahore, at 12-15 (noon) on the 10th April 
about Amritsar, the entry recording it was made in a book, headed 
the “ Government House War Diary ” and subsequent events w'ere 
. entered therein. _A ainiilar ‘ War Diary ’ seems to have been kept for 
Lahore beginning from the lOfch April. ' Similar books seem to have also 
been kept for Ka?ur, Gujranwala and other places. Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
stated to us that he did not know that such Diaries wore kept, and 
said that he would certainly not have approved of the titlo^ In any 
event, it shows to a certain extent how some of those surrounding Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer looked at the matter. Mr. Kitchin, the Commissioner 
of 'Lahore, said that in April he had formed the opinion that there was 
a revolutionary movement behind the disturbances, though ho had* 
since modified his opinion. The same opinion w’as evidently held bv 
General Beynon, Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien, Mr. Bosworth Smith 
Mr. Miles Irving and other officials. Sir Michael O’Dwyer himself in 
his written statement before us gave expression to the view that there 
was a wndespread organisation. In his oral examination, he said as 
follows : — 

Q. In your statement at page 10 you indicate the view that there - 
was an organisation— a widespread organisation — on the I5th Aoril 
Your suggestion is that the w'holc country waS involved. Do you still" 
adhere to that or not ? - ’ 

A. There -were similar and simultaneous outbreaks in various Dart 
of India as far apart as Bombay, Ahmedabad and Calcutta. ^ 

Q. Here the suggestion is that these disturbances at Ahmedab 1 
and Calcutta and Bombay were part of one organisation D 
adhere' to that suggestion or do you wish to modify it ? ^ 

A. I still think there were certain people connected with tK 
parts who were behind this organisation. I will not say it for ^ *bose 
but I think there were certain phases which showed that un! * 

was an organised movement all over the country and there fi 
some organisation, all this could not have occurred sir 
But I have n'o positive proof of this. ' ’ ^^aneously, 
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Q. Where %\ns this central organisation 1 

A. I have no proofs of it. But I am strongly inclmed to heHe\c 
that it did exist. There was Bomc organisation. 

Q. There vras some central organisation directing these ? Certain 
phases of them. There was some common agency ^^hich woiled out 
■certain phases of the occurrences that took place ? 

J. Yes ; that is A\bat 1 behove. 

Q. You have no evidence in support of this ? 

A. I cnimot give it. iVs I say, 1 left the province directly after 
those disorders were put down and did not have the opportunity of 
in\estigating the matter further. 



CHAPTER m. 

Martial Law Introduction and Continuance, 


1. On the 13th April, the Punjab Government applied br wireless 
to the Government of India to establish martial law in the Districts 
of Amritsar and Lahore and to direct trial of offenders under Regulation 
X of 1804. The Government of India on the same date assented to 
the establishment of martial law “ during the existence of open xebeliion 
against the authority of. Government.” The , message was received 
at Lahore hbe same day; and the proclamation .establishing, martial 
law in Lahore and Amritsar was issued on the 15th ; it was extended 
to Gujranwala on the 16th, to Gujrat.on the 19th, and to Lyallpur on 
the 24th April.- The question then arises whether, under the circums- 
tances existing on the 13th April, when the Punjab Government asked 
for the introduction of martial law in Lahore and Amritsar districts, 
such introduction, was necessary. For this purpose reference must be 
made to the recognised principles with regard to the introduction in a 
given place, of martial law. 


2. The view of martial law which Dicey upholds in hi^ “ Law of 
Constitution,”' is what has been termed the’ 
Mari»aJ^Uw,^Conce]^jon ot, »• p^ctrinc of imm'ediate necessity.” According 
_ ' to him, it therefore ” comes into existence in 
times of invasion or insurrection when and in so far as the King’s peace 
cannot be maintained by ordinary means and owes its cxistehce to 
urgent and paramount necessity.” It ” originates in and is limited by 
the necessity of the war.” Dicey quotes with approval the following 
from the case of ex farle lUilligan 4 Wall 2 ‘-A necessity creates the 
rule, so it limits its duration for it the Goi’ernment (government by martial 
rule) is continued after the courts are reinstated it is a gross usurpation 
t of power. JInitial law can never exist where the courts are open and 
in tho perfect unrestricted exercise of their jurisdiction.” He alsu 
quotes Sir James Mackintosh to the following effect : — “ IJm onlv 
principle on which the law of England tolerates what is called martial 
law is ^necessity ; it^ introduction can be justified only by necessitv • 
its continuaTicc requites precisely the same justification of ncccs^ifr- * 
and if it sutvives the necessity on which alone it Tests for a single nu'nut^^ * 
it becomes instantly a mere exercise of lawless violence*. ^IVhen fore' 
invasion or civil war lenders it impossible for courts of^Iaw to sit 
to enforce the execution of their judgements, it becomes ncccss ’ 

. find. some rude substitute for them, and to employ for 
the military, which is the only remaining force in the communifeT ' 

the laws ate silenced by the noise of arms, the rulers of the * ' i ''hile 
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must punish, ns equitably^ as they can, those ciiiues wliich threaten 
their own safety^ ami that of society ; but no longer.” Th^sc ]imitatiou3„' 
.md restrictions nro essential because the maintcnancS'of the legal rights., 
of citizons i'!, as Dicej' points out. Itself a mittor of the highest expedi- 
ency.^^ Sir .Tames Stephen in hirllistoty of the Crimmil Law ofEtigland 
hays ” tint the term * Jlarfial Lw * is'applied to the Common Law 
light of the Cro)vn and its jreprcscntafcivos to tcpcl force br force in 
case of invasion or insurrection and to act against invaders ” After 
referring to various authorities he comes to the conclusion that ” it is 
illegal for the Grown to resort to martial law as a special mode of punish- 
ing rebellion.” JIo points out “ how the force used against an invading 
army is used for the ourposo not of puihhmeit, hut of conquest ” 
a id tint the “ Crown has an undoiibtei prerogative to carry oa^war 
against any arniy of xcbela as it would against an invading army, and 
to exercise all such powers as might be necessary to suppress the rebel- ^ 
lion and to restore the peace and to permit the common law to take 
effect ” lie sums up his views of martial law in general in the following 
proposition ; — ^ 

'‘(1) Ma-tml law is the assnmokioa^bv officers of the Crown of 
• absolute power, excreised by military force, for the suppres* 

. 'aion of an insurreetion and the restoration of order and 
lawful authority.” 

” (2) The offieecs of the. Crovn are justified in any exertion 6f 
' physical force, ex^endm^ to the destnicfcian of life and 
'property to any extent, and in any manner that may be 
requir'd for the purpose. They are not justi^ed in the use 
of ctU'I an excessive m^aia. But are liable civilly or crimi- 
nallv for such excesses. Th^y are not justified in inflioting 
ums''''in’nt after res’ stance as suppressed.' and after the 
. ordinary courts of justice can be re-opened.” 

3. Hegulatlon X of 180t annears to have been based on a general 
recognition <and acceptance of the above pnn- 
Re'ulaHjn X o! 1804. ciples regarding martial law. The preamble 
recites the expediency during the existence of any war or ooeu rebollion 
of dealing and establishing martial law foe the safetv of the British 
provinces and the security of the lives and nroporty of the inhabitants * ' 
thereof, bv the iraraediato punishment of p'fsoas owing al’egiance to 
the British Government who may be taken in arms in open hostility 
"to Government or in he actual emm'saion of any overt act of open , 
rebellion or in the act of openlyoaidng or abettiny the cnotnics of the 
British Government, and in conformity to those recitals the enacting 
part empowers the Governor-General in Council to establish marGal 
law in any par'’’of the British territories for any period of time while 
the Gov^ernraeut shall be erujaged in war as well ns during the existence 
of open rebellion and to direct the immeba^e trial by co'irts-imrtial ' 
of people taken ^aqrante ^flicto In the ommissioti of the acts mentioned 
ill the preamble And section 3 prescribes the punishment of immcil'.nte 
death and forfeiture of all property as the only punishrasnf to be awanled 



on, conviction. TKo legislature thus carefully limited the jurisdiction' 
of the courts-martial to cases clearly and indisputably of the highest 
criminality and of easiest proof. All cases'depending upon, circumstan- 
tial proof, and requiring cither a detailed and complicated examination 
of facts and involving the discriminating process of drawing inferences 
from facts in themselves equivo^l, were purposely withdrawn from 
the cognisance pf these courts. 

4r By Ordinance No. I of 1919 His Excellency the Governor-General 
took action under the Regulation X of 1804 and established martial 
law in the districts of Lahore and Amritsar hut provided that every 
trial shall, instead of I eing held by a court-martiah'lrc held by a com- 
mission composed in a manner - therein provided. The trial by these 
commissions W’as, hov.'evcr, still limited to cases of persons as described - 
in the said Begulation and charged with the oficnces as therein described, 
committed on or after the 13th April 1919. Ordinance No, II of 1919 
enacted similar provisions for the district of Gujranwala. By Ordinaiice 
HI of 1919, any court-martial or any commission appointed by previous 
Ordinances was empowered to pass sentences of transportation of life 
or-any period for not less than 10 years or rigorous imprisonment for 
a term of not less than 7 years but not exceeding 14' years, instead of 
the death penalty which was* the only penalty under the old Regulation • 
and-tho award of the penalty of forfeiture of propirty was made dis- 
cretionary instead pf compulsory as in the Regulation X of 1804. The 
Punjab Government, in their telegram of the 21st April, represented 
that the limitation of the trials by the Martial Law Tribunals only to 
ofienccs as' described in the Regulation and to those committed after 
the 13th April will not enable them to deal with the situation. The 
telegram said among other things “ His Honour is strongly of opinion 
that we cannot effectively attack and break up the organization beldtid 
the disturbances unless the organisation can be dealt with under martial 
law. Apart from this, fixing date at 13th makes’ it very difficult to 
deal appropriately with the local leaders' whose speeches durin'^^ the 
preceding iortnight did so much to inflame the classes who have ioinod 
in the disturbances.” In dofe'ence to the wishes of the Punjab Cover 
nicnt, the Governor-General issued Ordinance TV of lOjg whei- h 
it was enacted that any commission appointed under Ordinances No I 
and II of 1919, shall try any 'person charged w ith any otjences comnritf ,1 ' 
•on’^or ofter.the 30th Marph and the Commission may pass any seni 
authorised by Law. It is obvious that this Ordinance altogether s 
away the limitations and restrictions as regards the nature of off 
. appropriate to be tried by courts establish^ under martial law 
as shown above, arc* considered necessary by the recogmsed n ' • 7 ’ 
cf English Law and which vrere acted upon in caactinw RefTnlnfi 
1804, The trial by these special courts was no longer *to h 
to persons caught in ihe act of actual rebellion, to* simnle ^ “^ 9 ^fed 
, cases of undoubted criminality by 'reason of the offenders h 
caught in the actual act, but was extended to CompUcat 
volving the difficult process of airiving at correct ihferfTi c in- 
vocal facts. T he original object of dealing with p c+„/ from cqui- 
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lion thus jfrodpt! in tho batligroiiml the sptodv trinl ol ioca) leader* 
whose fiptetlicrf ^vpre thoiiglit to !ia\e inflainccl tlie thFfcC‘; who joined 
in tho distiithanccs bernme the «hjecti\o It Icgnlh coinjetent 
for tlio {Jo\ornor Oeneral to piomiilgite the‘:e Ordirnnces hut the 
question remains Vvhotlior the state of things existing m the affected 
districts was such as to justifv tht rmijab ttONornment m ashing the 
Goiermnent of India to dcchro martini law winch involved the ordinary 
administration and the ordinary lights of IHicrf} and justice amt the 
safeguard (yijovtd b\ the citirens of the districts in question under 
thoordmar} Inw* 


n Tahiug Amritsar, where the disturbances first took place and 

. were of the worst character, it appears that the 

SW.otlWns>»tAmr,l,=r ^ 

hours there was no repetition of anr -serious incident Afterwards either 
on that date or on subsequent date* And e\cu with regard to the 
events of the 10th senoua though the} were it must bo remombered 
that if the officer m charge of Tff armed police at the Kotivah instead 
of showing woeful inaction had done Irfs duty the worst crimes tis 
the murders of tlio bank officers ami the burning of tho National Ban! 
buildings which tool place withm sight of tho Kotwoli would in all 
probaUihty have been prevented On the lOth there were available 
100 irmcd police 100 unarmed police there were soldiers on the post 
and 200 Gurkha* wcio dctramccL and were armed from the armoury 
in tho Fort Eomforccnienta arrived from Lahoro at 10 30 pm on 
the 10th consisting of 400 rifles, ard just before midnight the forces 
entered tho citv and brought the refugees from the Kotwah Ifajor 
MacDonald e leport shows that the streets were deserted and there 
were no crowds about Captain Massey in his report records The 
situation was quiet 300 rifles arrived fioni Julhmdur at 5 1 on 
the 11th In the Carl) morning of the I^th Captain Massev records — 
Various leading men of various dcnominationb m the city called Upon 
the Officer Commanding to obta n conce aions for the purposaof makin^, 
axTangements to bury their dead The Deputy Conimissiorei decided 
that no largo demonstrations would be allowed and fheso orders of 
the Deputy CoroimssiOnei were obeyed Mr Miles Irvmg'Sajt. — 
The bodies were disposed of quietly according to our orders and tbeie 
was no big procession The police began their investigations on the 
11th and arrests were made on that da) Tho fact that people were 
taking orders from the Deputv Commi'sioncr and obe)ng thorn and 
the police were making investrgatiw s shows that tlic cit) was not out 
of the control of the authorities This vns long before General Dy er 
arxu al late that night The war charv 1 opt bv Captain Briggs recoidv 
nndcT date 11th April at 7 CO m the motnii g 12 aTJc'5ts made tk* 
morning ’ and it appears from the *ame record that several imj ortant 
arrests 1 icludii gBugga and D narath were made on the IStli and a few 
I rre'-ts vrere made aho on the I3ili Apnl The Fame dinrj records urdor 
date the 11th emd 12th that it was \ll ou ct " at Amritsar On tl 
llth of April consdcrnblo crowds came frem tlu city lo tlie shruu* 



outsiclG t}ic Sxiltamvhid Gnic and Mv. Milw Irving that they svont 
"baclc in a peaceful manner and time was no assault on or stone throw- * 
ing at the military that wore there. On the 12th the authorities were 
aide to spare a small forco and sent it to Tarn Taran. Oh the 12th 
Mr. Miles Irving issued notice^ piohiViliiig procc'^Mons and gatliorings.’ 
These notices were evidently printed in the city and were distributed 
by tlio civil authorities. Ashraf Khaii, the city police iuspoctor, was 
moving about the city. People fiom the city were coming tdthc oflicidls 
from time to time. On the 11th. 12th and. 13th the prdinaiy jiolico 
were in the city, the night beat had been removed. On t}io I3th the 
.•Seditious Meetings Act was e.vtendccl to Amritsar. - On that day took 
place the shooting by General Dyer of the people assembled at the 
Jallianwala Bagh. The Punjab Ctovcrnnicnt and all the official witnesses 
have claimed tliat that act of General Dyer crushed the rebellion, fu the 
whole province.* 3Ir. Jliles Imng says that all trouble ceased after 
that ill Amritsar and throughout the distiict and that the .history of 
the irsing henceforward ia the record of progress of- bringing ofl’enders 
to justice. If that is true the need (or the introduction of martial law 
had apparently ceased. On the 14th April, a meeting of the influential 
citizens of the city was held at which General Dyer. and the Deputy 
Commissioner were ptesenC and it was arranged that shops should' be 
opened. There was no hirlal on .the 10th. On the 16th the Deputy 
Commissioner held a Durbai at Tarn Taran and similar durbais were 
held at other towns. Under date 16th April, Captain Briw^s records 
situation from the 15th Apiil 1910 well in hand. No crimes or .damat^es 
to report in Amritsar district,” and on subsequent dava ri"ht up°fo ' 
the end of April is to bo found the entry '‘all quiet.'*' Gcn'eral'Drcr 
in his report to the General Staft, ICth {Indian) Division speakiniz’of • 
the events of the 13th April records that the citv verv quickly assumed- 
normal conditions and was soon the pattern of law an^d order ” - '' 


During all ttesD days, according to Lieiitciiant-Coloiiel Henri- Smitl. 
people from the city were visiting the hospitals [ and he «v. h i 
evidence that on the 14th all people came and offered help.' ' . ^ 

■ On the Slst, 24th and 2Sth April Genera) Dv,. l 1 1 i i 
various places and ho says he found eveirbodv foil 
the attack on the Cheharta station trh^ t 'i i ^ regard to 

n-as mostly ivith a sdew.to loot af lit 

Mr. Miles Irving says that all that iappened'ira.ttatri? 

the station windows and looted the ronf.„fnf ? ‘ sm.ashed 

train. I . • - ™‘-®“ “f fonr wagons of a goods 



that in cou^cqiionco ot thft policp night heit Jniiiig hcen TvithElrfluir 
\oIuntccM njth bnmbotj stick/i wow orgiiiKcd on tlio lltli (•o ^ratcli 
the «^trocts at night to iirov ont thefts beng committed At Tarn Tana 
a crowd had a'lScmWed with the object of looting the fro^sun but wis 
tlicporsed b} a fou constables 


n Vt T ahoro there w ore no sonoiis disturbances as aJreadj^ observed 

State el thtns* at Lahore o{ hfo or propertv hothmg 

new happened there after tlic 12th April On 
the loth in the o\cning there was a garden pirti in tho Lawrence 
Gartlcns gu cn bi Sir Michael ODwvtp when tlie people from the town 
attended On the 12th of \pril Sir Stichaol 0 Dw\ er was entertatneil 
at dinner b\ Sir 7ulfiqar Ali Khan at whicli several leading peojdo were 
present On the 11th a big durbar wa^ held hr $rr ^Ifchael 0 Dwrer 
when people from vanoua distiicts attended 


On the 11th of April the Depiitv Commissioner and Supcrmtendeiit 
of Pohco bad tiro coohrcnces with haibit^ men of the citj at the tele- 
graph office with regard to the hartnf and the question of the humng 
of the dead On the 11th there was a meeting nt Government House 
when the Hon ble ’\rt Shad Ilaja Narcndra "^ath and other prominent 
people were present to consider the matter of the hartal On the 12fch 


there were two meetings—onc at the Hon ble Mr Shaft s house and 
another nt the Toirn Hall where the Dcpwtj* Commissioner was present 
On the 12th Liontenant Colonel Johnson "marched through the citv 
and posted pickets On the 13th there was another meeting ""it the 
Town Hall in connection with tho hartal where the Doputv Ctomnus 
sioner v\ as present On the 14th the authorities arrested and deported 
LalaHat Kishan Lai and Rambhuj DuttendDuni Chand RaiBalmdur 


Bakhshi Sohan Lai ^aid that b/ the efforts of himself and others some 
shops were opened on the Hth and there was further improvement on 
the nth and that ev en without martial law ther would hav o succeeded 


in ending the hartal Mr rorgusson the Registrar of the High Coutt 
who gave evidence sud that the High Court and the other couits 
went on working as usual during the whole time and that there wns 
no period in which the^ did not work m consequence of the riots In 
Lalioro the nulitarj strength on the 15th of April was 406 British troops 
250 Indian Defence Force (European section) 381 Indian troops 4r0 
armed police 800 unarmed police and 3 armoured car*: Bv the 20fch 
more British troops came mal mg an n<»grGgate of more than 1 000 


7 At Kasur, after the serious occuixenccs on tho 32th nothing 
further bapiiehcd afterirard^ Jjieiitonant 
State of thtngj a! Kasur Colonc! McRae arrived in Kasur with troops 
from I erozopore at 2 r w on the 12th of \ptil Im e^tigntions were 
immediatelv commenced ^ome arrest*' were made that verj tla> 
The evidence shows that the mob thatcoKinnttcd violence on the station 
on the 12th of April consisted mamU of sweepprs skm dver« and low ^ 
class people 

At Patti nothing further happened oftCr the 12th The. town coiisist® 
chicfiv of Moghub a con*>ideraWe number of wloni arc employed in 
1G3 



the Army and are throughout loyal. There wcro no’rcspectahjc pcisoi s 
among the rioters. 

At Khem Karan an attempt was made by hooligans to loot tho 
station on tlic 12th but they were dispersed by the cultivators in the 
fields who were called in assistance by the ToKce Sub-Iiu^pcctor, nothing 
further happened after that. The courts rasumed their ordinary bnsine.«s 
from the 12th April and practically things were normal after that date. 

• 8. At Gujranwala, after the occurrences of the 14th April, things 
were quiet. -The aeroplanes operated in the 
Slate o! at Guiran- aftei-jioon and troops arrived at 9 p.m. Attacks 
on railway stations and telegraph lines 'took 
place mostly from the 14th and 15th at various placca-in^the district 
-of Gujranwala including Sbeikhupufa sub-division. These disorders 
were the result of the sensational reports about the Jallianwala Baf^h 
incident and other rumours about the happenings at ^Amritsar, cjj., 
the darhaging of tlic golden temple which threw the people into a state ' 
of excitement. Everything was quiet in a short time. There was no 
difficulty about arresting the offenders, and except at Chuharkana the 
local police were able to deal with the situation and rcstbro quiet. 

A largo number of arrests were made on the 15th April," 


9. Turning to Gujrat where martial law was notified by tho Punjab 
St.). .1 ■ Government on tho 19th April, it having heoii 

Slate al Ihinsa al Guiral, Deputy Commis- 

sioncT did not act upon it at once. On getting tho order he wired as 
follows : — “ Surprised to be informed by Government that rhattial law 
has been extended to Gujrat. The district is quiet. General Brigade - 
Jhelum had received no order and agrees with mo that martial law is 
not necessary.” Tho following entries in the war diaries of tho Jhelum 
and Kawalpiudi sections of the 2nd Division respectively axe instructive 
” 20th April. Deputy Commissioner, Gujrat, informed Jhelum martial 
law had been ordered for Gujrat. Neither General Officer Commandinf' 
nor Deputy Commissioner approve and' the Deputy Commissioner 
wired accordingly to the Punjab Government.” ” 22nd April. The 
Deputy Commissioner received orders that ma^tia^^a\v had been 
extended to tho Gujrat district. It was not proclaimed a.s the Denutv 
Commissioner thought it must be, a mistake and meant for the GuiraV 
district near 'Bombay. The Deputy Commissioner is quite satisfi 1 
with the situation at the present moment and does not pTnr...f 
more outbreaks.” “"J' 


The Deputy Commissioner hi cliargc of the district consideie 1 f’ 
state of his district so quiet and peaceful that he considered th '' f 
‘duction of martial law in his district to be inconceivable and h/' y-l ^ ' 

that the Gujrat in tho notification must be Gujrat in th^ Ti • 

Presidency. And, owing to- this view of Ids that there was 
hension in sending the orders to him, he actuallv delai-ed rr' -* 
to them. Even after its introduction the Deputy 
on the 22nd of April to the Punjab Government urr^in^ u-ired" 
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In bis oviilonco before ns tbo Depnty'^Oofninissioiier says that tn the 
nttitwdo that bo took nj> as narrated above be bad confined his attention 
only to tho' state of Iiis district and bad not considered tho general situa- 
tion and that now doing so bo was of opinion tljat the introduction 
of martial law was a wise precaution/' ^ ^ 

Q. Tlien in your opinion was it adnsabJc thofc there should be martial 
law ? 

, A,^ It was npt neccssarj' for the quelling of riots or disturbances. 

* It was a precaution against further troubles ; it was a very vise pre- 
cmition, 

.Sir lilichaol O’Dnyer in his evidence before us admitted that the 
district and all those places were quiet. Indeed he said that all callages 
everywhere were absolutely quiet and that it was onl}‘abng the railway * 
line that the disorder manifested itself. 


10. In the.district of I/yaJJpur martial Jaw was proclaimed on the 
24th of April, having been applied for on the 
Slate oi thliiEi at Lyallpur. sa„etioned on tile 22nd April The 

district Was absolutely quiet at tho time. Sir Michael O’Dwycr refcired 
to the burning of a stack of bhtesa This happened after the jntFoduo- 
tion of martial law and it was not established that it was the work of 
the rioters and on that ground it appears that the claim of tho railway 
for compensation was disallowed. Mr. Smith, Supormtciideut of Police, 
says that the introduction of martial law was desirable but^ot essontial. 

. There >yero only petty disturbances and they had all ceased by the 
19th of April 

11 The above facts ^ow that so far as the actual state of affairs 
was concerned there was no necessity for the introduction of martial 
hw The disturbances had been quelled, no doubt, by calling in the 
aid of the military, and on the 13th when the Punjab Government 
moved the Government of India andonthelSth when martial law was 
actually proclaimed at Lahore and Amritsar and Inter at other places, 
there were no actual disturbances at those places irhich required such 
a step to’ be taken The military by .whose aid peace and order had 
been restored were available if any emergency arose. The authority of 
Government had been vindicated, and the people had'rcahzed that any 
disturbances of the character indulged in could’ be efiktively put down 
by the strong arm of the Government. 

’ Mr. Kitchin, the Commissiohcr of Lahore, wUo'as such was in charge 
of the Districts of Arant^ar, Lahore and GujranwaJa saj s in his exa- 
mination as follow’s : — 


Q. ILtherc were ijo other considerations the civil authority Qould 
soon after the llth that is, on the 12th, 13th or 14th as tho case may be, 
have taken backr control and carried on with such aid as might have 
been necessary from the military * 

A. Yes, in individual places. 

According to your statement in almost all places ? 
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• A. Yc3. 

Q. But your view is that martial law was wanted not for the purpose 
of getting control but for the purpose of what you describe as preventing 
the spread 6f infection ? 

A. Yea. * _ ' ^ 

Q, And that is your only itistification for martial law being declared ? 

A. That was the immediate reason. 

Q. And also I tahe it the second important reason from youf point 
of vdew was to provide for the greedy disposal of the cases of persons 
who had already boon arrested between the 10th and 13th ? 

A^ That is a reason wdiich weighed with me, I have no reason to 
suppose it weighed with any one clsc- 

Q. In your view those were the two main reasons for thc.dccJaration 
of martial lawj preventing the spread of infection and finding some 
speedy method of disposing of the cases of persons already arrested ? 

A. Yes. 

The Govorament liad at their coarmaad the emergency powers 
under the Defence of India Act and the Seditious Meetings Act and 
there would not have been the least difficulty in obtaining immediate 
sanction for any particular measure necessary to bo taken under them. 
The military forces were standing by, ready to arrest if any sudden 
emergency arose. All that was necessary to,be done in order to (jucll 
the disturbances had already been done by the civil authorities and all 
measures of immediate necessity like the Curfess* order and the like 
'had been taken before the introductfon of martial law'. 

Similar orders as has been I’ointed out were issued afc Ahmedabad 
without introducing martial law. IVe tbink that almost all of the orders 
issued from time to time by the militar}' administrator and deemed 
necessary were possible to be issued under existing cmcrgenc}’ legislation. 
A considerable number of those orders however were, as has been hereafter 
pointed out, unnecessary, unwise and uncalled for, and the population 
would have been saved the hardship and bitterness caused by them if 
the civil admimstxation had not been superseded in the manner it was 
and of the military administration with all its attendant rigour had not 
been inaugurated. - 

Jlartial law, it thus appears, was invoked not for the pm pose of 
quelling actual disturbances or riots but for the purpose of preventin" 
the recrudescence of such disturbances or, as Mr. Kitchin put it, ‘’to 
prevent the spread of infection ” and for the piupose of creating a machi- 
nery for the speedy trial of the large number of people that had been 
arrested and of those whose arrests were contemplated. The idea of 
puni^ipg the population of the places where these disturbances had 
occurred, by giving them^a taste of martial faw, was also' not quite absent 
from the minds of the authorities. The Punjab Government, in justifv- 
ing the introduction of martial law, say. in their case as follows In 
order to re-establish order, to safeguard communications, to effect 
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tliat change of )noynJc ^\h}oh iras cs’rontial to felje rcsfcricfcjon of civil 
orders, a new type of administration was for a time rc^juired.” 'Speahing 
_ of Ainrifcsar they say martial law was cstahlisbed in the district witJi 
effect from the 15th April, The actual disturbances were over, hut the 
proclamation afforded an effective and, ^cedy means of restoring 
normal conditions. Xor is it possible that, had the civil autl orities 
been confined to the ordinary xesotirces of the criminal law' they would 
have been able to deal as quieWy and as effectively with tlie imestiga- 
, tion into and the disposal of cases arising out of the many outrages com- 
mitted on the 10th April.” In speaking about Kasur, they saj*, “ it is 
clear that tlic administration of martial law had a useful disci^inary 
effect.” In referring to Lyollpur, they say, the measure constituted 
a salutary but not a severe discipline in restoring normal conditions ” 

■ They further saa'that '^the proclamation of martiah law was probably 
the most tlireeb and efficacious method of dispelling the unrest.” 

' About Gujrat they say that the justification for the introduction of 
martial law lay in preventing the recrudescences of interfering wijh the 
oommwincations.” 

i>Ir, Thompson, in his examin.ation, says as follows ; — 

Q, ^ATiat you expected to do by martial law was speedy and sutnraary 
trials That was the particular thing that martial law effected ^ - 

A, That was one great thing that it effected 

Q. That was the great; object that bad to be acluoved in your mmd 
in asking for martial law ? 


A. It was one great object 

Thus the main objeota of the introduction of martial law were (f) 
preventive, (2) securing speedy trials'and punishmenf of persons arrested 
and to be arrested, and (3) punitive We think that the introductiou of 
martial law merely as a preventive raeasoro is not justified. In fact 
there was not much fear of the recrudescence of the disturbances which 


were short-lived and the situation ms well m hand and was capable 
of being dealt with without taking the extreme step of introducing 
martiaffaw. The speedy triafandpumsfimenf of oiTencfexscoufd have if 
thought desirable, been secured by other means and cannot be a suffioient 
justification for introducing martial Jaw. It must be remembered what 
the speedy trial of accused persons necessarily meant. Sir. Hehill, 
the Supermtendeut of Police, admifs that the work of prosecution and 
securing convictions was greatly simplified by the lower standard of 
eridence that was required by the iniUtan’ courts. The same idea 
underlies what the Deputy Commisrioner of Lyallpur sa-'d in his letter 
to the Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government uhenintlio end of 3fay 
it was proposed to end martml law there with the result that the cases 
■nmdinn- lor trial before suminair courts would have been tried by the ‘ 
ordinan* courts.' He said ”it would be a disaster if any of the cases 
had to be tried as ordinary casesj’ To suggest that marrial law may 
be introduced as a punitive mca«iure is, on the f.-ice of it indefensible 
In dealing with the report and the finding'i of the Royal Commission 


that v;aa appointed to PuquUVinto tUe disturbances and the measures 
taken in the course of their suppression by the.Govenior of Jamaica, 
His iirajoaty’s Government in their despatch said ns folious; — “Future 
good gov’ernment is not the object of martini lav.’. Example and 
punishment arc not its objects; its severities can only bo justified u-hen' 
and so far as they arc absolutely neces-sary . for the immediate re- 
establishment of the public safety.” They expressed the view that the 
.continuance of martial law.boyond the period of iinnicdinto necessity for 
the restoration of public safety constituted a grave and unjustifiable • 
intcrfcrcnco ^ntll “ the equal constitutional privileges by u-hicli the 
security of life and property is pro\'ided for.” 


12. Coming to one part of* the prcventiv'c aspect of martial law,. 


Safety cf commitnicalians. 


viz., safeguarding of the communications, wlu'ch 
was no doubt an important matter, it is neces- 


sary to know accuratcl3’’ what was the state of things in regard to this 


matter at the time martial law was introduced, and whether the security 
of communications could not have been achieved without proclaiming 
martini law throughout large areas. 'WTiile the attacks on communi- 
cations look iormidablp' by their mere numbers, some of them were of a 
verj* trivial oharactcr. No doubt, there had been the cutting of telegraph 
wires and the burning of railway stations; but the rc.qnifc of nil tliis in 
crippling the means of communications was not ns great ns at first sight 
it might appear. The Agent of the North-Western Eailway in an ap- 
pendix to his report, dated the 2nd July 1910, sums up the situation 
as follows : — “ The effect of the disturbance was to paralj’se thu railway 
ds a commercial system for the period say 20th to 2l8t April ; ns an 
instrument of Government administration for transport the railway 
was not paralysed. The outbreak ih that respect signallj' failed.” 
Moreover,, soon after the disorders first broke out, a Bcheine of guard- 
ing the railwaj' lino bj' \dllagc patrol called the tkihri 'pehra was 
worked out on the 13th April and was put into operation. It mav 
bp mentioned that the institution of such village patrols can ho made 
.under Act YIII of 1918. Sir Michael O’Dwj'er says -that this patrol 
system v.’as in working order at the time martial law was introduced 
there. The evidence is ■unaiiiroons that the Villagers remained stead- 
fastly loyal and the work done by them in guarding the railway.s v.as ad- 
mirable. General Beynon in his report says that ; — 


Arrangements were also made by the local Government for villorre.; 
to find five men per mile for the protection of railways in tlici- 
area. It should b'c noted that there were no more cases of 
damage to railways in this area aftcr'’this measure had bf 
put into force. These measures were comjileted bv the Ipffi 
April.” 


Sir Michael O'Dwyor said In bis evidence before us “ It wouH I 
served our purpose in the beginning if v.c imposed martial law on 1 .j 
areas running through the Punjab in districts like Gujrat. Tlie 
arose in eotuiccfion with railxniy jurisdiction as in manv 



line run through Kntivc Stnics *' It has not been made dear to ub what 
tho actual dillioulty was but it was ono capable of being removed ; for 
at a later period martial law was limited only to the railways. "With 
regard to the attack on oommrmications it must be remembered that a 
considerable number of tbo railway cwployces, specially the'‘telcgraph 
Bignallets and assistant Btatiomnasters and guards, were for a long time 
discontented W'ith their ealaries and they were threatening to strike: 
it is "not therefore certain that the attack on communications was' wholly 
the work of the rioters. An^it must also be borne in mind that the largely 
operative reasbn for cutting the railway line and attacking stations 
was to stop the goods trains and secure loot This appears from the 
evidence of Sir. Rchiil. 

13, Turning to the nine reasons given by Sir Michael O’Dwj’er in his 
Nme reasons ot Si, m.choel 

O'Dwysr (1) and {2). Re« reduced muitarj' efficiency of troops, both 
duced mihfary efficiency o: European and Indian, then in the province ; 

^ ■ but that circumstance cannot in our opinion 

be a reason for the introduction of martial Jaw, if the actual state of , 
the district in which it was introduced was not of such a character as 
to invite its application. It must also be remembered that except 
at Amritsar the disturbances were quelled by the police forco ; the troops ■" 
had not to fire at any place except at Amritsar. It is also beyond 
doubt that at all places a handful of armed men were able to disperse the 
rioters The arri<'al of the troops at various places was quite sufficient 
to stop any recrudescence. Hoaever reduced the mibtary efficiency of 
the troops might have been they were amply Sufficient to deal with 
unarmed mobs and control the situation. The argument, that with 
martial law you are in a stronger position to preserve order ivith 500 
soldiers thau you are with 2,000 soldiers without marfcil Jaw is, xvo think, ^ 
overdojie As already stated, even before the introduction of martial 
law in most places a small number of troops and even the police 
themselves were able to restore order and, on the evidence before us, 

> we do not think it can be said that the state of the five districts was'afc 
any time such as to require the employment of any large number 
of troops. ^ 

The third reason, viz., the attempts to seduce troops of their loyalty 
IS not on efiectivereason. It w-as stated to us 
(3) AtlempU to seduce especially by General Hudson that there was no 
especial significance about these attempts and 
that they were of the s-ame character as normally occur. In reply 
to a question by the President, Gtsneral Hudson stated tliat " as far as 
organised attempts (to seduce the troops) are concerned, I do not tliink 
there was any.” The follow ingishisfurtlier examination onthepoint : — 

Q, IVith regard to the attempts to tamper with the Indian troops, I 
understood you to say tliat thwe ivas no'organised or serious attempt 
in that ^vay at all * 

A. I do not think so v , 
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7) Ttwcy and Muham- 
madans 


The sucntli circumsUjice nlicil on b\ Nr ^Ijchacl ODnjtr tLe 
iii’cictj '»s rcgirds tlio dfevt of Ibc Turlvisb 
IVicc termfc on the Moslim populat cn 'iud 
stale of ferment in \^"holilst^n end on tjie 
frontier Sir Micboal OX)ttjcr hoircvcr has said ih his ewdGn'‘e that 
he u as not \ cn mut h cnuccrncd in this connection in the Ihinjnb, bcv.aii'^e 
Iiehad tested the "Nrnbaminadans as> highly asan^ peopJe could be tt ted 
•\nl lie felt sure that the ^hihanimadans noiild stand the test. The 
Ughan situation Itad not niiterialized at this stage 

Ihc eighth circumstance relied on l)> lura is that a general railway 
m Raita-i. strike '**"*'“ contcmplifcd This was due to 

intern'll discontent and hid been apprehended 
for a considerable time prior to tho disturbances The evidence does 
not cstabh&b that in any souse it was connected mth these disturbances 
or proini>ted b} the people who tool part in them That ims a situation 
uhich required to he dealt mth on its own merits and separatclv hi 
adopting the necessary measures, and afTords no ground m out viei\ 
for the introduction of martial law m large areas unless it was otherwise 
necessary 


Ninthlj rehance is placed on the econom c situation especially m ti e 
towns which created an atmosphere of discon 
(9) Ecarwn^e Sjtuadoa of That again is obsiously no reason for 

the introdiictjon of martial Jaw TJien while 
each of these inno founds is insuflicient as shown above to justify the 
introduction of martial law their cnmiilativw effect is not in our vice 
such as to lead to a conclusion in favour of sucJi introduction The 
real test forthc determination of the question is as ahead} indicated 
whether such a state of open rebellion or acute disturbances existed in 
•the districts m question so as to maXe the supcrs'>33ion of the ordmar) 
admmistrat on by the llihtar} one a necessity ^V’e haN e alread} 
stated above that m our view such was not the case, Tiie gravitv of 
-the occurrences themselves of the 10th April and subsequent da-^s are 
xehed on as constituting the necessity for the measure It is said from 
the occuxrmcas tlcmselv es that had already taken place the JPgitimate 
and natural inference to be drawn is that the distncts-affected were in 
a s*ato of open rebellion No doubt the occurrinoes m some places w ere 
4 )f a serious character But these disorders had.been effectiv ely put dow n 
There were still the after effects and excitement which naturally result 
from such occurrences. But what was before the authorities on the 
I3th or on the 15th tprJ and thweafter was nothing Iil e what they 3iad 
nireadv dealt with 


11 t\jth regard to the disorders of the 10th and 12th 6f Vpid, 
the authorities were to a certain extent t''Xcn 
7h» h) surprise hot hv this time the niihtar} d £ 

pooitiOus and other nccc sar> precaution ry 
j,o usurps were orgtnised The Situation it appeirs w'as well in Jiand 
and in our mow there \ as no imperative nwicasitv of superseding the 
cuil authority who couH liave eff'o.ti tU cairad on wath the aid ,f 



necessary, of the military, if any sudden emergency arose. It is said 
■that such aid by the military is given only to assist the civil authority 
in quelling riots, in dispersing unlawful assemblies and in preventing the 
gathering -of sticli assemblies, but their power of re-stofing order is entirely 
restrictctl. Section 130(2) of the Criminal rroeedurc Code gives them 
somewhat ^Tidc powers. 

All the actioh that was taken liy the military nuthoritics before the 
declaration of martial law in Amritsar, Lahore and Gujranwala has been 
treated by the Punjab Government as done in the aid of the civil author- 
ities. They say “ In the.se districts there was a preliminary period rdicn 
the pHiccfs Commanding troops were called upon to take steps in assist- 
ance of the civil power, and in other districts troops were called in and 
were utilized m various ways and m\arious degrees for the maintenance 
of order. Tlic legal sanction covering the actions of the Commanders 
was that their aid was roquisitionctl by the civil authorities for the- 
restoration of order.” If the.actiial disturbances were so quelled by the 
assistance of the military and ^e civil authorities liad by such assistance 
practically regained control, it appears to us )io sufficient reason whv 
at a time when there were no actual disturbances the civil administra- 
tion should have been superseded by introducing martial .law and 
keeping it on for a lengthened period. 


15. Reliance is placed Jn the Majority Report on a jjqgsa^'e from 
” Maine’s Criminal Law of India.” 

Maine’s dkUm inappll. think it is profitless to make reference t^a 
general proposition which no one disputes 
The difficulty licUn the application of it in a given ease. The first nrol 
position invoked is that what distinguishes a riot which is the beninninf' 

'• of waging or le\ 7 iug war from a riot which will end in plunder and broken 
heads is the ol ject wtU which it started. Of course, if the a^umrf 
is made that these riots were started with the object of rebellion 
nothing remains ; but that is the very question to ha dete-TOaned * " 

. other proposition invoked is that the governor who waits to ler ' 
a rebellion till it looks like a war will probably find that he 
too long. Here again, cvcrj-tliing must depend on the actual fact ^ ' l 

circumstances. There are dangers of waiting too long, but there * 

dangers, perhaps greater, o£ being hasty and losing the proper iicrMwoS 
and adopting measures of unnccessaij* severity out of all nxono4' 
the reality of the situation and thus bringing about the ve 
wliich you want to prevent. ^ rc-5ult 

It is equally profitless forthcjiurposeof estabbshinctLif fi, i 

• „ ♦ .4 4 u bigs in the Punjab were the actionc , 

Mrs. Besant and the - ^ ^ i- ^ actions of revnhi 

Punjab. tionanes to cite the dictum of Mr«E • 

^ a letter to the “ Times of Ir.dh ” of 

April 1919. AVe are un.able to see the utility of appealing t ^ ^ 
nouncement of Mrs. Besant, made within a fewj days of tfi© ^ • 

with absolutely imperfect kno-wledgo of those occurrences 
. fcurtcundiug ciicumstances, lor the purpose of sunportin +1^^ 
fiions of a coumuttec that Las for mouths inve3ti'"i+f.i conclu— 

o-Kd the occurrences 



and heard T inrgc hocl^ of cMdoiico We do not hnow whether tliOse 
%vho iia\c nnoked the autliontv of tUi<} diotiira of Mrs Besani will 
ho prepared to accept lior judgment on tiio I’linjab disturbances, pro 
noiinccdbv her on the 2lst of December, to the Mowing effect — 
I liavo been shocked fo read tho ciidonce given bj the nuhtarj 
witno'-s boforo tlio Hunter Committee Nothing more than is recorded 
out of their own mouths was done b\ the Germans in Belgium ” 

Then it is said that tlie action of the Bynjah Government in applying 

Sltoalion » a whole bo judja! m the light of the 

circumstances as thej presented them'ielves at 
^ that time Wo ha\enlrcad} fnlh dealt with all the«o circumstances as 
stated hoforc us bj Sir Miclnol ODn\er, and wo cannot a\oidthe 
impression that tho then Punjab Go\crnmcnt rather cssdy persuaded 
themselves that the introduction of martial law was necessar_> 


The argument is advanced that the people of the Punjab being of a 
. , , , marhal temperament are easilv inflammable 

Martini (emperament in fhe The picture given b) Sir Jlichael 0 Duyer 
of the Punjabis is qmte different In his 
speech in September 1917 ho said that ‘ Common ^nse and samtv 
of judgment are essentially Punjab qualities ’ and those being 
also British qualities has led to mutual comprehension, mutual 
confidence and mutual co opciation between the Government and the 
people ’ 

Mo have referred to the reiolutionarr nioiemonts of a sonons and 
dangerous character tliat manifested themsehos 
MarliaJ law^nonnv|kce m Punjab in 1911 and 1915 At that 

time although strong measures for dealing 
with them were taken martial law was never introduced 


It may be pointed out here that in the wireless of the 13th of April 
the Punjab Goveniihent in suggesting the 
General Bey^nM and martial declaration of martial law said that they were 
doing 80 with concurrence of General Officer 
Commanding and Chief Justice, High Court Th“ General Officer 
Commanding, General Beynon, was ashed about this and the following 
IS Ins evidence on this point — 

Q That proclamation was signed by you on the 19th of April You 
had been the highest mihtarv officer in this part of tho world for some 
substantial time before that and may I tal e it that you gn^ e advice 
upon the question whether mdrtial law ^vas necessary before the question 
w os referred to tho Goa ernnient of India at nil * 

A It was mentioned to ino but I do not think i ou can rcal]\ say my 
advice was given At all events I had nothing to do with the bringing 
m of martial law 

It appears from Mr Thomson's evidence that tho Chief Justice 
when ho agreed over tho telephone to the suspension of tho functions 
of the ordmaxv CViminal Courts, did not know tho actual number of 
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tlic cnees speedily, the Go\cn»iDent of Inclia in their repl> of the 29th 
April eaid as folloivs — 

“ Gon ernment of Indn thmk termination of nnrtral fau in an) aren 
must depend cntirtly on continuance of state of rebellion in 
that area , and the fact that erfses are pending before courts 
established under Itcgidation is not an adequate reason for sus 
2 )onsion of ordinary Jaw ’ 

It appears from Sir SlichacI O Divj er s ev idencc that tlie Go^ ernment 
of India enquired on the 3rd Maj if martial law could not then be with 
diviTriJ ThoP«n/abGovernmeniJieJdontheI4th Vaj 1919 a conference 
with the niilitar) and railwa) authorities and prepared a memorandum 
in reply 

A careful perusal of that memorandum is instructive In our opinion 
the question was discussed from altogether a wrong point of vie\y The 
real question to discuss was as put by the Government of India whether 
there was such a state of rebellion m the districts in question as to justify 
the continuance of martial law Instead of that the matter was con 
sidcred from the point df vnew as to what the advantages were that were 
to bo derived from the continuance of martial law The memorandum 
after discussing the question from the roihtarj and railway points of 
view (wo have already dealt with these points) says — 

' From the cml point of view it was considered that the following 
advantages are being derived from the continuance of martial law — 
(1) It has undoubted!) a steadying effect on the population not only 
Within the martial’Jaw areas but also outside (2) In Xahore the fixing 
of prices is popular with the masses If martnl law wore discontinued 
this would have to be done by means of a special Ordinance (&) It is 
proposed to recover from the disturbed areas by means of a levy made 
under mJtrtial law a sufficient amount to cov er certain incidental expenses 
which cannot be recovered by claims under Section 15 A of the Police 
Act Among items which have been suggested are — 

{%) the cost of military operations 

{n) the cost of extra defences which the disturbances have shown 
to 6o iieiressary' ef iX& oScye 

the power station , 

(iti) the cost of sending women and children out of the disturbed area 
and maintaining them m the hills (orders sanctioning a levi 
for this purpose have already been issued lu certain cases 
though as far as is known the levy has not yet been made) 

The objection based on the desirability of recovering these 
sums of mone) from the disturbed areas is however not 
insuperable as it would be possible to authorise tlicir 
recov er) under a special Ordinance ■“ 

(tf ) It IS considered desirable that in order to a\ oicl demonstrations 
the tnals of the principal offenders before the I^Iartnl Law 
Commission ebould be completed before martial law is di'^ 
continued It is cspccted that all the most important cases 
will be decided bv the end of the month 
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Ilorc wo are presented in a concentrated /orm dm „• 
winch impelled the Punjab Government to int o< ee aoTtr"''?"'"'^ 

. martial aw. It is, wo think, unreasonable to MmZf .1, ? ‘ 
justified because of- the moral ellcet 'it pLluc?foi. th” 
treated as well as m other parts of the province ni, df7f'''*‘'°". 
an impression and moral effect on a wide scale „nf ! ' creatine 
the Punjab Govcminent and those who administered mardlff 
lains through and accounts for most of the severe 

authorities during this period. To advoeato the rntinTar'"'’! 

law in order to enable the aiithoritieato li.v pricerorcnrlm in" “'."'"rtial 

f^eoof It equally unreasonable. Theideaof mamM— 

order to enable certain c,vpen,e, to t r^ot^rfmm 

the disturbed area shows that martial law admlnistmtf P“P''''>‘'an of ' 

to be continued for punitive purposes. The siieecd™ '™" 'C'luired 

Blioiild be continued in order that the trials of mine? 

inartial law should be completed, while the marti-il law 

lasted so that. the demonstration might beavoided ai 

about the objects of martial law which we are iina'blc f 

principle that the supersession of the ordinarv law The 

civil administration and the serious curtamnent there),""' /!;' "‘''"“y 

rights of freedom of individuals and thesafeenardsfor if ° “cdinaiy 

be jiistiliod by the supreme ncccssitv of nupllinv ref 

and cannot be continued a day longer aftlr that <Iisordor, 

has not been steadily kept in view. " ‘ necessity I, a, ceased. 

In the above memorandum the Puniab 
additional reason for continuing martiil hwTh "rfo^ir‘ “» 

their notion about this matter to wbivl, we have abm 7”’" .""P^neiees 
paragrapb o they support the continuance of m'» r , ^oferrerl. !« 
that it will enable th^^ni to ^-xclXfiorthl . gronml 

side the province who are likely to pnblid, ■inVmmsi'’"™'" nu^ 

May intimated thaTmLrialTaw ijGliU't'^^^^^^ '"‘b and 2oth 

immediately. In the latter telegmm.Xy Sd ' '"-"'‘t ‘o oca!e 

of opmion that the cessation of martial kw ild b. «f<>nvlf 

particular attention is invited to the term, r,° 


01 martial law <»hon?,? Tvs. , stron« v 
particular attention is invited to the terms of Vo-if 

conditions precedent to the continuance of mart W 1 ‘be 

Government in their memomndnm of the 2 'kd fk V™' Pnn Lb 

above, say as follows t / m refprr?„.- “ujao 

draw attention to the terms of the ^elerT,^^^ 

cedent to the continuance of martia! law. P°”' 3 ifions pr^ 

' "‘'Jeolared.o 



a state of open rebellron no longer existed in the rtistiicts concerned was 
in the Mo^ of the Lieutenant Cio^cnioc only a technical objection It 
was not renlifccd, that that was the fundamental condition on ^\hlcIl the 
whole justification for martial law rested Ihe objection, technical as 
"it appeared to, the Lieutenant Governor, docs not appcir to ha^c bceu 
cured in tlio manner suggested by him It is diJhcuJt to hold th'it cs;is 
tenco of tlio state of irar with Afghanistan could support the continuance 
of martial law in the districts concerned if the state of the alleged open 
rebellion bad ceased long ago IJic Punjab Goveraincnt were app'ireutlj 
unwilling to discontinue martial law early oven m Gujrat ond Lyallpur 
But the Go\cmmcnt of ludia by their telegram of 30th May intimated 
that It should be abrogated from Gujjat at once and from Lyallpur 
“ as soon as reports from that district indicate that this step can be 
tahen.” In fact, the discontinuance of martial law at Lyallpur was 
delayed as late as the 9th Juno, prcsuniahly because the district ofEcers 
were not m favoui of such discontinuance Certain correspondence 
between the Coromissiouer, Multan Division, and the Deputy Commis 
sioncr, Lyallpur, which was produced befbre us, shows that one of the 
objects for continuing martial law was to avoid trouble m getting in land 
revenue The Commissionei in his lettei dated the 20th May, 1919, 
says as follows — “ His Honour spoke to me about martial law in your 
district It is now the only rural area in which martial Jaw exists It 
has been kept on only because of the scare that there might he trouble 
in getting in revenue I told His Honour that I understood that your 
fears on this subject had been somewhat diminished dunng the last few 
days , and that if an adequate militarj force is mamtamed in Lyallpur 
martial law is not required m any place at Lj allpur except the town, its 
vicinity and the railways If you have anything to say against this 
view, w^II you please write direct to the Chief Secretary and send a copy 
to me ” 

The Deputy Commissioner ou the 24th May wiote to the Chief Secre- 
tary as follows “ ith refereilce to the enclosed demi official letter 
from the Commissioner, I thinL that, so fat as the district is concerned, 
that IS the rural area, if troops are left here we should have no difficulty 
about leahsations even in the event of any village givung any trouble 
I am anxious to keep martial law in Lyallpur Municipal Area until (1) 

Mr Hoyle, Assistant Commissioner with the poners of Summary Courts 
has blushed his tna! of cases connected with events after the 30th March 
but pnoi to the proclamation of martial law, (2) Gov eminent has passed 
orders on the reference which was made shout levies undei martial Jaw 


That the Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioner of a division 
should have pleaded for the continnanee of martial Jaw and tJie Punjab 
Government should hare assented to 1 eep it on “ only because of the- 
scare that there nughfc be trouble about getting m the revenue, shows 
how far the Punjab authorities had travelled from the correct notion** 
"about martial law 
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The Government of India acquiesced in the continuance of martial 
law BO long because as they explain in their memorandum “ they decided 
that it would be unsafe and unfair to those directly responsible for the 
maintenonco of order to disregard the views of the local Government 
who necessarily had detailed information as to the conditions of the dis- 
turbed area, which was not available to the Government of India.” 

As regards the complication created by the war wjth^Vfghamstant 
which has been relied on as a reason for‘the continuance of martial law, 
the evidence shown and it is common knowledge that on tho news of the 
war being received there was a tremendous rally round the Government 
and people from all parts of the country and notably in the Punjab, 
by holding meetings, denouncing the action of the Amir of Afghanistan 
and offering help, made it clear that the country was solidly behind tho 
Government. General Dyer says that on the declaration of war 61io Sikhs 
offered to supply 10,000 soldiers to proceed immediately to the front. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Eiring at the Jallianwala Bagh. 


1 "W bat the mibtajT authorities dirt ot Amritsar up to the declaration 
Jainaiwala Bash locldenl. of martial law is, ns has already been observed, 
taken by the Punjab Government as done in 
the aid of the civil authority and they say that such action inll be gov 
cmed by sections 130 131 of the Cninmal Procedure Code The action 
of the civil authorities, in asking the Officer Cotnmandmg “ to consider 
himsolf in charge of the mihtarj’ situation and to take such steps as he 
thought necessarj to re establish civil control,” it may be argued, 
amounted to the establishment of de fado martial law, but for the pur- 
po«e3 of judging the Jallianwala Bagh incident, it is immaterial whether 
General i)yer was acting merely in aid of the civil powers or on his own 
initiative as the JliUtarj Commander at a place where defado martial 
Jan existed On the morning of the 13tb of April, General Pyer issued 
a proohmation, the 'relevant portion of which order for this purpose 
IS as follows — 

“H’o procession of any kind is pennjttcd to parade the streets on , 
the city or any part of the city or outside it at any time 
Any such processions or gatherings of four men will bo 
looked upon as unlawful assembly and will be dispersed by 
force .of arms if necessary ” 

2 It appears that this proclamation was promulgated by General 
Dyer himself who w ont to certain parts of the 
Proclamation prohibiting town with the naib iaJistJdar and others The 
mee ^ people were collected at certam places by beat 

of drum and the proclamation was made known 
to them m the \ emacular , pnnted copies of the Urdu translation of 
the proclamation were also distributed There was produced before us 
a map of the city with the route followed by Geneial Dyer and the places 
at which the proclamation was promulgated marked on the map There 
IS no doubt, on this map and other endeace placed before us, thafthe 
proclamation was insufficiently promulgated, important portions ok the 
town having been left out Thenumber of people who could have heard 
the proclamation promulgated is put down at 8 to 10,000 people , the 
total population of the city iS put down at 100,000 to 170,000 There 
v\ as a large influx of people from outside owing to the BaisakJn fair which 
IS an important religious festival , and there was also a cattle fair The 
reason for this insufficient promulgation is given m the evidence of Mr. 
Plomcr, Deputy Superintendent of Police — 

Q You thought that it was sufficient notice for a town like Amntaar 
to give of an important proclamation 2 
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cit/i “> '™"^- - ‘»» 

given thet a longer time might be 

Q. And then this proclamation was stopped » 

A. Yes.- . 

seen hereafter, that it was th^aco »>« 

had previously been held General Dva.* rr»f ’ i * of P«Mic meetings 
Bagh at 12-40 %.m„ and on hl arJ^X 

was going to be held at Jallianwala Baoh at d-SoTv Tt *”*”’"=‘'"15 

General Dyer, as soon as he -heard abont the e I V 

made up his mind to go there with troons an^fi meeting, 

upon them with maohine-gunrhut rcTas ^lu ' i ‘o «f'= 

owing to tfio accident of h!s being „„rbT„ ^ti L 

into the narrow entrance leading® to tho bU ^ 

Waaled lo use machine- 8"“’ h™ he did ndt kLw 0^ thl° 

have ordered ail of them ^ 

rthe”tiwVr'^'"l'^ f™"- 's-owt 20 000 

at the time believed it th be 5,000 or C 000 Dyer 

Gurkhas on the raised ground at the enfranr^*^ P'l ^ ®“''‘olii.s and 25 

wammg or asldng the people to ,Wr ^Tm “a- P™g any 

the people in the meeting 4o were^rfd al 

pp™"!, li'.wHhoul warn- -’P'"’ People, as soon as the flrsf ”n I” 

Ssaem? "'i53“* “"i?® *” P'®” *° away thro 

S'SVlIainSr P'?“ P- «ot.Z 

short. finng till the aminunltl™ rontiniicd 

now been ascertained tf h tie r, li- ' 
wounded. ® least 379 ® J^^sualties have 

' ^hout 1,200 


Oi/u aoout 1,2 

His was not the case of a 

a sudden einercencv rt f+ ^ had to fahp ^ * t 1 • ‘ 

contemplated nfeeti Jo I P' received the ;„r® 'decision c 

no to.T&lianw"l 

i‘I> Ws mid alrS “ “ P»”C *» reach ti! ic started to 
Jis action was “P to tie art; ^c arrived 

^'«P-.eir:reS“f-^ 
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In tJjc report ho niotlo on tho 25th August, 1919, to the General 
r/red to produce a great Division, Genera) Dyer says “I 

moral efietl , not a ques- fired and continued to fire till the crowd dis 
tion of ^mm^^djsperslng porsod , and I considered that this is the least 
amount of firing which would produce the 
necessary moral and widespread olTect it was my duty to produce if I 
w as to justify mj action If more troops hod been at hand the casualties 
would have been gicatdr in proportion It uas no longer a question oj 
merely ihspersing the croud, but one of producing a sufficient moral 
cflect, from a military point of view, not only on those who were present, 
but more especially throughout the Punjab There could be no question 
of undue seventy” Then iti the evidence before us, General Dyer 
said — 

Q I think. ) ou had an opportunity to make up your mmd while you 
were marching to decide what was the right course You came to the 
conclusion that if there really was a meeting, the right thing for you 
would bo to fire upon them straightaway * 

A I had made up my mmd I vras only wondering whether I should 
do it or I should not 

Q No question of having your forces attacked entered into your 
consideration at all ? 

A No The situation was very, very serious I had made up my 
mmd that I would do all men to death if they w ere gomg to continue the 
meeting 

Q Does it or does it not come to this , jou thought that some striking 
act would be desirable to make people not only in Amritsar but else 
where to consider their position more correctly ^ 

A Yes I had to do something very strong 

Q You commenced firing the moment you had got your men in 
position * 

A Yes 

Q The crowd had begun to go away when you continued firing ’ 

A Yes 

^ The crowd were making an effort to go away b} some of the 
entrances at the further end of the Bagh * 

A Yes ^ 

Q You put your pickets one to the right and one to the left of the 
entrance Towards some places the crowd was getting thicl cr than other 
places ? 

A Thej did ^ ’ 

Q From time to time yon changed your firing and directed it to 
places where the crowds were thickest ’ 
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A. That is so. 

' Q. Is that so ? 

A. Yes. ' *" ■ ' , 

And for the reasons you have csplained to us you had made up. 
your mind to open fire at the crowd for having assembled at all ? • 

A. Quite right. 

* * * Itl 


Q. "When you heard of the contemplated meeting at 12-40 you made 
up your mind that if the meeting was going to be held you would go and 
firel 

A. When I heard that they were coming and Sollecting I did not at 
first believe that they were coming, but if they were coming to defy my 
authority, and really to meet after all I had done that morning, I had 
.made up my mind that I would fire immediately in order to save the mili- 
tary situation. The time had come now when we should delay no longer. 
If I had delayed any longer I was liable for court-martial. 

Q. Supposing the passage was sufficient to allow the armoiued pars 
to go in would you have opened fire with the machine-guns ? ^ 

A. I think, probably, yes. 

Q. In that case the casualties would have been very much higher ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. And you did not open fire with the machine-guns simply by the 
accident of the armoured cars not being able to get in 1 ^ ^ 

A. I have answered you. I have said if they had been there the 
probability is ihat I would have opened fire with them, . 

Q. With the machine-guns straight ? 

A. With the machine-guns. 

Q. I gather generally from what you put iu your report that von 
idea in taking this action was really to strike terror ? That is what 
say. It was no longer a question ’of dispersing the crowd but o 
producing a sufficient moral efiect. ^ ® 

A. If they disobeyed my orders it showed that there was c I 
defiance of law, that there was something much more serious b 
than I imagined, that therefore these were rebels, and I must 
them with gloves on. They had come to^ fight if they defied 
I was going to give them a lesson- ' 


I take it that yoiu: idea in taking that action Was to strike t ? 

A. Call it what you like. I was going to punish them * 

from the military point of view was to make a wide impression 
Q. To strike terror not only in the citr of Amrit«yir n t 
the Punjab? throughout, 
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even vicariously be held responsible for the acts of the hooligans on the* 
10th April. General Dyer said in his evidence as follows 

On the assumption that th^e was a crowd of something like 5,000 ■ 
and more, have you any doubt that many of these people must have been . 
unaware of your proclamation ? 

A. It was being well issued and news spread very rapidly in places- 
like that under prevailing conditions. At the same time there may- 
have been a good many who had not heard the proclamation. 

Q. On the assumption that there was the risk of people being in the* 
crowd who were not a\Yare of the proclamation, did it not occur to you 
that it was a proper measure to ask the crowd to disperse .before you 
took to actually firing upon them 1 


A. No : at the time it did not occur to me. I merely felt that my 
orders had not been obeyed, that martial law was flouted, and that it- 
was my duty. to immediately disperse it by rifle fire." 

General Dyer also admits that it was quite- 
PoKiW, to toptra without possible that he could have dispersed them. 
- m'thout firing. 


Q. What reason had you to suppose that if you had ordered the* 
assembly to leave the Bagh they would not have done so without the* 
nccMsity of your firing, continued firing for a length of time ? 

A. Yes : i think it quite possible that I cotild hove dispersed themi 
perhaps even without firing. 

Q. Why did you not adopt that course ? 

A. I could disperse them for some time; then they would all come* 
back and laugh at me, and I considered I would be ma kin" myself n 
fool. • ® ^ 


It is now admitted that among the 379 dead, now ofBcially recognized 
87 -u’ere ascertained to be residents of outside villages. The nronorti * 
of the outside people in the meeting must have been appreciable 
^hown by the fact that it attracted the attention of General Dyer 
within the extremely short time — 30 seconds — between hw artival^'"^^ 
the opening of fire. He says iji his report that the crowd appeared t 
a mixed one consisting of city people and outsiders. obe- 

3. It appears that the action of General Dyer was anr>r«, i i 
General Beynon and also by 

Gtntral Dyer’s aefion ap- O’DsTyei. Genera! Beynon on tbe 7 .., . 
proved by General Beynon . *, , the J4th Anril 

and Sir Michael O'Dwyer, sent the following telegram " y-Q 

correct. Lieutenant-Governor appr 
Michael O’Dwyer in his evidence before us, states that'^r 

Bej-non spoke to liim over the telephone about the .TalJjan j 

incident and said that he fully approved of it and ^ 

Michael O'Duyer) if he approved of it. Sir ilichacl 0 ’D\yv 

he at first said that it was not for him to criticise hij (q^ ' ^ 
action or to approve or disapprove of it. But General B 
that the situation in Amritsar had been comnleMf add§d 

m • ^ y^istored. He- 



Wanted to reduce the 
“ morale " of rebel*. 


.J throughout tljo Pinijab I ivanted to 
reduce their morale , the morale of the rebels 


* 




* * « 


Q Did Tou observe that after the firing ^\as opened, there v-ere a 
luunbcr of people A\ho Ia\ on the ground m order to sa^ c themselves ^ 

.1 Yes 


Q And our men continued to fire on these pco^denhonerel^ingon 
the ground ’ 

A I cannot saj that, I think that some u ere running at the time and 
I directed them to fixe, and sometimes I stopped firing and re-directed 
the firing on other targets The firing uas controlled 

Q Did } ou direct the firing on people nho were lying down in order 
to sa^ e themselves ^ 


4 I probably selected another target There nught hai e been firing 
on the people who were still King down though I think there were better 
targets than that ^ , 


The last but one extract supplies the key to the action of General 
Djer He fired on this meeting and killed 
P'“P'* ani "“'Bded about 1,200, 
because m his \iew, thc\ Avere rebels ana Ae 
was “going to give them a lesson ’ and “punish them “ and “makes 
wide impression ” and “ strike terror throughout the Punjab “ and he 
■“ wanted to reduce the morale of the rebels ’’ That was whj he began 
to fire Avithout wariung and without calling upon them to disperse He 
continued firing even when the people began to run away, and went on 
firing till fiis ammunition was nearly exhausted 


Now, because certain people on the 10th April had comnutted 
certain outrages at Amritsar to treat the whole 
Innocent pe^^e among the of Amritsar as rebels was unjusti- 

fiable , it was still more unjustifiable to fixe 
at the meeting which ^vas not engaged m doing any violence, in order 
to give them a lesson and to punish them because they had disobeyed 
his orders prohibiting meetings It is clear that there must have been 
a considerable number of people who were perfectly innocent and who 
had ne\er m all probability heard of the proclamation The Punjab 
Government m their case submitted to us say that large crowds of mI 
Jagers had collected for the Saisalht fair , and that ‘ there were a con* 
^iderable number of peasants present at the Jalhanwala Bagh meeting 
on the 13th, but they were there for other than political reasons” 
And they say m another part, ” It is clear that a considerable number 
of thfem (villagers) did attend os spectators ” It is therefore ob\^onfl 
that the crowd on irhich General Dyer fired comprised people who dal 
not belong to the city of Amritsar at all, and who therefore, cannot 
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even vicariously be held responsible for the acts of the hooligans on the* 
10th April, General Dyer said in his evidence as follows 

On the assumption that there was a crowd of something like 5,000* 
and more, have you any doubt that many of these people must have been . 
unaware of yt-ur proclamation ? 

A. It was being well issued and news spread .very rapidly in places- 
like that under prevailing conditions. At the same time there may- 
have been a good many who had not heard the proclamation. 

p. On the assumption that there was the risk of people being in the* 
crowd who were not aware of the proclamation, did it not occur to you 
that it was a proper measure to ask the crowd to disperse .before you 
took to actually firing upon them ? 


A. No : at the time it did not occur to me. I merely felt that my 
orders had not been obeyed, that martial law was flouted, and that it 
was my duty.to immediately disperse it by rifle fire.” 

General Dyer also admits that it was ouite- 
Possible to teperee without possible that he could have disperaed them, 
- u-ithout firing. 

Q. IVhat reason had you to suppose that if you had ordered the* 
assembly to leave the Bagh they would not have done so rvitbout the- 
' necessity of your firing, continued firing for a length of time ? 

A. Yes : I think it quite possible that I could have dispersed tbemi 
perhaps even without firing, 
s Q. "W^y did you not adopt that course ? 

A. I could disperse them for some time; then they would all come- 
back and laugh at me, and I considered I would be making niyself a 
fool. • ^ 


It is now admitted that among the 379 dead, now ofBcially f ecognized 
87 were ascertained to be residents of outside villages. Tlie px^ort' ’ 
of the outside people in the meeting must have been appreciable 
shown by the fact that it attracted the attention of General Dver 
within the extremely short time — 30 seconds — ^between his arrival^' 
the opemng of fire. He says in his report that the crowd appeared t 
a mixed one consisting of city people and outsiders. ^ 

3. It appears that the action of General Dyer was anriTmtA.! r 
General Beynon and also by Kir at* i 
General Dyer's action ap- O’Dwyer. General Beynon on 
proved by General Beynon . it x ^ l^th jtnT-n 

and Sir Michael O'Dwyer, sent the following telegram yo,,_ 

correct. Lieutenant-Governor appro • 

Michael O’Dwjer in his evidence before us, states that' ^ • 

Beynon spoke to him over the telephone about the Jallian j ^^^*"31 
incident and said that he fully approved of it and asl-p/i 

Mchael O’Dwy-er) if he approved of it. Sir jJIicbael 0’Dw%'i«r 


JViichael U JJay-er; it iie approved otic, isir aiichael 0’Dw%' 

he at first said that it was not for him to criticise hii ffipn ^ 

action or to approve or disapprove of it. But General B 

that the situation in Amritsar had been comnkti^l-r. add^d 

,Sl ‘ restored. H.- 



(General Kcjiion) STid that General D^cr ■would JiKe to know that if he 
(Sir Michael 0’I)w}cr) ftpj)ro>c<l of Jusachoii The entr) in the War 
3)iarj of the ICth Di\ jsiou under date the 14th April is to the follor\ing 
•cfTcct “ At a Conference at Go\crnmcnt House General Djer’s 
report on his action at \mritsar was considered and action taken 
-was approved hj the Licutenanfc-Go\crnor ” 

Sir Michael O’Dwn cr told us that before General Beynon’s telephonic 
message came on the I4fh April, that morning 
he hid got an icmmt of the incident from 
^'heap^veit*^ f-he Deput> Commissioner i\hich contained 
the information that General Dyer had fired 
'Without warning and had gone on firing for about 5 to 10 mmutes'and 
-tlispersed the crowd inflicting 200 casualties by which Sir Michael says 
he understood deid casualties It was with this information before lum 
■that Sir hlichael 0 Dw} er e-^rcssed his approval of General Dyer s 
action later m the daj 

AYe must say we are not surprised that Sir Michael O’Dwjer should 
•Sir Michael O-Dwytfspoml «pr<®3cd such approval, for it appears 

■Of View was and still fs the from his evidence before us that he bolds 
-same as that of General practically identical views with those of General 
Dyer m this matter In his view, it did not 
matter if tho people assembled at the Jallianwala Eagh that G^ ening 
•were different people from those who had committed murder and arson 
on the 10th the very fact that they had assembled was enough to treat ^ 
•them as people who had committed murder and arson , and he also 
beheves m the effect of General Dyers action m crushing the alleged 
rebellion In the written statement submitted to us he says ‘ The 
-casualties -were large and r^ettable but the Joss of bfewas inevitable, 
when a truculent mob which had already committed murder and rebel 
lion assembled to defy authority ' The follo'wing extract from his 
wtw tvee examination is instructive — 

Q I want to ask you a few questions about the JalhanwaJa Eagh 
incident You say on page 10 the casualties were large and regrettable 
but loss of life was inevitable when a truculent mob which had alreadj 
committed murder and rebdlion, assembled to defy authority " 

A You ha-\ e got mv addendum to that statement 

Q Yes I will deal -with that The view there seems to be as if the” 
crowd that had assembled there had committed murder and rebellion 
la there any evidence that that particular crowd had committed anj 
murder or rebellion ^ 

A 1 do not suppose it could be said with reference to any particular 
crowd but Amritsar CIt^ as a •whole had committed murder and rebel 
lion 

Q You treated the whole tit\ to be in rebellion and therefore cvcrv 
body m the citj ns taking part m that rebelhon Tliat was jour mcw ? 
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-4. The view I took there was thalt that meeting was held to show’ 
their hostility to Government and their sympathy wth the people who 
had committed rebellion and murder. 


Q. It may be that those who assembled there that evening may have 
been different people altogether from those who committed the actual 
murders and arson and other violent acts ? 

A. Yes, but they were there to show their sympathy with the people 
who committed murder and rebellion and their hostility to the Govern- 
ment which was repressing it. 

Q. There is no evidence to show that they assembled there for that ? 

A. I think it may be inferred from the fact that they had assembled 
there knowing what the conditions in Amritsar had been for the previous 
three days and knowing that any such meeting had been prohibited, 

^ Q. I am conung to the prohibition. But there is no evidence to show 
that the assembly there e.vpressed their sympathy with those who had 
committed murder and arson ? 

A. I think the fact that they had assembled there was enough ; they 
would not have assembled there without good reason, at a critical time 
like that, 

Q. The mere fact that they had assembled justified the conclusion 
that they had assembled there for the purpose of expressing sympathy t 

A. I think after what had happened in Amritsar for three days and 
taking that the prohibition issued that morning 

Q. I am coming to the prohibition. You say they assembled to 
e.xpress sympathy. There is no evidence at all. You infer it ? 

A. Yes, I infer it. 

At another place in his mitten statement, Sir ilichael O’D^vyer 
says : — 

“ Speaking with perhaps more definite knowledge of the then situa- 
tronthaa anyone eAre, J have no AissifcjtfunrnsaymgiJhat G’eneral Dyer’s 
action was the conclusive factor in ccushiag the rebellion.” 


4. General Dyer ^Yanted by his action at the Jallianwala Barrh t 
create a “ mde impression ” ami " « 'I. ? 
njoral Wo. tave no doubt Lft 

did succeed m crca,t.og a vety mde impression 

and a great moral eHect, but of a character quite opposite to the o 1 ,^ 

intended. The story of this indiscriminate killing of innocent T 
not engaged in committing any acts of violence but assembled ^ 
meeting, has undoubtedly produced such a deep imprasaion thm ^ ^ 
the length and breadth of the country, so prejudicial to 'the B 
Government, that it would take a good deal and a long time to rub 
The action of General Dyer as well as some acts of th e martial law 
tration, to be referred to hereafter, have..beea compared to 
“ frjghtfulness ” committed by some of the German miUta^ 
mfinders during the war in Belgium and France. coin- 
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It 18 pleiclcd that Gencnjl Djcr honestly believed that what he v^as 
doing was rigiit This cannot avail him, if he was clearly VNirong ir his 
notions of wlmt was right and what was wTong , and the plea of militarv 
necessity jfi the plea that has always been advanced m jusfciffcatioii 
of the Prussian atrocities General Djer tliouglit that he had crushed 
the rebellion and Sir Michael 0 Dwyer was of the same view There 
was no rebellion which rc<)uirod to be crushed "We feel that General 
D^er bj adopting an inhuman and un British method of dealing with 
subjects of His Majestj the King Emperor has done great disservice 
to the interest of British rule m India This aspect it was not possible 
for the people of the mentahtj of General T>y er to realise The follownng 
extract from his (General Dyer) evidence ma^ be referred to in this 
connection — 

Q Did it ever occur to y ou that by adopting this method of “ fright 
fulness” — excuse the term— jou were really doing a great disservice to 
the British Bap by driving discontent deep ^ 

A No, it onlj struck me that at the time it was my duty to do this 
and that it was a horrible dut} I did not like the idea of doing it but 
I also realized that it was the only means of saving life and that am 
reasonable man with justice m bis mmd would realize that I had done 
the right thing , and it was a merciful act though a horrible act and the> 
ought to be thankful to me for doing it 

Q Did this aspect of the matter strike you that by doing an act of 
that character j ou were dou^ a great disservice to the British Ba) ® 

A I thought It would be doing a jolly lot of good and th^ would 
realize that they were not to be wicked 

People like Geueral Dyer have the fixed idea that the effective way of 
governing in India is force It is the same idea that General Drake 
Brockman of Delhi gave expression to m his written statement at Delhi 
" Force is the only thing that an Asiatic has any respect for ” 

5 The conduct of General Dyer, after the firing was over, was in 
keeping with the attitude which dictated the 
Wounded and the {fcad fixmg He iromediatelj left the place mth 
ns troops and did not do anvthing to see that either the dead were 
attended to or the wounded received help He did not consider it to be 
‘ his job It IS said that it would not have been quite safe for him 
to hav e staj ed at the Bagh any longer as there w-is the risk of the crowd 
that he had dispersed overpowciing hts force as his ammunition was 
finished But for the purpose of arranguigfor the dead and the wounded 

he need not hav c waited at the Bagh but he could hav e giv en the noco« 
sarv directions for the purpose after tcaclung his head quarters at Ram 
Bagh Either he was in supreme command in supersession of the civ il 
authority or he was there in aid of the civil power If the former we 
thinl he ought to have done something about the matter If the latter 
position was the coricet one he ’•hould have informed the cn iJ author! 
ties'and thej should have made the necessvrj arrangements But 
neither the civ il nor the mihtarj authorities seem to Jiav c done imj tiling 
c at all The follovmg is General Dvers evidence on the point 
10 | 



Q, After the firing bad taken place did you take any measure for tbo 
.relief of tbe wounded 1 

'^.^o, certainly not. It was not my job. Hut tJio bospitnia were 
medical officers were there. 'fJic wounded only had to 
apply for help. But they did not do this because they themselves would 
bo taken in custody for being in the assembly. I was ready to help them 
if they applied. 

Q. "Wcrc any measures taken immediately for dealing vitU the dead I 

A. They asked that they might bury their dead. 

Q. That was much later t 

A . ily recollection is that when I got back they came and asked me 
and I said certainly. It never entered my head that the hospitals were 
not sufficient for that number of wounded if they had liked to come 
forward. 


"Wlien General Dyer, in this part of his evidence, said that when he 
got back, the people came and asked that they might bo allowed to bury 
the dead and he gave the necessary permission, he was under a misappre- 
hension. The asking and giving of euch permission took place the 
next day, vis., 14th April. In the report which General Dyer made of 
the operations from the llth to 14th April to General Beynon, and 
wlijch )8 appendix III to that officer’s report to the Adjutant General 
doted the 5th September 1919, he, after narrating the Jallianwala Bagh 
incident, proceeds to say that he returned to the head-quarters at C r.an 
'(13th) and at 10 p.ar. he marched through the city to make sure that hiy 
orders as to the inhabitants not being out after 20 hours (13th)*wos 
obeyed ; ho found the city absolutely quiet and not a soul was to be seen. 
He then says, “ the inhabitants ha\-e asked permission to bury the dead, 
and this I am allowing.” This cridcntly refers to the 14th ; the day.on 
which he made the report. Tliis is further borne out by the entry made 
by Captain Brig^ in the War Diar)' about this permission. The order 
itself which is appendix VI to General Dyer’s report of 2oth Aiifuist 1910 
permitting the burning or buri.al of the dead, is dated the 14th April 
When this was pointed out to General Dyer he admitted that the per- 
mission was given on the 14th of April. • 


G. As already stated above. Sir Michael O’Dwj'cr leanit on the 14th 
- , , * , -April from the Deputy Commissioner about 

«™tCrtlS,!SUUT- that General Dyer 

lies. bad fired without warning and had gone on 

l.y the Punjab Government f6r « long Zo to a.cel?X "itee 
about so Ecrions an occurrence and to find oat the coirict nnmbc^ » 
casualfee Sir Michael O’Dwydr^ when anted nhontT ° 

cTidence that, on the 10th April he had an mtcTO'erv of ahontT,. 

of an hour noth Geueral Dye'r and that afferrvardsThe PuSaS r “ " 

ment mre await.ng General Dver’s report. Sir Jh'chacI O-Tltf 
thatrn the latter part of April, General Dyer had been taWn^ 



columns to tlm ^arJOU5 parta jn the ncjghbourliood of Amritsar and 
that when he came back he wfls sent early m May to the Afghan 
War General Dyer did not makcOiis report till the end of August 
1919, and that was rnadcln response to a communication from the * 
Adjutant General dated the lOUi July 1919 evidently asking for a 
special report Tho Punjab Government do not appear to have 
taken any steps till tlio end of June to ascertain the casualties 
Mr Thompson, tho Chief Secretary, said — 

Q Do jou know what steps were taken to ascertain what the number 
of the casualties were ^ 

A There were no steps until about the end of July when we toy tho 
Deputy Commissioner to make enquiries 

It appears that notices were issued on the 8th August, inviting people 
to gi\o information regarding those who had met their death at the 
JellianwaW Bagh During the discussion in the Imperial Legislative 
Council on the 10th September 1919, m speaking about this matter the 
Government enquiries showed dead casualties to be 291 and that any 
information which puts the number beyond this should be received with 
the gravest caution , 

In bis cMdenoo before u^Mr Thompson admitted that certainly 
379 dead casualties had taken place, and that there was possibly still a 
small maigin for more 
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CHAPTER V. 


Administration of Martial Law, 


, ' 1. Kow wc will proceed to examine the administration of martini 
law in the VAcious distriots. A careful con« 
Some martial law ortJm nidcratioii of the various martial law orders 
”p^JnItiye purpose*. different districts leaves the impression 

that over and above seetiring the niaintciianee 
of law and order, thev were designed and were used for punitive purposes, 
they interfered considerably with the ordinary life of peojdo and cau«cd 
much inconvenience and hardships. Such interference so far os really 
ncsessarr', cannot be objected to but in our view as stated hereafter 
spine of them were not nccessarj'. .\Ithough these orders were' issued 
’by the martial law administrators in whom the power was legallv vested 
so far as the headquarters were concerned, the civil authonf fes were in 
touch with the Tnartial law administrators and in Lahore. There were 
daily consultations between Lieutenant-Governor, the Chief Sccrctarv 
and the military authorities. Some of the martial law orders had the 
approval of the civil authorities, and some were issued at tlicir 
suggestion. Mr. Thompson says that, as mle, on matters connected 
with the" ordinary life of the people they were .consulted before orders 
were promulgated, llcgarduig the.*'© regulations, the Punjab Oovern- 
nient in their ease say, " they involved no inconsiderable interference 
with the ordinary life of the people ” and “ that the total effect waa 
punitive .and to some extent restrictive." They further admit ** The 
Curfew orders, the restrictions on travelling, the impressment of 
vehicles, the.ordcrs regarding roH-call? unquestionably involved much 
inconvenience to the people of Laborc." 



mimbcr of persons of some position from morning till evening every day 
during ttio period martini Ia^v lasted, involving considerable inconveni- 
once, lumiilintion and neglect of their ordinary business. 


On the intli April, he issued what is known ns the Curiew Order, 
. . prohibiting all persons other than Europeans 

a ure 0 co rs. or tho.‘?e in possession of special mditaiy permits 
from leaving their houses or being in the streets betvv cen the hours 20-00 
and 05-00. This was subsequently modided so as to make it gpplfcoble 
nfterOr,^!., tlicnlOi^.M., and ultimately on and from after the’24th May, 
it was restricted to the hours of 12 t.si. to 2 Ho ordered 

the shops to be opened and business to he carried on, proceeded to fix 
in detail the prices of almost all commodities, and issued orders for the 
prevention of adulteration of milk. He commandeered from Indians 
their motor-cars and other vebicle.si, electric lights and fans, and notified 
that misuse or waste of pipe water would ho deemed a contrav'cntion 
of martial law, "With regard to this impressment of motor-cars, etc., 
of Indians, it appears that it was.dictated b 3 ' the desire to teach the 
population of Lahore-a lesson. Thoiigh-Ordcr No. Ill was in general 
terms aLsking for the delivery of all motors a*nd vehicles of all descriptions 
Eieutcnant-Colonel Johnson had issued exemption certificates to Euro- 
peans ; no such exemptions being made in the case of Indian residents. 
Ho, m his written statement, sav-s as follows : — 


Under Order III all motor-cars had to bo surrendered for military 
^ service, but in coses where I was 

Sffonl 

the business or profession of a Euro- 
* peaii, their cars were at once released and an exemption certi- 
ficate issued. I refrained from granting exemptions in the 
case 'of Indian residents in Lahore, ns I thought it desirable 
to bring home to them all — lo^'al or disloyal abke — some of 
the inconveniences of martial law in the hope and belief that 
in future the weight of thetr^influence ivill he whole-heartedly 
thrown against seditious movements likely to lead to the in- 
trodiietion of martial law/' *' 


In reference to taking of motor-cars belonging to Indians and giving 
them to Ehiropeans, Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson, when he was asked 
whether it was the right thing to do, said : “ Tes, I wanted to teach 
them a lesson.'* Regarding the order impressing the hacknej'-tongas, 
he admits that the main reason for doing it was that they had stiuck 
work as part oL the harial. 

Q. Mhat were the reasons for cominaiidecrin" tongas and vehirlos 
which were plying for hire ? 'U'fls it not that they also took pail in 
hartal ? 

ri. That was the main reason They were taking part in harfol 
No one could move in Lahoie if he wanted to . thev refused to carrv 
him » ■ 



lie made it unlawful for two persons to walk abreast ; and projiibitcd 
Exhibition 61 mortial law ana gall.crings of ...ore than 'lO 

notices on properties and person^. His treatment of students, and the 
obi gation east on owners orders he passed about them and the manner 
to see no ices preserve . ’P.-liich the orders relating to the exhibition of 
martial law notices on buildings and other places wo will deal in detail 
later on. By order VIII issued on the ICth April, Licutcnant-Coloiiol 
Johnson notified, “All orders to be issued under martial law will ho 
handed to such owners of property as I may select and it will be the duty 
of such owners of property to exhibit and to keep exhibiting all sueh 
orders. The duty of protecting such orders will, tlicreforo, devolve on 
the owners of property and failure to ensure the proper protection and’ 
WhatdxlermihsJthxselec-' cxliiWtion of my ordors will xesi.It 

tion ol properties. Suspi- ^n severe punishment. The selection of these 
cion ol being * not very properties was made on the recommendation 
of the Criminal Investigation Department 
police on the ground tliat the owners of those properties were not 
“ notoriously loyal,” or w'crc suspected to be not very loyal. 

It is obvious that an order like this making the owner of the property 
liable to severe punishment if any notice affixed on bis property was 
defaced by* any one of the hundreds and thousands of persons that may 
bo pa.ssing' in the street, on which that property abuts, was putting a 
very unjust burden on them. The fact that in the selection of these 
properties entered the consideratjou that the owners thereof were sus- 
pected to be not “ very loyal ” reveals the punitive object of the measure 
This is what Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson says : — 

Q. You left the selection of these houses to tlic Criminal Invcstigatioa 
Department ? • . 

'A. They submitted a list. 1 requested them to submit a list of the 
people who were not notoriously loyal. ' I selected the houses from tb 
geographical position from the map. ^ ® 


Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson .appeared to be quite proud nf n-i i- t, 

- * • -had done. 'VVhen asked ”Do vou fW -4 

Brain-wave o! Colonel •P«t6:ftmhl/»rtrdpr f/i moPn *» v • ‘■‘umv it a 
Johnson. reasonable order to make, he answered “Quite 

. I would do It ogam, -It was one of the few 
brain-waves I had.” It appears that a notice \V 9 S stuck on Ih - 

pound wall of the Sanatan Dharam ColI«^c. It was snbseoucntf 

Manner in which ihe order Thereupon , Colonel J(^nson 

■wasworked. Professorand ordered that every’ male person fnTin.i • 
students of a Mllege in- precincts of the compound shonU u ^ 
ttrari lor 30 boo„. |L-rf}-five students Ld “u re „ “ 

that college were accordingly- taken to the Fort which ; ol 

away, and interned there for about 30 hours. They miles 

after taking guarantees from the Principal that the defac' 

would not happen again. Licntenant-Coloncl Johnr-'- - ii^^tices 

m the 

, The object and 


he was waiting for on opportunity to show them 


law ; and he took this op|>orttimty 
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character of this action wouM appear from the following extract from 
Licutenant'Colonel Johnson’s evidence : — 

Q. Your view thou was nndyonr view still is, that it was a reasonable 
order to make ? 

A, I had got to stop notices being torn domi and I wanted to make 
on example of somebody who bad torn them dorni. * 

Q, Yon considered it then, and you still considerltto be a reasonable 
order 1 

A. Undoubtedly. 

‘Q. And your frame of mind then was, as 
• yvaiiing fer an opportunity you indicate in your report on page 11, that you 
^'powTr'of^martfat law!^*** waiting for an opportunity to bring home 

to all concerned the power of martial law? 

A. That was so, Sir. 

Q. You were longing Jor an opportunity ? 

A. Only in the interest of the people themselves. 

Q. 1 did cot suggest it iras any* other iaterest ; it may or may not 
have been but you were longing for an opportunity to show them the 
power of martial law ^ 

A. Quite, ^ 

Q. And you got this opportunity ? 

• A. And I took it*. 


Q. And you marched these 500 students and their professors in the 
sun 3 .miles 1 

xl. That is so. 

Q. And-you still maintain that was a proper exercise of youf au- 
thority as Martial Law Administrator ? 

A. Absolutelv'. I would do it again to-morrow in similar circums- 
tances. 

A poster of an objectionable character was found on the outer wall of 
, the Tayal Singh college Upon that, Lieut- 
Principal ef college ' teiiant-Colonel Johnson issued an order that 

deal m . the college authorities did not find out tiic 

writer and report his name to him the same day by 12 noon, he would 
take drastic measures against all concerned. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Johnson summoned the Principal and fined him Its 250, and sent him 
in the custody of tuo soldiers'fo collect the fine. The principal, on the 
payment of the fine, w.as rcle.ased. A.httlolater, it happened th.at the 
man on wlio'C information, as to the poster having been found on the 
college wall Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson had acted, uas convicted of 
perjury at Kasur and on that the fine uas remitted Titon Colonel 
'Johnson undertook on a large scale the punishment of students' of seven 
colleges. 
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TJjcn Iiicutcnnnt'CoIoncl Jolmson issued orders tlint the students of 
tljc JX A. V. College, the I). S. College nnd the 
!im« a'da/.'^XCCoSii- Jl«Hcal College should attend a rolhcnll four 
d«nts xniiiiQ waU 1G times a day (or a period of neatly three weeks, 
mlfciaday tnthehcatef rpjj{g necessitated a large number of studentfi 

ay or many ay*. ^ v.*alking in the hot May sun of Lahore 10 miles 
every day. Liculcnont-Colonel Johnson was under no misapprt hcnsion 
about it, for when it was pul to him that the students had to walk 17 
miles a day, he protested that it was lOnnd tl at lie had meastircd it on 
the map. ‘When h's attention was drawn to the liardship involved 
he said ; “ No hardship at all for ahlc-hodicd young men, . It ua*^ only 
a mild type of physical c-xcrcise for ahle-bodied young men.” Accord- 
ing to Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson, this order was passed not ns a punish- 
ment, but for the purpose of keeping the students out of mi.schief. 
'When it was put to him whether it ever occurred to him that this trra'- 
ment of fitudents was eminently calculated to make those young men 
very bitter with hatred towards the British Government for the rest of 
their Uvea, he amwered that the atmosphere of the colleges %va» such 
that he could not make it worse. 

It appears that in all over 1,000 students were so punished. Some 
of them were expelled permanently from the college and Were declared 
unfit in future to^ enter any college ; others were punished by being 
rusticated for various reasons; and yet others had their Scholarships 
and stipends stopped. 

It appears that thc.se punishments were awarded not after investi- 
gation into individual eases, but Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson dcddctl 
.that a certain percentage of the students in each college should be 
punished. When the Principals of the various colleges sent up the lists 
of punishments, in eases in which hedhought that the punishments 
wete either not adequate or did not come up to the proper percentage?, 
he remitted the list to the Principals concerned to bring up the lists to 
the 'proper percentage. ’This is what Licutenant-Colonri Johnson says 
about the matter; — 



Q. And on that did you inform the Pnncipals that xinlessth’e punish* 
meiits were raised the colleges would be closed and the students would 
bo stopped from attending University examinations ? ' 

.t. That is BO. 

, Q. Have you got that corref^ondence between yourself and the 
Principals on the subject ? 

!No^ I have not. , ^ 

Q. What happened to it ? * ' 

A. It was filed in the offices of the Martial Law Administiator. It 
was taken over xvith tlie rest of the office by tlie officer xvlio succeeded 
him in command of Lahore, 

' Q. It must he available somewhere in the official records ? 

J. I take it, it is. 

Q. Now in the correspondence did you suggest to the Principals that 
a certain percentage of students should be punished ? 

A. I am not* sure; possibly I did. 

You suggested just now that you did so at some stage ? 

A. I thought I did, in this correspondence. 

Q. You fixed the percentage of each college which should be punished 
A. I took the same percentage os the other colleges •whose punish- 
ments I thought were od^uate. 

In this connection, Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson expressed the view 
that by teaching them that there is penalty even for ‘ suspected sedition,’ 
you are^stopping if. It is true that some of the students of the colleges 
in Lahore had been in the unruly mobs on the 10th April and boiud gave* 
utterance to sedition. 3“t because some were guilty, to punish all 
whether guilty or innocent as Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson proceeded 
to do, was in our opinion not justifiable Such a measure ■was almost .' 
certain to produce bitterness in the minds of the students by reason 
of their^feyling that th^ wfere unjustly dealt with ^Vhen it was put to , 
Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson that the fact that be had received reports 
of the improper behaviour of certain students, was not enough to make 
-him decide to punish allr'he gave the following reply ; — 

Q. Because you got reports of the character you mention with regard 
to 20, 30 or even 60, you thought that was enough to justify in making 
orders of this character affecting thousands ? , 

A. I thought I ivas justified in making the orders at the time ; I still 
ihink, and I shall always think so . • ^ 

rThe correspondence between Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson and the 
Principals on tliis matter shows that when two of the students who in it 
was' decided /o punish by rrstication for one year asked permission to 
withdraw their names from the examination for the current year, and 
the Principal ivas disposed to grant that request, Licutenant»Colonel 
Johnson wrote that cither the names of these two students should b-* 
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reinstated in (he list for that year or two others substituted in their 
places. ' ^ 

In oiir view thecritioism with ri^ard'to the various orders about the 
students above referred to that ** it would have been prudent if the 
military authorities had consulted the college authorities as to the orders 
to be passed, and that the college authorities have disapproved of the 
orders as serving no purpose/’ does not sufficiently take note of their 
gravity. We are of opinion that these orders on their merits were 
^ unjustifiable and were conceived in a spirit of some vindictiveness and 
were eminently calculated to leave behind considerable feelings of bitter- 
ness in the minds of the young generation. 

.By his order No. I it was intimated that “ if any fire arih is ^dis- 
’ ' charged or bomb thrown at the military or the 
rea o reprisa s. • most drastic reprisals will instantly 

be made against the jiroperties surrounding the outrage.” Colonel 
Johnson says 'that he called 100 leading men of the citv and had ex- 
plained to them what action he would take by wav of reprisals. , He 
told them that if any bomb fell or that if any British soldier or any bodv 
was wounded or injured as a result of that bomb,- that spot would be 
dcemcd,the centre of a circle having a diameter of a hundred yards and 
that ho would give them one hour in which to remove everything living 
from that circle and that at the end of that time the demolition of every, 
building other than mosques or temples would take place inside that 
circle. Such an announcement that innocent people who m'ay happen 
to be within such a circle, would be dealt with in such a manner, wo 
cannot uphold. He further intimated that the continuance of electric 
lights and water will depend on the good behaviour.^of the inhabitants 
• and their obedience to out orders. It is not from want of sufficient 
tact in drawing them that these orders suffer. It is apparent from 
what we lihve stated above that they were designed, to cause annoyance 
"and hardship to the Indian population with the object and for the purpose 
of ” teaching them a lesson ” a.s. Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson frankly 
admitted. When it is remembered that those who composed the unruly 
mobs in Lahore on the lOfh and 12th April formed only a small propor- 
tion of the population of Lahore, the injustice of treating the whole 
Indian population of Lahore in this manner becomes obvious. ’ - 


2. Amritsar. ' ‘ , 

3." In AmritsaT, most of the Lahore orders were repeated, j.jj 
Curfew order, prohibition against gatherings and -processions, restrie 
tions on travelling, exhibition of martial law notices, impressment f 
cycles, etc., declaration of stocks, fixing of rates of foodstuffs, milk etc 
Among the orders passed by General Dyer at Amritsar was am j ’ 
■ that has been styled " Crawling Order ” 

Crawling Oriler. passed on the 19th April, eieht 

after General Dyer arrived and four days after the declamf* 
Partial law. This order was passed with reference to a stre t’ 



MjssSliciwoocl Ind boon bmHlJj attacked on tliolOfch jVprd by tliemob- 
Tiic street is narrow, but of considerable length, and has abutting on it 
on both sides liouses of different dimensions The order was to the 
oliccfc that no Indians should be allowed to piss through the street, but 
iftho> wanted to -jiass the} must go on all fours, and pickets were placed 
at certain points in the street to enforce obedience to this order The 
pickets had instructions to bo there from 0 v m to 8 r 3i It is not 
suggcijtcd that the assailants of Miss Sherwood were the residents of the 
street This order must have had the immediate result of serioush 
incomcmcncing the residents of hou*?^ abutting on the street, and 
thereby punishing people who w ere prtmd /acic innocent General Dver 
sajs ho thought that all the houses had back entrances, but when one 
secs the street as the Committee did, it is difficult to see how he earned 
that impression Evidently it would not have affected his judgment 
or the order oven if ho had known that all the houses had no back en- 
trances, for in his evidence before us, General Dyer seemed to think 
that it Tvas reall} verj shght inconvenience to the residents of the 
street According to him the_> could go over the roofs of their houses 
IVc are unable to understand bow General Dyer expected the residents 
of these houses to go from the roof of one bouse to another^ the houses 
being of different heights, and by that means reach the street 

0 As I understand there are many houses with no back entrances 
* at all a - 

A I was not aware of that at the time 

Q If it be the case that many of the houses have no bade entrances 
what justificatiou is there for pronouncing an order that necessitated 
the inhabitants lawfully residing m these houses to crawl on all fours 
when they bad to leave their homes * 

J The) could leave at other times- 3fy picket was only there 
from 0 A 31 to 8 p M I do not think it a verj great inconvenience for 
them i£ thej had to suffer a little for all that Amrit'^ar had done I 
thought It would do no harm under martial law They could easily 
get the necessities of life by other means It w ould not have taken 
much ingenuit) to get necessan things They might have suffered a 
little amount of moouvemence 

Q How were they to get food if mosi; of the houses had no back 
entrances ^ 

A Those who had not back entrances if tho) had to get the neces- 
sities of hie might have gone on tho roof aud improvised means If 
not thev could wait until 8 o clock in the night and then go out and get 
the things 

Q All this thing might have a vorv different effect from tho effect 
you wished Iii'itead of being a just punishment on those vrho were 
intended to bo punished it might cause a great deal of iH feeling among 
those who rc'^onted treatment of this sort and who were not responsible 
for tho acts that wore done ? * 



A. Amritsar had behaved very badly, and I think most of the inhabi- 
tants of Amritsar either gave assistance or were only waiting to see 
what ^vas going to happen apparently. At any rate, they did not olfer 
any help' until after the firing and if they suffered a little under martial 

law .... 

. Q. Do you admit that during a period of turmoil when the mob was 
having the upper hand, it is difficult for the peaceful citizen. to give 
assistance in quelling the disturbances and it is just on that account 
that the extreme act of firing upon a mob is justified ? 

A. Yes, they were obstructing law-abiding citizens, I presume, but 
I think that on that occasion we only thought of punishing the wicked 
and men who had beaten Miss Sherwood who had to go through that 
street were punished. It was not my intention to punish anybody 
else. 


- - General-Dyer says that he did not expect that anybody would pass 
through the street and subject himself to this order of going on all fouis. 
It was, however, a very curioiK coincidence that uithin a few minutes 
after he had passed the order and put the pickets, 12 persons had to be 
arrested for being insolent and he ordered them to be taken into custody, 
and the police took them through that street and the picket enforced 
the crawling order on them. General Dyer appears to have been pleased^ 
at this providential result. In his report he says : “ I inspected the 
spot where Miss Sherwood ultimately fell and I gave orders for a triangle 
to be erected there ; I then posted two British pickets, one to each end 
of the street, with orders to allow no Indians to pass, that if they had 
to pass, they must go through on all fours. 1 never imagined thathny 
sane man would voluntarily go through under those conditions and I 
was still searching for some fitting punishment when Providence stepped 
in. . After .giving my orders f proceeded further through the city, as 
I passed I gave 'orders for eleven insolent inhabitants to be handed 
over to the police, and brought to me at Ram Bagh at 9 a.m. next 
morning.'* I did not Icnow that the police who accompanied my force 
had been left at the far end of the street in which-the pickets were 
posted. Arrived at the near end 'of the street, the prisoners were 
confronted by the non-commissioned officer in command of the picket 
and made to crawl, between the two pickets, a distance of about 
150 yards.” ' - ' ■ 


General Dyer further put up a triangle in this street for Bogging 


neggirg i.T that street. 


people, and six persons who were under arrest 
in the Fort for the assault on Miss Sherwood, 


-on being found to have committed some breach of Fort discipline, were 
brought and flogged there. These people were ultimately found guilty 
of the assauft on Miss Sherwood, but at the tim*e they were so flogged 
they were merely under-trial prisoners. There is no record forthcoming 
of the tiial'ond punishments of the eleven persons above referred to, 
who were arrested for the breach of the salaaming order, or, of the other 
six persons who were flogged in the street. 
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(? Wimt certiinty had jou at the time you ordered them to be 
shipped at thli. spot that they would be found giultj of this offence 
against "Miss Shernood^ 

1 I did not knon they would be found guilty, I lashed them 
Q When thej ^vere lashed for a breach of Tort discipline they were 
not y ct found guiltj of the crime ngain'tt Idi^ss Shenvood, these particular 
men 

A The chances were from what I had heard and been told that 
these were the particular men If they were not the particular men 
and another man was beaten still it did notTnatter very much whether 
he was beaten there or somewhere else, if he was convicted. I did not 
wissh to run the risk if he had committed the offence against hliss 
Sherwood, of his being beaten somewhere else, therefore when I heard 
that these were the men I had them beaten m the ‘lame street 


Q Were you not rather doing that from the point of view of strikmg 
the popular imagination ^ 

J No, I had only that end in \ lew that these men had m a dastardly 
manner beaten a woman and knocked her down sw times m the street, 
and that nothing was too bad for them either from the point of view of 
a Bntish man or a Hindu or a Sikh or any other man 
• Sir Michael O’Hwyer strough disapproved of this order and tele 
phoned to General Beynon to have tlie order' 
Sir Michael 0 ** withdrawn as he considered it an improper 

«ppr»,=a crawl, ns frier jj,, Ticcroy ns to 

w hat he had done in the matter 

4 Among the 'Martial Law Orders issued m the Gujranwala district, 
one attracts particular attention That order 
GHiranwala^^nd other \\luch was issded on the 22nd Apr 1 required 
the mhahltanls of GujranwaH district whenever 
they met any gazetted European ci\ il or mihtarv officer to show respect 
to them by alighting from an> wheeled coiive>ance or ammals that 
, . such inhabitants might be riding and close 

alight ^'farn'clnveyances any open umbrellas that they might ho carr>nng 
and to salaam European and to salute the said officers This order 
eff cers ^ xtendeil to the L} 'illpur d strict on the 

30th April md to the Gujrat district on 2iid 3Iay These orders calcu 
lated to humiliate the whole Indian population of those districts 
and have naturally left much bitterness. In our view, the order, as 
it was issued and enforced was wholly indefensibie Lieutenant 
Colonel O’Bnen Deputv Coimnissioner of Gnjranwala sars that he 
approved of the order — 

Q Is It not enforfcmg liumihation on the Indian people, to make 
them alight from tlicir camogcb to salnim an Furopean officer ? Docs 
it not eav our of that ’ 

J You jicrhaps put the other way It is rather this wav I go 
Xa tlie other extreme m moisting on the ordmarv salutations being paid 
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_ “‘-no r •-. 

Q- For what purpose ?• AVhat imo n.» 
other extreme ami making this o'rder ? * "“'^ssity for going to the 

Thelndi4«hcr":^i,t^^^^^^^^^ 

w“em\o“®th™“hn^^^ the ways of respectful- 

■^i. I tin Tinf 1-^ - . 


, 

e- v™ thl'^rrihem “'^“dy existed. 

This idea of eiaetine - *■“ ““t- 


of passengers from Gujranwola Tl'/V ^’^^^ctionB TrT 1919 

and Kamobi to tbe Sonffi 7 ffom flip ♦ bnnl-; * 

which wererel.s.xed ,M;'St''on"-''"-’" -d 

th«es,„,.o„s,„„ rnsmuM^p ht^Z t 

It appo.irs from this order that' ^ dil ■■ "'’'’*'3 on 

of passengers were imposed in eomc‘ Unctions rcca, ,■ 

necessary for the m.si„ten.anco „T? bocaS ,.“® '''-> booti„ 
4t further shows the inc.ipacitv « '?i hnf depm 


b mis, lee,,; 



four and five years. Iferc again it is tjic same conception that because 
some school boys'liad joined the croT^ds during flih disturbances, the 
whole clacs of school hoys was to he subjected to tliis order, irrespective 
of their being guilty or innocent ; 

Q. Tlien it conies to this, Major Smith, that^certain boys in this 
area liad taken part in tlie disturbances 

A. Tcs. 

Q. Therefore you thought that it was necessary, partly hy way of . 
punishment and partly by way of inculcating respect in their minds, 
to enforce this order on the infant boys of five or six, who had nofciaken 
part in the^e disturbances at all. ^ . 

A. Yes. 


Q. Do you still think it was.a wise thing to do 1 
J. Yes. 


Atl students punished be- 
cause twQ failed to salaam. 


The Government case after referring to the rumour that was circulated 
owing to this order that several school-boys had died of sunstroke, 
says The actual fact is that on one occasion at Wazirabad, four 
of the small boys fainted from the beat, but suffered no serious effects. 
The mid-day roll-call was then abandoned.” 

The notion of punishing whole communities for the offence of the 
. few is responsible for the following notification : the following order 
was issued as late as the 19th May : — 

» “ Whereas two students of over 14 years of age failed to saloam to 
me on the 16th instant, thereby contrafeaing 
‘ Notice under Martial Law No. 7 ’ and whereas 
it now transpires that they gave me their 
wrong names and addresses, I hereby direct that all students of over 
14 years of age of the : — (1) fifunicipal Board School, Lyallpur, (2) Arya 
School, Lyallpur, (3) Sanatau Dharm School, Lyallpur, (4) Government 
High School, Lyallpur, shall parade in front of my office in the Public 
Library at 08-00 (eightj-hours daily until the tw6 offenders are given 
up, or failing this until such time as I consider necessary. They will 
be accompanied by a schoolmaster from each scliodl, ancl w'lfl iiinrcii 
past a Union Jack which will bo erected in front of my office, and salaam 
to it as they pass, under the snpen'ision of an officer appointed by me.* 
“The schoolmaster accompanying the hoys of each school, will 
bring with him daily a nominal roll of all the of over If years of 
age at his school, signed as correct by the Head Master, and showing, 
against the name of each absentee from the parade, the reason for Ins 
absence. ;rhe<=e parades will commence from Monday, 19th instant.” 
Tills order remained in foicc for one week. 


G. In this connection m.ay be mentioned the way in which the students 
were dealt with at Kasur. It appears tliat 
tix boys flossed at Kasur tome of the students had taken part in the 
bteausc^the^^happmtf to disturbances, and tuo of them were identified 
** * as taking part in the riots and ncre subse- 
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quentJy arrested and sejitciiced. One schoolmnster lopresentcd that 
his hoys had gone out of hand. Mr, Marsden, Sub-Divisional Oiheer, 
Kasnr, suggested and Licutenant-CJolonel Macrae approved that certain 
boys should be picked out to bear punishment for the whole. There- 
\ipon the headmasters were asked to select six boys and send them 
■\Vhen they were so sent up, they appeared to the authorities to be 
miserable looking. It was thereupon ordered that all the boys of the 
schools concerned "hould bo paraded at the station, and the six bigf^est 
boys were selected. They were given six stripes each. 

This is what Lieutenant-Colonel Macrae says about it : 

Q. Then on the 18th, some school boys were flogged and you gave 
directions that the biggest six boys were' to be selected for that purjjoso ? 

A. 1 said generally speaking take the six biggest. The misfor- 
tune was that they happened to be big. 

Q. It was irrespective of whether they were innocent or guilty - 
because they were big they had to suffer ? . - ° ^ ’ 

A. Yes, 


Q. Do you think that is a reasonable thing to do ? 
A. Yes. I think so under certain conditions. 


Q It a mere accident that a hoy being big should invito on 
himself punishment ? ^ 

. A. It was his misfortune. 


Q. His misfortune was that he was big? 
A. Yes. 


It appears that orders for reprisals against the nrouprfty . 

who had left Giijranwah; WaziL^! f 
tprisals on pioptrt, ol Haflzabad in order to ovoid arreit 

atsentecs and their rcia- * 1 , * ^^est, w e 


Reprisals 

'BCS 

tions. 


These orfers threatened repris^' 'not^"*'®?- 
against the property of those ahsrn J 
nlso against that of their fathers or nearest relations faep n a 
and 29). The w'ay in which these orders were earned out ^03.28 
the following instances. One Jamiat Singh Bugga who ^ appears from 
considerable position in Wazinibad and who was payino^^* ^ 
income-tax'' and had done considerable 

received official recognition, attended a meetinf' held r ^ 
connection with the hartal which took place the next d r iu 

appear to have taken any part in the deraonstrationa n ^ 
whether he loft Wazirabad for some legitimate businc- i'Hown 

the fear of being arrested. It is not known whether th^ of 

arrest had already been issnerl at tUe time he left R for his 

the authorities went to his house and were informed b ^bea 

was not there, an order was pa-sed by Lieutenant^ ? he 

that the whole' of his property be confi«cated • an 1 O’Brie 

this order, two men were deputed to turn out the in 
and take possession of the property, and seretal f of the hr ” 



were 80 turned out and the property was taken possession of. After 
a few daj-s, Jamiat Singlx surrendered himself on the 2 Gth and the 
propertj’ nas released about the fth of May on the application of his 
son. The follo^ving is Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien’s evid(ihce about this 
matter : — . . . 

Q, Then you went there and ordered that the whole property of 
Bugga be confiscated ? . 

A. Yes. 


Q, And after pronouncing this order, you deputed two men to turn 
out the njen of the house in the Jallianwala Lane and to take posses-* 
sion of the property ? . ' ^ 

A, Arrangements were made. 

Q. Yon know that in that house there were four females and six 
infants ? 

A. I do not know tliat. 

Q. Did you not know that the wife of this man and the mother of 
this man were there i 

A, I presume they wouI<l he able to make airangemenfg for them ; 
tKey have lots of friends 

Q. .A,nd all these females and., children were turned out from the 
house and the house was. taken possession of under your orders. 

A. Yes, that is right. 


In another case, three brothers had absconded Not only was their 
pioperty confiscated, but their father was arrested and his property 
also confiscated. This was at the town of Sheikhupura in the district 
of Guiranwala. The order passed by Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien in 
this case was produced before us and runs as follows ; — 


“ Until the arrest of Amar Singh, Atuia Singh, Santokli Smgh, sons 
of Gauhar Singh, the crops of the latter are confiscated to Government. 
■'h’-uVthi ’U'uri hit ’piA. on. thaw. ajj/J. wj/t nn tlytw., udJA ha. 
liable to imprisonment or to be shot, Gauhar Smgh is disnusse^l from 
the post of lamhardor. Arrangements to be made for his sucicssor. ^ 
Atraa's timber shop of Sbuikhiipura is also confiscated -to Goveni- 
ment. The brick kiln, etc , of Amar Singh in Hardoi, Sheikhupura 
and Chuliarkana Is also confiscated to Government. Any other pro- 
perty that the sub-inspector comes to know of also be confi<’catcd and 
a report made to me.” 


Another similar instance is that of Raifa Ram who, it appears ieoiu 
Mr. Bo-iworth Smith’s eiidence, was arrested bccanso his ton Many-* 
bad uhsconJt'd. It appears that with regard to people why h^d left 
their places of residepce and were wanted, "orders wero is.sued prohibiting 
nnv people connected with them from cutting the irops in their field-- 
iridil they returned 
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InKasur, p general order ■was issued on theSDth April to the following 
effect — 


“ And further also all such rcsidente \vho have left Kasur on or after 
the 10th April 1919, will return, to Kasur ivithin four d?\s from tins 
date, fading, measures will be taken against their property ” Captain 
Doveton told as that in connection mtli this order, sis. houses were 
visited and opened, and in some cases clothes and vessels found inside 
were burnt and destroyed 


8 We find that in connection with the actmtics of the mobile 
columns that were st nt out in the rural areas 
Mobile coluirns Host^es m some places they took certain pconle from 
'°c; villnge, hosta|e. It appears to have 

... been done on a fairly large scale These people 

were not themseh es guilty of having done an> thing but thej were taken 
in order to ensure the good bchavioui of their respective villages, and 
for the purpose of creating a general impre-jsion and also to put pressure 
on the villagero to give information about ofTences that had been com 
mitted Mr S M Jacob, Dircctoi of Agriculture who uas associated 
with one of these mobile columns, gives the following as the objects of 
this measure — 


‘ It was more or less protective, to pro ent a recurrence of cutting 
(of wires) I thmk that was the idea underlying the orders 
which diiected the taking of hostages ’ 

Q How was that prevented by taking the hostages t Supposing 
there was cutting of wires after you took hostages what was intended 
to be done to the hostages' ^ 

A I suppose It is only more or less to impress the villagers that there 

• was such a thing as Government after alKand they had some power 
I imagine that was the id^a 

Q MTien you took hostages, did jou tell the villar'ers whv von 
taking them « ^ 

A I told them that I was taking them in order to prevent r 
rence ecur» 

• Q 'What impression did you think jou conveyed bj that “2 
recurrence happened what would happen to these people ? 

A That was left to their imagination 


In another place ho cays “ As far as I remember thev tr- 
them (m the Police tham) m 
Lambardar flogged and pressure on the village to mve 

It appears that Mr Jaeob ” 

ajor Braids mobile column took sis host^es from one * 

fhe tavibardar did not show inclination to help and was u 
wheu asked any information as to how and by whom tb 
cut neat the village, Mr Jocoh had him stripped naked ^ 
lorn cloth bound him to a tree and inflicted 15 stripes nn his 

him Es 200 which he collected on the spot Mr Tn ^ ^ ®^d fined 

^ that 





ho eventually found out that thia lambardar had lib information and 
that the cutting of the Tvires had really taken place at some other place 
Mr Jacob sajs that he inflicted this punishment on this lambardar, 
acting as a summarj court martial It is difEciiIt to understand this 
as it appears that the notification nominating Sir Jacob as one of the 
officers for the summary dispojnl of offences under martial law was 
issued only on the 23rd of April, nor does this case find a place in the 
return of cases supplied to us A similar case is recorded in the report 
of Lieutenant Colonel Bourhe who was in charge of one of the mobile 
columns In his report dated the 19th April be says as follows — 

Narwar — ^The zatldar and lambardar were present As they were 
told the evidence was strong and they denied all knowledge, 
they were gi\en ten minutes to produce evidence Tailmg 
that I told them I would have beaten them They refused 
to give eaudence and two lambardars^nd four others were 
beaten bj a sowar bj zoy order I then gai e them ten minutes 
again and as they still refused I arrested the zaildar, two 
lambardars and fi,ve others "and brought them m” 

9 3Ir Bosworth Smith, it seems, conceived the idea of erecting 

at Sheikhupura a building to commemorate 
events of April 1919 and it was meant that 
people would go there and repent for what 
they had done on the 15th April The proposed house of repentance 
has been called ‘ Toba Crhar or Jatl Ghar Mr Bosworth Smith 
«ays about this as follows — 

Q Did you make any suggestion about erecting any house of repen 
tance ^ Did you suggest any Toba Okar to be built at any of these 
villages 1 

A I suggested that poss^Iy good might come out of evil by getting 
the leadmg men to subscribe by building a Jail Gbar at Sheikhupura 

Q Then your idea was that people should go mside that building 
and repent of what they had done on the Htb or loth April * 

A Tfrad was die ides 

This idea of Mr Bosworth Smith it appears, did not receive , 
encouragement from the higher authorities and did not matenalisa 

10 It appears from the evidence of Munshi Kirpa Singh, (a^sildar 

of Wazirabad that about Rs 3 DOO were 
Rs. 3 500 eollerl’d from collected from the inhabitants of Wazirabad 
people lor wants the declaration of martial law, and the ^ 

amount was u«ed for suppling the wants 
of the soldiers stationed Jbere _ 

Q During the^e days was e>cry fanuly taxed a rupee four or five 
uccks after the dcclaratiou of martial law ? 

A The Malik •’abib was m charge of the place and he had ordered 
this, and this monev was collected 

0 One rupee pot familj or per hou^o T 
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A. Per house. 

Q. And how was this money spent I 

A. The soldiers were supplied with things which they required 
-because they had not got ready money with them. 

Q. Id which week after the I6th of April and on how many days was 
this money collected 1 ‘ 

A. I do not lemember the date. 

Q. Was it the month of April or May ? 

A. It was in April. 

Q. And it was collected in a day or two 1 
~A, No, it took 10 or 12 days. ' 

Q. What was the total amount ? 

A. Us. 3,500 about. 

Q. Through which agency was this collected ? 

A. Members of the Municipal Committee. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Armoured Trains and Aeroplanes. ' 


1. It appears that oa the 15th of April an armour tram which had 
machine guns and searchlights, m charge of 
^ British officer and British soldiers, was sent 
^ from Lahore to Sheikhuptira At Sheikhn- 

pura Lala Sri Kam Sud, sub-dmsional officer, 
Sheikhupura sub-dmsion, got into the tram and proceeded to Chuhar- 
kana station Some of the residents of Chnharkana and other adjoining 
villages had on the 14th and 15th done considerable damage to the 
railway lines and the railwaj station The armoured tram proceeded 
slowly from Sheikhupura and arrived near Cbuharkana station m the 
early hours of the 16th April Kcar the distant signal they found an 
obstruction placed on the line" After removing this destruction they 
were proceeding further when they found men about the line and opened 
fire , and one man was killed The armoured tram then proceeded 
to the Gbuhaikana station, but none of the rioters were tWe then 
Lala Sri Bam Sud and the military escort got down from the armoured 
train, and went into a factory nherc it was suspected -that some men 
were m hiding Some rifle shots were fired m the dark with »a new 
to ternfy the village people There were no casualties On the morning 
of the 16th, the armoured oar proceeded a mile further and pulled up 
m the Mcinity of Chuharkaua It may be mentioned that the Chuhor- 
kaua railway station is not near the village but near what is. known 
as the Chuharkana market From this , point the machme-guo was 
fired from the armoured tram into the village and later the party seems 
to ha\ o gone into the village and done some further firing The people 
in the Village, who were thus fired at, were not at that'time engaged 
in any acts of violence and wo think that this firing was not justified. 
■\Ve set out below the evammation of Lala Sn Kam Sud about this firing. 

Q So you moved your armoured tram from the station to a place 
beside this village and pulled it up there ^ 

A. Yes • 

Q. And then j ou fired into the village, did you ? 

A I ha-s e said m my statement that while we were m the armoured 
tram we noticed the mo-vement of a number of people m the Milage 
Q Yes, I will deal with that in A minute. How far were these people 
whoso movements joa saw from the tram ’ 

A. So far as the cje-sight could reach 
Q How manj jards from jou * ' 
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A. I cannot give the number of yards. It ’was as far as my eye- 
sight Tvent. 

Q. You -were on tho railway line ? 

A. Yes, and I could see the movement of the people. 

Q. You were in your armoured train opposite to the village 1 The 
village consists of hous^ 1 • 

A. Yes, hut we discovered the movements of the people on tho 
^ outskirts of the village. 

Q. Thht is between the village houses and the railway line ? 

A. No, on the other side. 

Q. There must-be several rows of houses, there cannot be only one 
tow 1 

A. Yes, 'hut I am speaking of the outskirts of the village. The 
outskirts could be seen, but not the inside of the village. 

Q. Where were these people, on the other side or where ? 

A. By other side, I do not mean a place which I could not see. I 
mean they were near tho village, but on the outskirts of the village, and 
that I could see them from the armoured train. 

Q. Were they between you and the -vnllage bouses 1 
A. No. 

Q. Between you and the village houses there was nothing ? 

A, No. 

Q. Where were these people 1 

A. These people were on one side of the village. 

■Q, What do you mean by other side, do you mean behind the houses ? 
A. No, I do not mean that, I mean a side that I could see myself. 
Q, They were in some outskirt that you could see ? • ' 

Q. How many were there 1 

A. I could see movements of people. 

Q. You could not see the people at all ? 

A. I could see the people. Some of them could be seen moving on 
horseback a little further away. I could not give an exact idea of their 
‘ number. 

Q. You must have formed some idea 1 You cannot say whether 
they were 5 or 10 or 100 ? 

A. No, I say I discovered movements of people. 

Q. Yon saw the people^aud you cannot tell me whether there were 
five ox a 100 1 

.d. I cannot tell you. There nu^t have been a hundred people 
Indden behind. 
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Q I am asking j ou about the people y ou saw ? 

A There were a good m'lny people They were considerably more 
than fi\o certainly 

Q Could jou sec their faces from there \erj well * 

A Yes 

0 What were their movements ? 

A They were moving 

Q I want to know what you mean by saying you saw their moi e 
ments, what movements 1 _ 

A They were not committing any mischief, I do not say that Thej 
were probably m consultation 

Q They were nob comnutting any mischief ^ 

A No, not at that tima 
Q ItTiat were their actual movements ? 

A People were coming into and gomg out of the village 
Q You did not know what their object was ^ 

^ As I came to know later their object was to attack us in the 
armoured tram 

0 Their object was to attack you * 

A Yes, they were collecting and some wore going to call other people 
Q Prom looking at them in the distance you made out they 
were going to call people from the village to attack you t 

A No, I did not say so I said I learnt about it later, but we could 
guess that they were meaning some mjcciuef to us 

Q It IS true that you learnt that afterwards , I am dealing now 
with what happened 

A Unfortunately I cannot elinunate things that are in mj brain , 

I have to take things together 

Q What we are dealing with now is what you did at that tune and 
what materials you had then and what wag your frame of mind Tor 
that purpose what you learnt afterwards is utterlj useless AV hen 
you refer to theix mov ements, what were their actual movements * 

/i As I said they ^\ere coming and going I fancied the} were 
collected for some object 

Q You saw some people going into the village and some people 
coming out of it and from that you concluded that thev were 
collecting to attack you ? 

A Yes, they were collecting with some sinister purpose 
Q From the more fact that some people were gomg into the Milage 
and some coming out at the time, vou concluded that thc^ were n«5cm- 
blmg for some sinister piirpo'O ’ 



A. Yes, I know wliat their temper was before. Wo were still there ” 
and they had collected and had not gone into hiding. _ 

Q. Slay I take it in this way, that because when you arrived in your 
armoured train they did not go into hiding, you thought they were out 
for some sinister object 1 


A. Not exactly. I knew these men had done mischief, and on the 
arrival of the armoured train they did not disperse and so as they were 
still moving about I know some mischief was intended. 

Q. You say these people had done this mischief 1 

A. The whole village was there I could not make any distinction. 

Q. You did not make any distinction? 

A. No, certainly not, and as a matter of fact, the whole village was 
there. 

Q. And you considered the whole village to be guilty ? 

■ A, Yes.]! 

Q. And because they wore notin hiding and were still showing them- 
selves, you thought you were entitled to fire ? 

A. Those people ought to have dispersed in the ordinary conise. 

Q. Y'our ^new was that when your armoured train arriv’cd opposite 
the village, no villager ought to be seen, is that your idea 1 That is 
what it comes to ? 

• -A. It docs not come to that, that no dllagcr should bo seen. 

Q. When the armoured train came there you noticed certain move- 
ments ? 

A. Yes, I noticed certain movements and I concluded those move- 
ments were intended for some sinister object. 

Q. What I want to know is why did you conclude that ? 

A. They were not there in the morning ; they had collected the 
why were they there ? ^ » 

0- What time of day was this, early in the morning ? 

A. It was about 12 or 1. 


Q. And your idea was that they had no business to be roinr? 
or coming into the village at that time t ^ 

A, Not going out and coming in. They had some hoi^P? 
why had they these with them ? them, 

(?. These village people should not have any horse at all ? 

A. No, but they should not be on their horses at that tim 
Q. Your reason for concluding that you must fire w V. * 
saw some people on horses, is that so ? ^ because yon 

.fl. As I say this was one of the factors. Do jj-x . , 
isolated manner. - things in an 
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Q One of the factors 021 i\]iicli>ou decided to fire Avas that>ou saw 
people on lioi'^cs \ 

A Yes, some coming and some going 

Q And vou thongtittheso people Ind no business to be on-borses at 
all ? 

A Not at that time 

Q And on that j ou fired ? * - 

A Yes 

Q "What did jou do nest ^ 

• A We went out and saw a number of people and the British soldiers 
fired, but it did not take effect 
Q Where did 70U see them * 

A On the outskirts of the ■% illage 

Q At the same place as you had seen those people before ^ 

- A On the same side 

Q When j ou sav. the people what were they doing ^ 

A I cannot sav 

Q You did not notice what they were doing ® 

A I hai © already said what they were doing 
Q But you now came near them, you had first seen them from the 
tram , you had no^ ahghted,didyousee what they were doing ^ . 

A At that time I did not notice what they were doing 
Q You did not care to enquire what they were doing ® 

A I did not care to enquire 
Q You at once decided to fire * 

A Yes 

Q Why did you decide to fire ’ 

A fre ksffjF thej' jpcj-© out /or miseiuc/ J hj>A 

come to 1 now these men w ere doing some mischief 

Q Because you had the fixed idea in your mind that the'e people 
were bent on mischief you fired ^ 

A Ye^ 

Q ^\hcn jou reached near them >ou did not enquire nhat they 
were doing at the time * 

A No 

Q Or look at them ^ 

A We were lool ing at them 

Q You did not care to «co what thej ^erc doing, joii straightaway 
opened fire at them ’ Ifow manj shots were fired ’ 

A I do not know, some shots were fired 
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Q. Ho\v many people were killed ? 

A. I do not think anybody was killed ; one man was mounded. 

Q. And did you do this also to teach the people a lesson and strike 
terror ? 

A. I said to avert that danger. 

0. To avoid the danger ol their doing further mischief ? 

A, And attacking, and eventually, it was found that they were ready 
to attack. 


Q. After having done this, did you go back to the train 1 
A. Yes, 


The above extracts show that Lala Sri Ram Sud considered the 
whole village aa guilty andresorted to this firing with a view to inflicting 
punishment and making an impression. In this connection may bo 
noticed the evidence of Lieutenant Abdul Rahim Khan and Bawa Budha 
Singh, Executive Engineer, Lyallpur. They arrived at Chuharkana 
from Lyallpur by an ordinary train. But as the train was unable to 
proceed further, they were kept in themarket by one Iqbal Singh, pleader, 
for the night. Next morning they boarded another armoured train 
which had arrived there, and when this train proceeded and arrived near 
the Chuharkana village, the armoured train in which Lala Sir Ram Sud 
was, came up from behind and stopped at a distance of 200 yards. Both 
these witnesses testify to the firing inthc village from the armoured 
train No. 3 and the subsequent firing by the parties that went into 
the village. The armoured trainin which Sri Ram Sud was, then returned 
to Sheikhupura where he alighted and from there went back to Lahore. 
It again returned from Lahore on the 17th, and taking Lala Sri Ram 
Sud at Sheikhurpura, went to Chuharkana. There was no firinf» this 
time. 


2. Then on the 18th the armoured train with Lala Sri Ram Sud a"ain 
went from Sheikhupura and pulled up nea/tTif» 
Ullage o£ Mahnianwalia. The party went to 
the village and fired into a crowd of about 25 
people foiind there. L. Sri Ram Sud said that he did not know and did 
not see what they'were doing but opened fire. IVo set out^ below- th 
•evidence of Lala Sri Ram Sud on this point. * 


A. We went to Mahnianwalia \allage, a village which had t k 
considerable part in the disturbances. ^ 


0. You came with soldiers ? 


A. Yes. 


Q. BTiat did you do there ? 

.1. On the way, a crowd was seen and they were fifed on 
Q. Where ? 

A. Near Mahnianwalia. 

Q. Outside it 1 
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•A. Yes. 

Q. What was the number ? 

A. 1 cannot give the number. It was a crowd. 

Will it be 10 or 15 people ? 

A. More than that. 

Q. How many ? 

A. More than 25. 

Q. What were they doing ? 

A. There was the crowd. They did nothing. I cannot say they' 
were doing anything. 

Q. At what ^stance were you from it ? 

A. About 2 furlongs, I should say. 

Q. You did not see what they were doing ? 

A. Ho. 

Q. You did not care to see ? 

A. No. 

Q. In what direction were they going ? Were they standing or 
moving ? 

A. They were probably standing. 

Q. You were not sure ? 

A. They were probably standing. 

Q. What do you mean by * probably ’? You were not sure ? They 
might be moving in some direction ? 

. ^.d. They were there. 

Q. What were they doing ? Were they standing there or moving? 

, A. Some might be standing and some might be moving. 

Q. You do not know what they were doing ? 

A. No. 

Q. And you opened fire on them ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who decided that * Yourself 1 
A. Myself and the Commanding Officer. 

We arc of opinion that this firing on the 18th was not justified. The 
action of Lala Sri Rain Sud was intended to bo punitive and for the 
purpose of creating an impression. The following aro furtlicr c-vtracts 
from his evidence : — ^ 

Q. is that village Slohmanwalia ^ 

A. It is between Moman and Dhaban Singh. 

Q. Did an^hing occur there ? 


A. Yes, as both tho villages o£ Mabnianvralia and Pucca Mia were 
concerned in the mischief in the caseof Dhaban Singh, and had looted 
that station, myself and the Officer Commanding took counsel toge'ther 
and thought it advisable that some lesson must be taught to these vil- 
lagers. Then we walked into the village. I had no occasion to go into 
Pucca Dulla village, because it is further away. Mohnianwalia is nearer 
at a distance of one mile. Mysdf, the Officer Commanding and some 
soldiers walked together and on the way a crowd that was on the fields- 
was fired upon. 

Q. Was that crowd bent on mischief in your opinion ? 


’ A. Yes, the whole countryside was^bent on mischief in those days. 
It was only after this firing had been done that they came to their senses. 

3. There was another case of firing which we think it is difficult to- 
justify. Captain Flowerdew on the 17th April 
Another the 17th official instructions came to Ohuharkann. 

He -wanted to arrest a person called Ram 
Singh, but he found that he had left the village of Chuharkana and was 
near a well two miles away in company of some other people, ^^'hen 
Captain Flowerdew’s party proceeded in that^ direction, Ram Singh’s 
party, observing them from a. distance of half a mile, ran away. It is 
not clear whether Ram Singh was among the party. Captain Flowerdew 
was told in tho village that ho was. Fire was opened when one of the 
party was killed. The person killed was not Ram Singh who does not 
appear to have been traced that day. The fugitives apparently then 
got divided into two parties. The main party was followed by Captain 
Flowerdew, and the other party by Sergeant Davies. Sergeant Davies 
it is said, camo upon an arm^ party, some of whom wcre^moiinted * 
and Sergeant Davies opened fire and killed four. Captain Flowerdew 
in his evidence before us said that when Sergeant Davies came upon the- 
armed party one of them fired at Sergeant Davies and thereupon Ser- 
geant Davies opened fire. This attack on Sergeant Davies has not 
been mentioned in the report made by Captain Flowerdew on thelTth 
itpriV CwAfcfi IS appenaVx to G'cncrai’ ^eynon sreport of the 5th S 
tember 1919) or in any other contemporaneous document Vi' 
below the explanation given by Captain Flowerdew of the omLsfou^ 
Q. There is one more fact. Neither this Hport on which v >> 
been examined nor any other thing mentions the fact that anJ ^ 
upon Sergeant Davies ? yone fired 

A. No. 

Q. And today you add this statement that one man fired 
geant Davies and upon that he returned the fire ? ^ 

Yes; I may explain it. Atthe timel -mrote this renmi- « 

no need to prove to anybody that there were riots on w wa.s 

e^^dellt fact. ’ ^ a self- 


Q. Because there were riots on, therefore to 


clear that any party of soldiers that -would go to 
fired on 1 


your mind it 


quite- 
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A No 

Q The mere fact that there were riots does not necessarily prove 
that Sergeant Davies must have been fired upon 

A I did not refer to it because it was self-evident that there w eroriots 
at the time 

Lcav mg aside the firing bj Sergeant Davies, we are of opinion that 
the firing on the people who left the vicinity of the well on seeing the 
party of Captain Flowerdew from a distance is difficult to uphold 

4 On 14th April 4 aeroplanes from Lahore visited Gujranwala. 

One of them dropped eight bombs and also 
ropanes. used its Lewis Gun, another only machine- 

gunned, the third also used machme-gun, and the fourth took no action 
In all, 10 bombs appear to have been dropped, but two have not been 
accounted for The total number of rounds fired by two of the aero- 
planes was 080 The total number of casualties was 9 killed hv the 
aeroplanes as given in the Government case , the number of the wounded 
by the police and the aeroplanes are not separately given ,,hut they 
were m all 27 It appears that ilajor Carherry in charge of one of the 
machines first went to Gujranwala and having hov ered over it, went to 
DuUa village He found there a crowd of 150 people on the road, and, 
as he says, walking in the direction of Gujranwala He dropped three 
bombs on them and when they ran away m the vnllagc, he fired DO rounVls 
of maohme-gun into the village The following extract from 3Iajor 
Catberry’s evidence about the incident shows that he was trying to pro- 
duce a moral effect — 

Bombs dropped on outlying Q Those bombs you dropped on parti- 
villages cular crowds that you saw there * 

A Yes 

Q Where were those crowds, in the streets or outside the village * 

A They were on the toad outside the village 
Q That crowd consisted of how many people ? 

A I reported 150, I cannot tell you exactly 
Q How many miles was this village from Gujranwala 1 
A About two miles north vfest of Gujranwala ^ 

Q 'What was this crowd doing ’ 

A They were going towards Gujranwala 

Q How were you able to ascertain that they were coming to Gujran- 
wala ^ 

A They were walking in the direction of Gujranwala , 

Q \nd you dropped throe bombs at them 1 
J Yes 

Q Then you say m your report that you fired machine gun into the 
Milage itself ? 



A. Yes. 

Q. That firing ^Yas not at any particular crowd ? 

A. It was at the people on whom I dropped the bombs and who 
ran back to the village. 

^ Q. When you first dropped bombs on a party of 150 strong they 
began to run a\Yay into the villa’ge ? 

A. Yes. ' ' V 

Q. And you fired machine gun into the village alsq ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. That was over the houses in the village ? 

A. I suppose some of the shots hit the houses, 

Q. You say that the people when they were fired at began to run 
away, t'.c., after you dropped the bombs theybegan'to disperse and got 
into some of the houses. .That is what they attempted to do ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. You fired machine gun into the village and threw bombs on 
those people who took shelter in the houses hut there were other inno- 
cent people in those houses. ^ ^ 

A. I could not discriminate between innocent and other people who 
were, I think, doing damage or were going to do damage. ^ 

Q. You Bay that ou 150 people, that, were seen there, vou dronnerl 
three bombs with the result that they dispersed and ran into the vill 
Was not your object accomplished ? Was there any further n i 
firing machine gun 1 


A. The machine gun was not 6red indiscriminately, n c 
the people who were ninning away. * 

Q. You fired machine gun into the village'? 

A. I said the crowd scattered and ran back into the villa ' ^ 
haY e said that 50 rounds machine-gun were fired into the villi ^ 

at the men. ‘®ge. I fired 


Q. When the crowd split up and there could not beontli 
cular people in the vilbge; they must be running awav 
the houses ; then you fired machine-gun into the villace 
houses in which there were perfectly innocent people ? ' 

A. I was at a height of 200 feet, I could sec perfectlt- , n 
didnotseeanybodyinthevillagcatallwho was innocent ^ ^ 

Q. What I mean, Captain, is this, "When you threw tl, 
them they b(^an to run awav. Was not your eK?tw, 4 . ^^mbs on 
plishcd ? • ■ really accom- 

A. No. 

Q. What was the further need of niachine-gunnin" tfi • 
them t Your object was to disperse the crowds i ^ killing 

and were atteraptinc to proceed to Gujraawala ^^semblcfl 

2,3 ■ throwing of bombs 



must have resulted in some casualties Was there any further need 
of firing of machine-gun ^ 

1 A Yes, to do more damage 

0 But then the object seemed to be to hit or kill more people m that 
vcrowd, although thev had begun to disperse and were running away 
after the bombs had been thrown on them ^ 

A I was trying to do this jn their own interests If I killed a few 
people they would not gather and come to Gujranwala to do damage. 

Q Do I tak(?jfc then, although by the first throwing of the bombs 
thev began to disperse and run away, you still machine-gunned them m 
order to prevent the possibility of their re-assembhng, the idea being to 
produce a sort of moral efiect on them t 
, A Yes Quite right 

Then Major Carberry appears to have gone to another village and 
' th»e fired the machine-gun on 50 people who, 

Khalsa BMrdmgllws'e® coming to this % illage from Gajran- ^ 

wala According to Major Carberry, he did not 
see any casualties Then Major Carberry returned to Gujranwala and 
dropped a bomb which evidently fell over the Khalsa Boarding House. 
He further fired 30 rounds of machine gun into the people in the precincts 
of this building Then he dropped two further bombs somewhere about 
the railway station and fired 150 rounds of machine-gun into the crowds 
in the city of Gujranwala 

Another aeroplane from Lahore, in charge of Second Lieutenant 
Vincent fired about 25 rounds of machme-gun into a crowd of 20 or 
25 near the level crossing Lieutenant Vincent appears to have fiown 
round the oiitljing villages and fired about 700 rounds of machme-gun 
on small crowds who had according to him dispersed and taken cover 
This appears from Lieutenant Vincent’s statement embodied in the 
report of laeutenant-Colonel Alinchin Wing Commander 

We are of opinion that looking to the inherent difficulties m regulat- 
ing the operations of an aeroplane on p town consisting of a large number 
of innocent people the danger of a person in the aeroplane unfamihar 
with the town not b^ing able to make oat UDoastakeabij- whether any 
particular people are peacefully engaged or otherwise and the conse- 
quent risk of hurting innocent people, are so grav e that the use of aero- 
planes ra case of such disturbances is to be deprecated It is said that 
v/hen no other means were available of sending relief the use of an aero- 
plane was the only means that could be adopted It is difficult no doubt 
to lav down any general proposition applicable to all conditions but as 
we have said abov e the danger inseparable from tlie use of aeroplanes lor 
bombing is eo considerable that it should os far as possible be deprecated 
It appears that two days before these aeroplanes were sent to Gujran- 
wala, there was a discussion at Government House where Sir I\Iiclmc] 
0’D\\’3 er says it was decided that when aeroplanes were to be used they 
should not drop bombs in anj city or thickly populatetl area because tbe^ 
could not do so with discrimination The suggestion to send aeroplanes 
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to Gujranwala on tlic 14th was made hy Sir Michael O’D^vyer. The 
iollovjing entry appears in the Government House War Diary : — 

“ General Staff Officer, ’16th Division, asked to send aeroplanes an5 
drop bombs if necessary and a good target presents itself. The oppor- 
tnnity for an aeroplane seeras good.” 

The following entry app^ara'in the General Staff Diary : — 

Private Secretary to Lieutenant-Governor telephoned to me as 
follows : — “ Deputy Commissioner, Gujranwala, 12-30. ' Hartal still 
going on, mob active, more expected. Bridges on either side station 
burnt. 15 Up Passenger stopped by mob. Police force insufficient. 

His Honour considers this to be good opportunity for aeroplanes to 
use bombs as there is little opportunity of hurting friends. ^ 

I repeated this immediately to the General Officer Commanding and 
received orders to send what aeroplanes available.” 

We axe unable to uphold the action of Major Catberry in dropping 
bombs on the Khalsa High School and on the people in the two villages. 
It is said that Major Carbeny was merely carrying out the orders given 
to him by Lieutenant-Colonel Minchin, which were to the effect that the 
exoTYds were to be bombed if in open, and that gatherings near the local 
villages were to be dispersed if coming or going to Gujranwala. General 
Beynon’s evidence shows that the orders originally emanated from him. 
He says " I can give you the -exact orders. I can remember them fairly 
well. They were to proceed to Gujranwala and break'up any gathering 
found doing damage to the civil lines or station and disperse any crolrd 
^ within, I think, ^ two miles either proceeding to or coming from Gtijran- 
* wala. I. think so far as I tomeraber these were the orders.” We think 
that the latter part of the order was unfortunate and looking to the 
evidence of Major Carbeny, sufficient discretion was not used in carry- 
ing them out. The two bombs that did not explode, by whatever 
machine they were dropped, were clearly against the instractions not to 
drop bombs in the native city. That they did not burst was merely an 
accident and cannot jtistily the action cl the aeropfanes m dropnino 
them. On the evidence we do not think it clear that the bombs which 
exploded near the level-cros.«irag were dropped from Major Carberrv’ 
machine. His action in firing from the machine gun into crowds in th 
street of the city we consider excessive. 


5. On the 15th of April, Lieutenant Dodkins flew over Guiran • ! 

and its vicinity. He says he nobVarl j. 
Aeroplane dropping bomts - field abmit 1 t«;i about 20, 

on the 15th o! April. people in a neia about 1 mile away L-om fliA 

town of Gujranwala, and he fired at thp™ 1 
-rounds with a Lewis gun. In a village, half mile -west of Gi • 
he dropped a bomb at people about 30 to 50 in number who 
*ing at the door of a house. Lieutenant Dodkins says he notiV^'*^ stand- 
addressing from the door. The 20 people that Lieutenant 
were, it appears, not on any road, but in a field, and thev tr '^^'^hdns saw 
with sticks, and Lieutenant Do^ins says they were doin 
were standing and talking to one another. When t ^^^k but 

Q asked how he justified 



firing at people who were in a field and doing nothing wrong he said 
“ My orders were to disperse any crowd and that gathering of 20 people 
was a crowd and so I dispersed them.” We presume that Lieutenant 
Dodkins did not in going to Gujranwala on the 16tli act on any specific 
orders for that is not alleged Ho apparently acted under the general 
orders that were issued to the Royal Air Rorce. General Beynon’s 
report of the Cth September shows that nhen information arrived of 
attacks on railway communications on the 12th and the 13th certain 
orders were issued to the various units of the military force, ‘'Paragraph 
3C of the said report says . — “ Orders were also issued then to the Royal 
Air Force that the pilots were to keep a look-out when carrying messages 
or reconnoitring for any gongs damaging the railu'^ays and they were 
to fire on them immediately.” If Lieutenant Dodkins was acting under 
these instructions, it is obvious he exceeded them. If on the other 
hand his orders were “ to disperse any crowd ” without reference to the 
place where it was and ^rhat it was engaged in doing, the authority who 
gave such an order was wrong in giving such orders 
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CHAPTER VII. , 
Courts under Martial Law. 


Exclusion ol legal pracii* 
tioners. 


The effect of the various ordinances and the notifications by the 
two General Officers Commanding was to bring into existence the 
following courts during the period of martial law ; — 

■ ^ (1) Summary courts presided over by area officers and civil officers- 
authorised in that behalf to dispose of cases 
under Martial Kegulatipns. Besides all officers 
designated as area officers, this term included 
every Officer Commanding a station or regiment, every Field Officer, 
every Officer Commanding a brigade and all officers appointed by the 
General Officer Commanding the Lahore Civil Area or by the Local 
Government, These summary courts had powers to pass sentences of 
imprisonment of two years, fines up to Rs. 1,000 and also whipping. 
(2) Tribunals composed of three Judges, which were empowered to try 
any person who was charged with any offence committed on or after the- 
30th March. These tribunals tried only major olTcnces in relation-, 
to disorders. (3) Summary courts presided over by officers nominated”^ 
by the Lieutenant-Governor, who were authorised by the notifications 
of the 5th May 1919, issued by the two General Officers Commandintr 
to try offences against the ordinary law, arising out of the disturbances 
but committed before the declaration of martial law. These notifica 
tions laid down the following limitations to the exercise of powers 
those summary courts, namely that these courts (a) shall take co<»ni 
ance only of cases sent by the police ; (6) shall not try any person for 
act w’hich is not an offence under the ordinary law ; (c) shall n t 
any person for an offence exclusively triable by a Court of S ’ 

(d) shall not pass in respect of any offence any sentence which^^*^^^ ’ 
authorised by the ordinary law for that offence ; (g) shall not * 

sentence which could not be passed by a'First Class Maoistrat^^^ 
legal sanction for constituting the last class of summary ro i 4 * ' ^ 

powers' to try offences against the ordinary law committed b f ^ 
proclamation of martial law and for dothing them with r f 
powers is not very clear. General Beynonseem-? to think ® 

'the power from the Arnuj Jcl. We think, however, that it ' ^ ^®rived 

enquiry to investigate this point and express any omnin^ beyond our 
think that the trial of people who were not arrested for^ 
with taking any part in the actrwil disturbances by sneci-il charged' 
unwise. People like Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal who h j was 

deported before the actual disturbances took placp ^ ^ ^^^dy been 
Lala Hat Kishan Lai, Pandit Rambhuj Dutt Chaudh P^^ple like' 
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Cband who were not ch'irged with taking any jiart in the disorders 
of the lOtli and subsequent dates, but were tried for haMiig bj their 
preMouB acts and speech been guilty of sedition, should have been left 
to be dealt witb b> the ordinary courts The course adopted was cal 
culatcd to create the impression tliat they were prejudiced in getting a 
fair trial The manner in which all legal practitioners of their choice 
w ere pre\ ented from conducting their defence necessarily heightened that 
impresaon It appears that Lala Kar Kishan Lai and others were 
brought to Lahore about the middle of May, were arrested for the offences 
witb which thoj were charged and the trial was begun in a day or two 
afterwards They engaged legal practitioners from Calcutta, Bombay 
Allahabad and Patna but were domed their assistance This was 
brought about bj an order issued on the 14th of Stay in identical terms 
by the General Officers Commanding the IGth (Lahore) and the 2nd 
(Rawalpindi) Division respectively — 

“ Notice is hereby gi\ en to all people concerned that legal practi 
tioners whose ordinary place of residence is outside the Punjab mil not 
be allowed to enter the martial law area without the perinJss]on''of the 
martial law administrator ” 

The issue of such orders on the eve of their trial had all the appearance 
of depriving these people of the assistance of the counsel of their choice 
It appears from Mr Thompson’s evidence that the idea of excluding 
outside counsel orgmated with the Punjab Government, and they 
au^osted it to the nuhfcarr authorities The reason for the sugges 
fion was "-the desire to prevent the disturbances of the political atmos 
pbere now rapidly cleared bv outsiders whose mam purpose would not 
improbably be the revival of agitation under the protection afforded 
by the court Mi Thompson adnutted that this objection was 
anapphcable to all Hwyois who had applied for permission to defend 
the accused In fact however all lawyers were refused pprrois'sion 
General Bevuon said that this was not the reason for vhich be issued 
the orders agamst the legal practitioners According to him the reason 
was that it was not necessary to have these lawyers in, and that ho 
■did not want to have to keep an office to deal with applications General 
BejTioa svid 

“ Mv intention was that ft was not neccs<5ary to have all the''© people 
in They were not an advvntage to me That is how I looked at it 
from the mihtarv point of view ” In another place he said, I daresay 
I looked at It from the mihtary point of new and it was not necessary 
from the military point of view that those gentlemen should enter the 
area ” 

Q Mhat was the reason that jou considered their presence unneces 
sary ? 

A Because their presence was not considered nece=^ary ” 

The Fuegested reason with regard to keeping an office for dealing 
with numerous applit-ations is not sound There was an office which 
vvaa dca!m<’ with applications for permits of various descriptions and 
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Captam Do%oton sajs that m case of individuals who were truculent 
and deflant he aivardcd this pumibmeut in cases i\hcrc the railway 
had any thing to rcco\er from them Captain Doveton says m his- 
report ns follows — 

“ Shortly after the raising of martial law from the city there was a 
noticeable influx of a type of individual whose attitude towards authont} 
was not a good example for the people of Kasur, many of these being 
not merely truculent but openly defiant One heard such expressions 
as “ //«A,am kya chiz hai,*' Ham koi hukam nahin Unless 

there w as some tangible offence it was unfortunately impossible to deal 
with such persons, but in cases where the Kiilwaj had anything to recoi er 
from them, they were sent to do work in the goods yard equivalent to 
the amount to be recovered from them m the event of their being 
unwilling or unable to pav ” 

“ In view of the fact that this particular station had been the scene 
of murder and unprecedented violence a short time previously, similar 
treatment was meted out to all persons who threatened railway officials 
or made a show of violence to them, by way of pointing out that the 
station was Government premises and that they should be regarded 
as such ” 


These punishments hav e not been shown in the usual return of cases 


3 Captain Doveton explains that he treated these as mmor punish 
ments and inflicted them m cases where the 
Comneilmg peepfe (a put ordinary martial law pumshmonts were unsuit 
their lorcheaos On ine ,, 4^ j t± f a t 

ground ^ble It is dimcult to accept the description 

* mmor punishment ’ as regards the orders 
to do the work of loading and unloading m the got^s sheds for a da} 
01 two Then Captam Doveton compelled all people who were convict 
ed by him ot~ any oSence to put their foreheads on the ground,, 
irrespective of the nature of the offence Captam Doveton gives the 
following reason for adopting this course — * 


(J Vf fiat was !*• intended to accomplish this order about thoir put ting- 
their foreheads on the ground * 

1 To the people of that place theio was no such thing as authont) 
and ever) bodj was his own master The roam object was to nnpies^ 
on the people that everv bodj was not bis own master and the) had 
got to conform to order 

Q \\a‘> that not sulhciently brought home to thern b) the convit. 
tions and sentences that you inflicted this on them in addition ^ 


J I thought it was suitable 

W e think It was unwise tobavt- maac people thus put fheir forehead 
on the ground They must have lelt it as a huniihation 


• * Wl at is »n Older T I don't know any order’ 
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4. The following are the figures of tlio sentences of whipping inflicted 
in the five districts under martial law, ranging 
Flogging. 5 3„ 


(а) Lahore . 

(б) KttBur . 

{c) Chuharhana S. D. 
(d) Gujranwala . 

(c) Amritsar 
,(J) Gujrat . 

(j) Lyalljinr 


80 

79 

40 

24 

32 

3 

Ml 


This mates the total of 258. It docs not include the flogging inflicted 
on the six boys at Kasur and the Hogging inflicted on the six persons 
under trial for the attack on i\liss Shcr^vood fo» the breach of Fort disci- 
pline. It al«o does not include any flogging resorted to wlien the mobile 
columns visited the various villages. The normal procedure adopted 
was to strip the person, to be whipped and to tie him to n frame-work 
and then lash him. It appears that a marriage party in Lahore Civil 
Area w’ore arrested because they were more than ten in violation of the 
IMartial Iiaw Older 1 and some of them were flogged. The area officer 
in passing sentence on one of them made the following record. “ lie 
is young. Flogging will do him good.” Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson 
stated before us that this case was regrettable and that when ho hoard 
of it. he had the powers as summary court-martial of that officer taken 
away. It appears that flogging in the beginning was done publiclv 
but after the 19th April or thereabout it was carried out in Lahore’in 
the Central Jail. Sir Michael O’Dwyer says that the Vicerov had written 
to him on the subject and he repli<^i to him on the 21st of April to the 
effect that he had told the military authorities that it was very undcrir- 
ablo to have public flogging. Licutcaant-Coloncl Johnson and General 
Beynon told u-j that the Commandcr-in-ChicI advised them to discon 
tinue public flogging. Sir Michael O’Dwyer in his evidence before u's' 
expressed the view that he did not think that there was really anvTi 
in having oii the first day a few public floggings which would malf 
people realise that law was re-established and people who had inf ^ 
the law must accept some chastisement. Although instruction 


higher quarters, as stated above, had the effect of 
floegings 


in Lahore, in outside places itirasnot wholly 
At Kasur a railway employee was flowed on the railway station 
25th April and the sentences of whipping inflicted bv AT "r 
S mith of the Sheikhupura sub-division used to ’be caim’ed^* -“Osworth 
court compound after the rising of the court. Mr Bn 
explained that his court was held at the canal bunifal .. 

outside the town, and that the only people present would ^ 

persons and the witnesses in other cases before him H 4.*”^ Accused 
that the place " was not altogether private, and it *“®r®forc said 
Sir Michael O’Dwyct says 'that when he discovered th^f Public.” 

_ being carried out comparatively freely he spoke to the "'OS 

on the 19th April. Up to that time. Sir Michapt 
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32 floggings liid been carried out Apparently this bad nofc imtch 
effect on the martial law administrator for it appears that as many as 
GS sentences of ^\ hipping nero subsequently passed in the Lahore Cinl 
\rca Itself This is not surprising as Lieutenant Colonel Johnson told 
us that in Ills moiy, " when the civil population runs amuck, if I maj 
sa} so, as in this cast, it is the onlj method bj ivhich 3 on can deal u ith 
it” Sir Michael O’Dnyer saja that after he had called lieutenant 
Colonel Johnson’s attention on the 19th \pril, he had no reason to 
think that the sentences of flogging were in any naj excessive But 
m vi6\v of the figures given m the bcginnmg of tLs piragraph we think 
tint Sir Michael O’Bivjer was under some misapprehension The 
sentences of floggmg were attempted to be defended before us on the 
ground that it was the most convenient and speedy way of dealing 
with offences under martial law, and that it was the ordinary punish 
menfc inflicted in the Arinj General Hudson however, told us that for 
the last o years or so the Commander m Chief had issued executive 
orders to the effect that no corporal punishment should be inflicted 
without gettmg sanction from the Army Headquarters and that although 
flogging is m the list of punishment*! m the Indian Army Act, it has been 
placed somewhat on a different footing by the executive oiders above 
lefcrrcd to There is also considerable repugnance to the punishment 
of flogging as It 13 huraihatuig in its nature and m India for some time 
there has been considerable agitation in favour of the abolition of 
whipping as a punishment under the criminal lew Under these circums 
tances we think that it was unwise to hkve resorted to flogging on a 
scale on which it was done and that this measure must have resulted 
in bitterness of feeling 

5 It appears that the cases of the breach of Martial Noticoj and 
Orders were not manv and did not occupj 
* *cou^**'”*"**^ these courts for any appreci 

able time The vast majonty of the cases 
dealt with by these courts w ere in respect of offences committed betvv een. 
the 30th March and the date of the proclamation of martial law In 
the Martial Law instruction No 3, dated the 25th April 1919, in the 
Sialkot Brigade 4rea, it is pronded bj paragraph 12 that an oMtlcnce 
will be tal en on oath and a verj brief precis of evidence und the accused s 
statement submitted on or with Torm No 5 

Wc are informed that these summary courts were bound by these 
instructions. The procedure prescribed conformed neither with that 
prescribed under the Indian Armj Act iior with tint prescribed for 
Bummarj trials under the Criminal Procedure Code These courts 
were empowered to award punishments up to imprisonment for two 
years fine up to I?s 1,000 and nlso whipping , and it appcirs that thc> 
tried people for serious offences under the Defence of India Rules and 
for making seditious speeches and enforcing far(a! Tieir decisions 
were not open to appci! Under the circumstances it was mcimibcnt 
that the trial should be so conducted and the record ®o 1 ipt that there 
might no room for anj suggestion of prejudice In tlie form above 



referred to, column No. 5 is headed “ "Witnesses and brief circumstances 
alleged against accused,” and column 6 is headed, “ Brief statement 
of Tfitncsscs for defence and statement by accused 7 and column 7 is 
headed ” Finding.” We had produced to us the records of tliese trials 
and a careful. examination of them revealed to us the following in a 
comparatively large number of eases : — 

{a) Column G was absolutely blank. 

(6) The whole form appears to have becn^fillcd in by some clerk - 
. - and initialled by the presiding officer in the last column. 

(c) Under column 7, “ Finding,” only guilty or not guilty is mcn- 
‘ tioned. 

This has been done even in cases where a great number of prosecu- 
tion witnesses and a large number of accused were under- 
going a trial for a serious offence. 

((?) Offences sucb as cheating, perjury, false personation, adultery, 
etc., evidently not in any manner connected with the distur- 
bances, were tried. They were swept in'under clause 15 
under the Martial Law Proclamation as acts which were 
* to the prejudice of good order and public safety. 

The impression left on us is that these trials do not appear to have 
been conducted as satisfactorily as one would desire. We must say 
that some of these officers who presided over these courts appeared 
before us as witnesses but as at that time we had not before us the 
leeoids of these eases we were unable to put the above facts to them 
and hear their explaijation. 


Woare unable to concur in the conclusions of the majority regarding 
. . , .... arrests both by the military’ and the police 

rres s un er ma a aw. period under review. People seem 

to have been arrested on mere suspicion and kept in custody for consider- 
able periods. Some of them were never brought to trial, and others 
brought before the court had to be discharged because there was abso- 
lutely no evidence against them. We think that it was a very unsatis- 
factory feature that people were kept for many days under arrest without 
being brought before a court and remanded, and facilities for bail were 
unnecessarily curtailed, even with regard to bailable offences. 


It appears that Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien said that before the 
introduction of martial law he arrested certain leading people at Gujran- 
wala and added that why he made those airests was that such arrests 
were likely to have most good effect. He also made similar arrests at 
Waziiabad on the 16th and at Sheikhupura on the 19th April. He 
says, in none of these cases warrants were issued for their arrests and 
that they were arrested under the Defence of India Act. It appears 
that Lieutenant^Colonel O’Brien was not appointed an area officer 
under General Beynon’s Proclamation of 19th April until the 23rd April, 
and the notification of the Government of India empowering the District 
Magistrates in the Punjab to make arrests under the Defence of India 
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Rules did not appear till much later Lieutenaufc-Colonel O’Rrien says 
that he had a com ersation \ntlf the Chief Secretary over the telephone 
and he ^ras given to understand that if he took action humedly it would 
be legalised afterwards if it was done m good faith 

We do not propose to enter into any detailed examination of these 
cases but gi\ c below certain ilhistration as examples — 

The following proceedings with regard to certain people arrested 
by the dying column in charge of Lieutenant Colonel Bourne are given 
below — 

Present as below — 

I Stthajpal village — 

1 Jalal 

2 Bapkat 

3 Peer Bakhsh 

i jMehtab 

Arrested by Colonel Bourne on Ifith April who says “ifo 
direct evidence bjit it (Sahajpal) is near the place where grass farm 
stacks nere burnt” 

Police Report ‘ No evidence should be discharged ’ The four men 
are accordingly discharged and released from custody After it has 
been explained to them how wrong it was for people to attend to false 
reports and bad advice etc 

II Nancar village — 

1 Samak Singh {kimhardar) 

2 Bahadub Singh „ 

3 Radha Singh 

4 Boota Singh 

5 Hukasi Singh 

6 Devi Ch^nh 

and five others (not brought up by mistake). 

Colonel Bourne says The crowd who burnt the station came from 
the direction of Narwar 

Colonel Bourne as! ed the 7tadar and lanilnrdar of Nanvar who 
denied all knowledge of vho burnt railway station and to produce 
cMdence as to the culprit, they failed to do so and were arrested with 
others named above 

The police report os regards these Norwar men “not wanted No 
CMdence Village has been fined ” 

I accordingly discharge the Norwar men present to-day and release 
them from custody ofter admonishing them ns in the ca«:c of (1) 
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I may note Xanvar is fined Its. 15,000 (half a year’s revenue) by tbe 
-G. 0. C. Brigade on 2Ut April 1919. 

The fine Tvas paid on 24111 April 1919. 

Sanlce vilhije — . - i ' 

1. Veer Singh. 

2. Cranchal Singh. 

vSankc i^a village in the ncighbourliood of \Vagbff^aiIway station (S 
miles) n-ns by tbe G. 0, C. Brigade fined Bs. 300 on 21st April 1919. 
Bine paid on 24th^]May 1919. 

Police say no evidence, sbouM be dismissed, I accordingly disebarge 
both these men and release them irom custody after speaking to them • 
.as to others. ^ 

Lahore Cantonhent : B- SPENCER, - 

« ]:jth Ma}t JOIO. Canlonment Magistrate and Area Officer. 


These persons amongst others ■were arrested on the 16th or ITth of 
April and vreto released from custody on the 16th of Jlay (practically 
after one month^. 

7. Similarly ■we may draw attention to the arrests of Dr. Kedar 
Nath Bhatia and Satdar Gurdial Singh at Amritsar and of, Dr. Manohar 
Lai at Lahore. On the materials before, we cannot avoid 4116 conclu- 
sion that there were no suOicient grounds for making these arrests. Dr. 
Kedar Nath, an old retired Assistant Surgeon, occupying considerable 
position, in Amritsar, ivas arrested and Khnd-cuffed and kept under 
arrest for about a month, hut without being brought to trial. Similarly 
Dr. Manohnr Lai, a Barriatcr-at-Law of standing in Lahore, was arrested 
apparently because he was one of the trustees of the paper the 
" Tribune he was arrested and hand-cuffed and kept in the Iiahore 
Jail for about a month, and relcaBcd ■without being brought to trial. 
Mr. Gurdial Singh, a Barrister at Amritsar, at considerable risk to 
. himself, did his best to prevent the crowd from getting unruly at the 
raihyay footbridge at Amritsar, Mr. Miles Irving acknowledged his 
■ services before us. It appears that he -was arrested and at his trial 
Mr. Miles Irring gave evidence, testifying to the creditable part he had 
taken in assisting the authorities and he wai. discharged. Mr. Miles 
Imng said to that “ I think people rather laughed at him. "What he 
a erwards said to me was ‘ th<y arc all laughing at me because I have 
done my best for you and all I have got is to be arrested.’ ” At Gurdas- 
^ ^^ders were arrested and kept in custody for nearly 
-"thout being brought to trial. In all, 
■ to posons were arreted, who were never brought to trial. 

S. It may be noticed that the sentences passed by the Martial Law 
Commissions were considerably reduced by Government. Out ol 108 
w h ^^tenccs, only 23 were maintained and the remainbff were 
mmuted to transportation in some cases and in the rest to sentences 
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of imptisonmcnt going dovm to one year. Out of 265 sentences of 
transportation, only 2 ^\e^e maintained, ~6 T\ere commuted altogether, 
and the rest were .commuted to imprisonments var}’ing from 30 yeais 
to one year. There is a great disproportion between the original 
sentences and those to which were commuted and this gi^ es ground 
for'the suggestion of initial severity that has been made. 

JAGAT NARAYAN. 

C. H. SETALVAO. 


SURTAX AHMED. 



APPENDIX I. 


Chronological Statement oJ events in the Punjah. 

(AEEIDaED rnOM S^ATEME^T OP PONJAB GOVEBNJIEIfT.) 


30th March 1919. 


Amritsar Disirict. 

Amritsar , — Complete hartal bot no collision nith the police. Mags meeting: 
held. 


Ferozeporc District. 

Fflsilta.— Hartfll observed but^ops were opened towards the afternoon. 


Hoshiarpur District. 

Aful-erian.— The Arya Samaj party scenred the observance of complete hartal. 


Jhao? District. 

Jhanji'ifajMana.— The hartal decided on at previous everang’s meeting staitedi 
but was dnally etoppe^y the leaders at the instance of the Deputy Commissioner. 


Eanial District. 

S’arnal.— An Drdu manuscript notice with headline “ 30th March— day of 
hartal—sign of moutmng ” found stuck up in the bazaar. This notice advocated 
mourmngandprayersforpAssivo resistance, and declared that two methodsofoppog. 
ing the Rowlatt Act suggested tbemselves, i.e., revolution and passive resistance 
but as arms were wonting for tl'C former, the latter course should be pursued. * 
Panipot. — Partial hartal observed and a meeting was held in the town advocat- 
ing^ passive resistance. 

. ' - filQUan District. 

Zlxdlan. — A complete hartal, aficcting both Hindu and Muhaminadan.Bhons 

was held. Meetings were held at the Kars mghpuri shrine at 11 aai., at tbePr^’^ 
ladpuri shrine at I fji. and at Kup Vangiparan at 4. r.ai. The speeches vvovi 
mostly directed against the Rowlatt Bill- 


Muzaffaigarb District. 

Kol Adu.~A meeting was held by the local Ao'a Samaj. 
ing the Rowlatt Act were delivered. 


lectures cotideinn- 


31st fflarcVi 1919. 

Sialkot District. 

Siall-ot . — A private meeting held to arrange a torfnl for the Cth 
Jollnndnr District. 

J?»nuHdur.— Prorincial Conference mass meetings addressed bv T> z- ' 
and Bimv Kath of Amrit«Ar. . ^*tehlevr 
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IiUdbfana Dfstncf 

Lvdhtana — A meeting of womcii protesting against llie Kowlatt Act waa held 
in the Atja Samaj temple, Mhen tbo daughter of Munshi 31am of Delhi addressed 
some iromon and spoke against tlie Act 


2na Apnl 1919. 

Amhnla District * 

•finhnlfi — "Meeting held at which it was decided to observe Jiartal in the city 
on the 6th * 

' Aomfrar District 

4mrd'ar — Swami Satja Deo, a follower of Mr Gandhi, lectured on “-6oal 
Force ” and endeaxoured to dissnidc the people from violence and from liolding 
public meetings until the issue of Mr Gandhi s manifesto 

Hoshiarpnr District 

^o^Ajrtrpitr — Suggestidiis made to invito Dr Kitchlew, \rho happened to be in 
Jullundur, to address % meeting but the proposal w as not acted on 

Jullondut District. 

JiiUun^iir — Provincial Coxdnence 2na«5 meetings 'iddressed by Dr JCitchlaiv 
and Dina 3vath of Aointsir 


Xrfihore Dis'nct 

Lahore — The Supenntendent of Police forbade public processions in streets 
•iOT one month under the Police Act. 

MoQteromery District 

Montgomery —Meeting in the Bar room to promote haiiat 


3rd Apnl 1919. 

Axnbala District 

Jiupar — 4 meeting was organizcil wluch parsed resolutions condemning the 
Rowlatt Act and deplored the results of the Delhi nota Tliia was followed by 
JA’awviviu’ fs' AacAW .IuxkIoJ Sot i.bf' hih 

Gnrdaspur District 

Balala —A comhnttce fomied in ll c local Bar room to promote lartal 
GiirxlaipHT — K committee formed to oi^inize a hartal for the 6tli 

Gorgaon Disfnct 

Itacan — A small number of am\als from Delhi spread the idea of hartal in the 
town 


Hosbiarpur District 

Iloshiarj i r — \ppareuth on BU}.pcstio«» made from Jullundur, a leading \rja 
and a few pleaders and tradcre di^ns^cil the obhcrvanee of hartal on the 
6th In CTtrunc two agitators (one of whom was suhsequentlv prosecuted at 
Lahorcy got up a ‘'fuliammadan meeting nominallj al-out municipal affairs J ut 
ffirtfil was discussed and e ptominont Jfuhaitimadan pleader wws subseciuontlv 
asked to assume knder«!)iii 
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litidhiana Bislrict. 

Lvdhiana.^A second meeting lor tlieimtposeol protesting against the I^wlatt 
Act anil urging upon the people the necessity of holding o hartal, was held at VJ aisar 


ganj grain market. 


Sialkot District. 


fi'iaUot.— Shop to shop visits carriedout to promote hartal, also a private meeting 
held for tlie same purpose. 


, 4th April 1919. 


Affiritjar Distiict. 

/lwriifar.~Dr. lytcWciv, Pandit Kotu Mai, Dina Nath and Swami Anubhnva 
Nancl served with orders not to si^-ak in pnhlic. 

Nosbiarpor District. 

'lIoshiarpvr.~-'A meeting was lield h}' leading pleaders and traders, at whicli it 
was decided that Hoshiarpur city must fall into line wdth the rest of the .Punjab 
on the subject of hartal. It was decided to issue a notice, fixing hartal and a public 
meeting for the Gth. 

< lahore Distnet. 

iflfiorc.-— The raiinicipal members and honorary magistrates and well-disposed 
traders were urged in the morning to do their best to prevent hartal and disorders 
on the Otii. Lala Duni Chand and Cliaudhuri Shahab Di n spoke against the Dowlatt . 
Act at this meeting. The promoters of tho hartal fixed for the Gth were warned 
b)’ the Deputy Commissioner that they would be held responsible fo'r any disorder 
occurring on that date. 

- ' Mrllea District. 

}IiiUan.-~-A meeting of the Hiodu-Mttharamadna panchat/al was held, at which 
it u M decided to fruatrate the welcome^ which the Slunicipal Committee had decided 
to give tho 2-30tb Punjabis who had recently returned from active Service in Egypt 
and Palestine. The ■Vice-Presidents of the municipal committee 'vainly remons- 
trated against tho proposed action. 

^ Samal District. ^ ? 

Knrnol. — A meeting was held to arrange lor the hartal on the Gth. 


^ Sialkot District. 

Sinllut.— Handbills issued in furtheranee of the f,artal fixed for the Cth 


6tU April 1919. 

Amritsar District. 

..tmriMr— con^ commiUn: .Uratd by Delhi riou, dcckr .,1 ■ . 
harlal or. tho Ollr. Doodios ntei-ra o.-ombled »t «,<. hot,,, „( 

irhom they tooiured Ilmt there trooia be no hnt nbr.?. r bomoiB- 

Sotvoynl .ml Kitehletr ond »)tnc other, deritld .t tt nriTitln 
rhooW toVc place. eeiitb, that hartal 

Dera Gh«i Khan District. 

Jampar.-.\ pttcatc nteeting by . te, ltnban»n,a'<laM to Imal. ■ 

Terorepore District, 

rreotfrore.— Kortal. bad beenntrferd„ens.lo„,, , , •• 

eventnally deeiJed on tbe 5th eren.n; lo l«w Aptil and it »•«» 



OiuranTTAb District. 

Oujrantcala — Pamstcrs ftncj pIcAdcrs arranged a meeting, the notice regarding 
“which was luirncdly printed and circulated through the town In the afternoon 
the Deputy Commissioner sent for the leaders and warned them ho would hold them 
responsible for any disorder In the evening a meeting, largely attended by Hindus, 
was held at which the speeches denounced the Rowlatt Act as a shameful recom 
pense for India’s loyalty One individual speaking as an eye ivitness of the Delhi 
incident, alleged that the official account was meorrect 

£tafzdbad — Ixical agitators held secret meeting to discuss measures of passive 
resistance, a special delegate being sent to Lahore to concert action 

^ , Hoshiatpar District 

Hosharpur — A notice under 63 signatureg isiu^d, directing harlal to be 
observed on the Cth A few leading citizens, whom the local authorities advj*ed 
to stand out against hartal, issued a notice against it without effect 

Jhelum Di«trict 

Jhelvm — A private meeting held by certain residents decided to promote harlal 
on the following day 

Lahore District 

LaJtore — ^The promoters of the karlal attempted to obtain full oontrol of the city 
by offering to take reaponaibility if the police were withdrawn They took full 
advantage of the assurance given that Government would no*^ forcibly compel 
shopkeepers to open or close shops and employed a good deal of pressure to pro* 
tnoto the hartal Notices and placards issued i^rangements were made to 
parade mibtary forces round the Tort road and elsewhere 

Ludhiana Dislnci 

Ludhiana —A third meeting for purpose of protesting against the Rowlatt 4ct 
jind urging the people to hold a hartal, was held at Qaisarganj grain market 

Lyallpur DUlnct 

Ltjallpur — The district congress comnutfce held a piibho meeting of piotcst 
against the Rowlatt Act It was resolved to institute a harlal on the following 
day 

Montgomery District 

Manlgmnmj — large number posters inciting people to protest against the 
lio-wiati Sdi way iavirffbt feoai isicvi? ovar jAa tofra? 


Eamal District. ' 

KarnaJ —hSass meeting to arrange hartal 

MoI*an District 

Jih Uan ThoDcput> Comnussioner called uplSofthomostpcomment members 

•of the Hindi! Muhammadan panel apai, and warned them that \ lolenco in enforcing 
a tiartal vrould bo treated as crimiaal The warning was received in silence TIio 
proposed visit of the 2 30th Punjabts to the city was postponed 

Kuzaffargarh District 

Aot Ad I — rnndit LoL Nath, an employeo of tlio Lahore Arya Samaj, dch 
vered a lecture at a public meeting condemning the Rowlatt Act 

J/h affargarh town — In tho caening tho tneretarv of the locil branch of the 
new 'Mnshm lioaguo hnnounced he would h >1 1 a inceliug lu lus ftouso on tho folfow- 
ing (GUO mormng 
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' Ravralpindi District. 

iJnuflJpintii ciVy. — Maas meeting took place to protest against tho Eovflatt Bill 
.and adroc.atc n harlal. 

Hohtak District. 

— A mccliog ^v.a3 licM at which a Iccltire was giren by Pandit 
Tota Ram of Aligarh. 

Sialkot District. 

Slnlkol . — Jfaas mcctinp at tho Ram Talab to promoto hartal. Speeches dealt 
witli necessity for ItimIu-JfuliaraiBadan unity. Tho local leaders warned by the 
Deputy ConMTiIssionor that violence would be suppressed by military force 


eth April 1919. 

Ambala District. ^ 

Amhala cUy. — An' incomplete hartal. In the evening a meeting protesting 
against the Rowlatt Act 

Rwprr. — Partivl Aartei. G rtain Arya Sarajhls opposed the Sab-DivUiooal 
Oflicer in his efforts to explain tho Ronlatt Act to the jKople. 

Amritsar District. 


vlmn75(ir.— A manuscript notice was affixed to the clock toner calling on tho 
people to " dio and kill.” Complete hartal but no collision ulth police, the orga- 
nizers avoiding anything to justify intervention. 

• / 

Dcra Gharl Khan District. 

Jampar.—Public pcotcRt meeting held, which was attended by Hindu nod 
Muhammadans. 

Ferozepore District. 


Ferorepore cvfy and caiitoHme«t «. — Hartal olwrvod. In tlse morning there was 
a large meeting at which the si>eeclics were directed against the Rowlatt Bill, 

tAbohar and Oidarbaha. — Jfartal observed, and a public meeting was held 
at A^Uar. 


Gujranwala District. 


Alalyarh. — Members-of the Diwan fami'y, descendants of the Mnltan rebel 
Disvan ilolraj, with other Ilindn'T went round the bazaars inducing Bhop.kccpcrs 
fo close their shops. In the erening a meeting nos held hut Bpceches were moder. 
Ate. 

Guiramcala . — Complete hartal ob'-erved with meetings at which tnisrtnttacTita 
tion of the Rowlatt Act was imluatriously earriwl on. 


Ilafizahad . — A partial harlal obscrrcil ami in the evening meeting held, at wbief, 
speeches against the Rowlatt Act were delivered. ' ^ 


Ratnna^ar. — Hartal obscrveil. 

5A«iTAKpi/ra . — Hartal and a protest meclius of Hindus and ifulwraniada 
jrarirobod. — Efforts of Hindus to force a hartal frustrated by prominent Moh m 

Gordaspur District. 

Batnia, Dhariiecl, Dinanaanr, Gnrda^pur, Pathanlvt and Sifianmir « 

Mrfol observed. J r t compiofe 


-•l/iieol, hTodi'an and Sahal . — .\ partial Aortal observed. 

• Gorgaoa District. 

Bailah-jarh . — ^Under pressure from Delhi a fcrtal was started »i 
about two hours. ’ ®baadone^j a 
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Farttlabad — [{arlal wag observed for two daya» 

Paficaf — /fartalobamcd MceUng gvas held and collection raised for defence 
of tliosc who might ho prosecuted in tins connection 

Jietcen — Ilarlal observed The people were restless and moved aboutun 
cronds The station was \i 9 ited and refreshment rooms forced to close <■ 

Hissar District 

Bhixeanx cxiy — Complete hartal and a mass meeting Some poraons went about 
in mourning garb, carrying black flags 

Il\€sar city — Complete hartal A meeting was held in the mormng to protest 
ftgainst tboHowlatt Act Anothcrmrcting was held in the evening to oiler prayers 
for the withdrawal of the Act, and speeches wort also delivered 

//ansi -City — Attempts made to promote a hartal but no results was reached 

^ Hoshtarpnr District 

Nofhiarpur — General hartal was observed but some shops continued to siipplj 
tegular enstotnera m an unobtrusive manner In the afternoon a public meeting: 
protesting against the Roulatt Act was held, at which the attendance was inrly 
large, and speeches, misrepresenting the Rowlatt Act, were delivered One speaker 
mads inflammatory reference to the Delhi riot Tfie ondience n 03 quiet Hartal 
’ was observed in most towns and larger villages near tow ns 

Jhang District 

Ohtniot — An abortive attempt at hartal 
iSXorfvt— Another attempt at hartal stopped 

Jbelum District 

Jhelum ci/y — Complete hartal, and in the evening a protest meetup 
JollaadiiT Di<tRct 

JulUindtir City, I\au.anshahr, Danya and Jlahon '^Hartal observed Mass 
meetings and speeches against the Rowlatt Act 

Karaal District 

ffarnnl — Hartal observ cd -f- 

Panipal — ^Unsuccessful attempt to observe hartal 

• Lahore District 

LaJlore — (Events described in this Report ] ^ 

Ludblaiia Disliict 

Lvdimna —A E^ncral MrM and in tlio evening n meeting nt the Eudhn \nla. 
Ghat Hartal also observed at Ivbanna nod Sahnewal 

lyallpnr District 

Oo?m —A pleader from Lyallpur and some local Arj a Samajists tried to organize 
a ^nrfat but failed 

Jctrantcala ^Attempts were mado to piomoto a fiarfal and subscriptions were 

collected for the famihes of the “Delhi marUr»*’ 

Lijallpr/r ctltf — A f,encral hartal ww o!*«rrvcd nil daj The District Con^rcs-s 
Committee held a public tnecliog m the evening at which resolutions agamvt the 
Act were rocowlrd The behaviour of the crowds was ordcrlv and there was little 
excitement, though there was much misrepresentation of the objects of the Row! ‘tt 

Act- 



Tandljantrola —A RoHaJ tfaa oTg'ini7cd after the arrival o{ the mottung train 
(Sam) which lasted tiU Buoset lias wasinsUgated bj local merchants (mainiy 
Arya bamajiats) who had arnved irom Xahorc 

Toha Tel Singh —There was a public mcctmg.and^a vcr> bnct hatlal at Tola 
Tek Singh orgamzed b\ tii’O local plcidcrs 

Montgomery District 

ChichaucUni —Iho giniung factory and one other factorj stopped work 
Kamaha — Hartal and a protest meeting 

Montgomery city — A complete hartal ohseried ^ 

Maltan District. 

MvUctn City — A hartal v. as obsened at the instance of the Hindu Muhammadan 
■panchayai A large meeting was held outside Pdhi Goto in the evening, at which 
8pctchc3 were directed ogaiUat the Rowlatt Bill 

Muzadargarh District. 

Kot Ada — In the morning a publio meeting was held at which resolutions 
condemning the Rowlatt Act were passed Hindus’ shops were mostly closed* 
and fasting was also observed by some ol the Hindus 

Miizafjargarh town — ^Thc meeting convened by the Secretary of the local branch 
of the >cwilushm League nas held and attended by about 300 people Speeches 
were delivered against the Eowlatt Act A number of shops were closed, but 
there was no procession or other incident of importance 

Rawalpmdt District 

Ranalfindi ci^y— A special meeting of the Khalsa Young Men’s Assoc ation 
woa held protesting against the Itoulatt Act 

Rohtab District 

Bahadi rgarli —Meeting in the evening with an address bj Bandit Tota Ram of 
Aligarh „ 

r JtohlaL ■■~Ilarlal followed bj a meeting in the cvemng Opposition diown lo 
making a bier and digging a grave for the Revd Mr Catylon who had died, tli 
mormng 

Sonepat — Hartal during the day, foUomng bj pubUc meeting jn city Mandi 
Slalkof District. 

StalLot city — Uarlal Shojw were closed, tongas stopped running *q{J r 
eions held but proceeding were ocdcrlj A largo mass meeting held in the ei ^ng 

Simla District 

iSirnfa —Hartal wav obvemed and u meeting was held 


7tli Apnl 1019. 

Amntsar Diitnct 

A»«rjf«ir — rnvftto meeting held to consider theconhm.ation r.r ♦i 

the agitation 

Xlissar Oistnct 

LhucajM euy — A \ vinh -Sa&^o nieeting held, wfet-rcmadditfon ♦ 

llmda Muhimmadan umlj was prcachcU and foehncj ,, ^hcrobi ci-* 

werc expressed “ e Qst the Rowla»t 



Montgomery District 
• Safghara^Ilarlal ob«mc(l 

Multan Dlsinci. r 

Jtnllnn — ^Tlic gcn^r-^l } artnJ ^\h>cll liicl begun on tlic Cth vas continued 

• . « 

8th April 1919. 

Hissar District 

^Bhiuam cily — A Hindu Muhammadan unit> meeting uca held 
S/rfa — Hindu Mohaniimdan meeting to protest against tlio ItowJatt Act 

Jhang District 

' Cktnt'jl — \n endeavour to urange another liarial faded 

Multan District 

ei/y — The general Ttarlal, which Incl begun on the 6th, was continued 
A meeting was formed to arrange for the ‘»cttlcmcnt of all cases by jiancltayal 


9th April 1919. 

Amritsar District 

Amntaar -—The Hindu festival ol Ram Nautm was celebrated by Hindus and 
Muhammadans alike During the procession* instead of cries giving honour to the 
Hindu deities the political shouts of “ HinrfK MtKsalman U jat " and ‘ JlfoAaima 
GanJki ill ;ai ’ were raised but little evidence of activo feeling against Government 
discermblo, though a party of Muhammadans, dressed to represent the Turkish 
Army made somewhat ofTensivo demonstration. In the evening orders were 
received from Government by the Deputy Commissioner for the deportation of 
Dn Kitchleiv and Satyapal . 

Gardaspur District 

Dafala — Fraternisation between Hindus and Muhamniadans during celebration 
of the Hindu festival of Ram Aavmt There was much shouting for Gandhi and 
in Bomo instances the avords Atlah, Ram and Om were impressed on the clothes 
of tile crowd to betoken union 


Karnal Dislnel ^ ^ 

Pfliupdl^ —Celebration of the Rath Jalra at which Ifindus and Muhammadans 
fraternized, and organized demonstration m honour of Gandhi 


lAhore District 

Laltore — The Ram Xaumt procession was ntilwed by the popular IcAd^rs for 
tlio displa} of seditions sentiment* and fraternizatioubctween iiindus and Alimam 
niftdans Lala Duni Chand led ifc on horseback 


i Qurgacn Diitnct 

Pa’utiJ —Mr Gandhi prevented from entenu- Uw Punjab anJ served with an 
order to reude uiUun the Bombay Presidency 


lOtb April 1919. 

Amrltsa- Dwtnet 

AiAiifsnr— fOuthreak dcscnlicd in this Report 



Bhaglanwdta railway stahan on tho Tara Tarin Im'’ was burnt an.1 looted au d 
telegraph hroLcn- An attempt isas made on tho mam lino towards Lahore but wa s 
defeated by fire from the railway pohco guard on the Calcutta mail 

Chhekartn nti^icay slalion — ^Xight attack by a mob of villager? who broVo tho 
anndoin^of tho station and then proceeded to loot a gobds t/am that nas standing 
in tho yard 

^ Gn^aon Distnc* . 

Onrrjaon — Partial hirlal held At night a largo nieetmg was held at which 
it was decided to hold Tinrlal on the next day and on tho last Saturday of every 
month till the IlQwhtt Act was eanc‘'IIed, but tliLs latter suggestion ivas not earned 

out 

2'«ltcaZ — IlariaJ renewed 


Hissar District 

lihiunni all / — An uasiiccossful attempt avas made to hold another harfal 
Jullandar District, 

Jxdlundur — "Vows regarding tho Amntaar disturbances arrived in the evening 
anl caused soni'' ex"itcm‘‘nt * 

Lahore Districi 

tnhoTt — [Outbreak os described m this Heport] 

Ludhiana District 

LiiMiona— -A meeting was held at the Qaisarganj market for the purposes of 
furthering Hindu Jluhammadanunity, of considering the coivstructionof a \ational 
Hall m Ludhiana, and of inviting the provincial conference to Ludhiana in 1020 

Sialkof District 

-SirtUot —-Abdul Hai, a I,ahoro agitator, addressed a meeting 


11th Apnl 1919. 

Amhala District * 

Atnhah ■ — Another harlal attempted but svithout 8ucce«3 A meeting was hold 
in tho evening 

Amntsar District 

Avirilsnr — •'Reinforcemont'i arrived from Tulluiidur Banal of rioters killed on 
10th, took place ivith a large procession. Troops marched throngh the ci^. 


Gaicaawala Distnet 

Ch'thnrlana — ^Protest meeting m 3Iand% mosque attended fy Ilindus and 
itaasalmans ffarfnl urged 

Sangla — 'Meeting held, deciding upon harlal for the nest day 
Gnrdaspur Dislnct 

Gnrda<ipir — ^Tlio Deputv Cornmnsionsr nv^embled aU availabV raembera of 

theloc-al^annhis court intUe {on noon and asked them in view o{ tho sfnonan 

of the situation to come out nnm stakeaWv on tho <5ide of Kw and order 
Teapotvse wa"* hatf KeartM and mon'* instance churlish* Tn the cveninit t1i~„ 
a jomt Tlmdu Muslim meeting at lh“ \manwah mosque ^ 

'' — ' Gnrvaan Distnet 

G irrrion I/ar‘uI contmued Dinln Mnhamualan ^ n ti, 

tuosque ^ ^ Araianwal 



laliorc Distnct. 

JioAur — [Oulbnak dt«cnbctl in tins Report] 

Khm Kamnrailua^ slolicn — Ditmago dcm alout 10 mtn, irajnl} svccjfn 
from Patiii village, -who wiic dmcnoli bj eome local zaminJars 

Lahore — (AlUitarj in the cit} as d^cribcd iQ this Bci»ort ) 0 * 

—Rioting from about 8 to II pjl, some dimago done to tho station. 
Telegraph inrcs cut 

doRo and //arbonspuro — lolcgTaph posU broken and all niros cut foi tvro 
miles ■» 

Rosluarpur Ristnct . ^ 

Uosh\arp\ir — Jreeting to protest against deportation of Mr Gandlu 
jlfulenan — Ilarlal here and at other places m the district 


^ Ludhiana District * 

Lvdhtana — A ni.crt*os held at tit Qfli«arganj n-aikct to prottEt against 

the arrest of Hr Gandhi * 

Lyallpur District. 

Lyallpur aty reported to be verj restless, and the distnct congre«8 comnutteo 
active wth protest propaganda Barlal decided for 13th 


Multan District 

Jlfifhan— Intho morning the Commissioner assembled at Lis house a meeting 
of military and cm! officers, fai«ts and pleaders to wlom he explained the RoWlatt 
Act and colled on them to alJoi excitement and prevent disorder Sci eral pleaders 
undertook to endeavour to dissuade the people /rom violence or uieoiisHtutionol 
action, and Tverc accordingly penuillecl lo Loid n public mtetnv that aiternoon in 
the city The hartal still continued In the atterncon a di'orderly procession of 
about 600 people proceeded to morclethrougb tl e city but noa persuaded to join 
tlie permitted meeting This was orderly, the speakers, ivluje eympitlusing uith 
opposition to the Rowlatt Rill and expressing vdoimtton of Gand&, urged abs 
iiocnce from disorder or sedition Strike threatened on railway 

MuzaSargarh District 

Mitsa^argarh — Porters calling for hartal were posted in tbo city 
Rart^alpindi District 

i?c«o/p»in7i City — ^Railway work'! op employ tea threatened io go on strike, but 
BCtion^cems to have been duo only to the non reteipl of their pav , 

Rolitak Distnct 

Sert —Hartals held, said to be after pressure from Della 
Simla District 

Simla —A meeting v as held to protest ngaii&t the order detaining Jfr Gandhi 


13th Apnl IfllO 

AmbaJs Distnct 

Amlala canloi iwcw/ — ( tnij Mu larfal in the badar l>a2'ir, paid lo J e due to 
coiamercia] prt^suro from Delia and Lvlort In lie afternoon a large pulhc 
-meeting m the *5-u1ar I5aiar at uliith one or two ^trJ < bjrctionablc n'solutioii.'i 
wre paased 

Harara riot k> a -'All telegrvi>li wire* cut rear lids station -(North 'Wc^te ro 
Railway ) 
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, « Amntsar District 

Amrilsar — [Shhtary at Jallmnwnla Bagh aa described lu Ptport J 

Seditious Meetings Act applied to district Notices issued by Oenerd Cora 
manding, Amritsar, prolubiting egress from the city and forbidding resident-* to 
Icavd their houses at mgbt 

* Guiranwala District 

Ckuharkhana — Lectures given at the Bauallu fair incited pcojic to dimigc 
railnay lint 

Ovjranu'ola — A meeting of the local leaders at which it is alleged that a definit 
decision was arrived at to repeat the incidents of Lahore and Amntsar 

Gurdaspnr District 

Pathankot — Ilartal 

, Telegraph wires cut between Batala and China and Jamtipnra and between 
Gurdaspur and Dhanwal 

Gurgaon District 

Txtoz'par, Nagxnn nrtrf — Ilarlal observed under outside pressure 

Fdlual — Ilartal discontinued dunng the day 

Taoru — /fartal observed under pressure from Gurgaon A local agitator gave 
lectures directed against tho Rowlatt Act 

Uansi — A meeting took place at which Mr Gandhi s message was read and 
Kartal was projjosed but no action followed 

Hissar District 

II\s$ar — //artflt again observed but it broke down towards evemng Amass 
meeting was held m the overuog in tho Idgah which was moderate in tone and helpetl 
to quiet the situation At this meetiog the Prosidcnt of the local Arya^amaj 
was called to tho pulpit 

SiTsa —The Ilindnslam lllthadt Sabha was- formed 

ToAana— A meeting held m tho DharmsaJa in tho evening Ilarlal projiostd 
and a lecture gi\en on Hindu Moslem umt> 

Shiu'axii — Ilarlal announced but fell through 

Juliuodur Distnet 

JuUundtr canlonmevls — Tire in a military office 

Jbang Distnct 

Jhang Maghiana — ^Lojal meeting ol Mubimraadans \ 

Kangra District 

Kangra — A cir ular letter was issued to all inlportant persons in tl e oiatnct 
directing tl em to take action to pro erse the peace if necessarv and to contradict 
false rmnoura Losal rcpl cs were rccened fiom all 

Eamal District 

Panipat — Hindus and Aluhammadaiw fratcriuzed again and proposed to sett’ 
Hindu Muhammadan afiaus bv a Communal law Tbea levied a contn' iVien 
on a shopkeeper wl o had not obseiaed th»* hartal 

Slahahal — \ complete hartal was» seraed 

• Lahore Distnc* 

jAxhoTt — Harlat continued 4notl er meetin*' of the leadere was called bv the 
Butbonties The Seditious Sfcetings Act was proelaiired in tho< i^tnct and »?»cm 
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1 li£-? of more than fen persons were prohikitrd Wliofc^tloand retail liquor shop» 
voro ctb«pd An attempt wan made by the eroml to *prt tho raihray guards t» 
f?tnko Organization of ailkgo patrols on ndtnavs and night patioU in the civil 
station begun by tbo antbonties 

Khfm Karan roilimv sfafion — ^Tolcgraplt insulators stolen jj 

Kaatir and Khcm Aoran -—■Wires cut betneen these places 
Khem Karan and OJiartala — ^Wircs cut bctircrn those pUces. 

^lamhala — 'Meeting held at Bai<alht fair and people urged to help Amritsar 
'(ra{ja?t railwaij —Sfation sacLctl and burnt mostly by people from Jfani 

hala and Nanvar whore seditions meetings had been held , an armoured tram was 
derailed 'Wires were cut and the bno breached in sereral places 

Lyallpur District 

Jaramialfl — A. petition writer returned lo Jaramvala from Delhi and tned to 
organise a coercive harldl on the next dav HIs propaganda was strongly anii 
Bntish m form 

L allpar—A general haiinl was observed, necompamed bj open frafemuation 
of Hindus and Muhammadans Attempts to hold public meetings were frustrated 
by tho authorities but towardv the evening ctow^ in the ba^-ftr beenmo unruly 
and some coercion was applied bv them lo shops which attempted to open "Some 
small riQta occurred Posters and notices advocating continued strike and espres* 
ing hatred of British and Qovemmont appeared , some of them appear lo have 
been duo to students arriving from the Lahore eolfegos Towards niglit the crowds 
bi^amo distinctly host le and were with difficulty preyeuted from becoming an 
angry mob * - 

Multan Distnct 

Vuhon eitv — ^The hartnl. begun on tho lltb continued till the eveumg A 
meeting was held outside the city at Bawa Safra at which speeches against the 
Rowhtt Act wore delivered Shops were partially opened for the Smsakht fair 

Idth April ISIS 

Ambala Distnct 

2Ianima)Ta — Harlat organized mainly bv Arva Samajiats had partial success 
Demonstration against the Rowlatt Act collapsed at the last moment. 

Amritsar District \ 

aUricV Vv “Cuts X’AKge.c.f Mlai.bAwal 

WT3 dispersed 

Jagdeo Khurd — A hodv of some ?0-men attacked and wounded several shop 
keepers but were beaten off bv the villagers 

Tarn Taran — A sviApathctic hartal but ftrnval of British troop® averted pos 
sihl© d'ncer Telegraph wires cut between this and Jandoke and Gholwar 

Manantcttla — Telegraph wires cut between thfa and Irantsar 

PrtU anl Karor — ^Telegraph wire between these pIiCM cut 

^ Bhawslpnr State 

JJahau>alnaffar — Strifes by railway officials telegraph wires cut 

Gujrauwala District 

Ahaljarh — <^hopa opened as usual Int about 0 A U ’ on nena regarding tho 
Knanr and other disfuthanres hemg rercitrd tho crowd formt'd a procession and 
ofiforcecl a hartal threatening to burn f ictoncs of tho«o who refuied to join Tho 
laob djd no damage 
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Chultarlana . — Demonstrations on the station platform on arrival of trains 
Telegraph wires cut. ■* • 

Gxijranwnla . — (.Outbreak as de-iicribcd in this Deport '] 

Hafizahad. — Harial, ns previously arrantred. A croud assembled outside tlio 
town and proceeded to the station where at the goods shed speeches openly ad^isim; 
rebellion uore made. A passenger train steamed into the station and T iotitcnan 
Tatam with a small boy who was travoUinp m it.naTrouly escaped being killed by 
tho mob ' but were saved by the plucky action of two or three Indian centlomcn. 

Moman — Tho station burnt and looted by mob of villagers. 

. Snngla . — Tho Calcutta mail stoned while Idnving the station. 

Sheikhupura. — TIarial again observed, shops bcinc forcibly closed and Jangar 
Jehanns opened. Distant signal damaged, railway and postal telegraph wires cut. 

Waztrahad . — Nows regarding the Gulranwata riots spread and local agitators 
exhorted people to ohserve harinl. In the afternoon a Hindn-MuhsmmatUn meet- 
ing heldat the Jama Jllaajidatwhieh tho Prcsident,nllindn aril oMirrs dcn'^n-’ccd 
tho Rowlatt Act and preached hartal. After dark groups marched through the 
etreeta singing inflammatory ballads. 

Gnirat District. — '' 

Oujrat . — Two manuscript notices inciting to mutiny were noBtccl up in the 
bazar, - About 2 A.jf a band of Bauakht revellers returned from Wa?irabad shout- 
ing for Gandhi, Muhammad Ali, etc. Hartal was observed. 

. Jalalpwr JaWnii. — Meeting held to arrange harial for the next diy. 

^ ' durdaspnr District. 

Aliwal and. .ffanjur.— Wires cut and 000 feet wire stolen between these places 
Dhariwal and JCanjwr.— -Telegraph wires cut and several hundred feet wire 
stolen between these places. 

Ourdaspur , — Orders undef the Punjab Patrol Act issued for the patrolling of 
railway lines in th" district. ^ 

Pa(hankol.—An attempt mode to damage the railway by firing permanent-way 
sleepers near the station. 

*?<3iial.— Telegraph wires cut. 

Gurgaon District.' 

yuh . — Knrtal continued but ceased the next dav. 

• Karnal District ' 

TJianesar — Efforts to form Hindo-Muhammadan panchayal to settle cases. 
Htssar District, 

Tohana — Tfarlal in the town and Mandt Strike at Jakhal and Tohano rail- 
way stations, said to beorganizedby emissaric'* fromDelhl who came on t-fd Rohtak. 

- Jbanc District. 

Jhang Haahtatia — A Huidu-Muhammidan meeting ronrened to express 
loyalty was dis‘;olved in disorder owing to the behaviour of a VaCil, supported by 
. some Lahore students, who endeavoured to provoke the i>olice. 

Jhelum Distric*^. ^ 

Jhehim — The Dcmitv Comni?««ioner summoned the leading men in the morn- 
ing at tho Town Hall and explained tbd Rowlatt Act, xepuesting them to 
m averting hartal, and as the result of this, the second hartal decided upon the 
previous day, was abandoned. 
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All unsuccessful ittompt to Kot Ore lo tJio nilwaj station was made nt 
ftpparcntlj by some railwaj clerks 

. Jnllondur District. ; > 

JtjKwndtir — Committeo of tbo Pros mem! Couferenco postponed tlieir meeting 
becATiso of tho arrest m Lahore of th&ur chairman (Lala Harktalian Lai) and other 
important delegates 

jEiXtlioro District 

Lahore — Deportation of Pandit Pam Bliaj Datt, I.ala Harkisliah Lai and Lata 
Duni Cliand City quiet, though necessary precautions uere taken The per; 
aistcnt attompta to deter railway trorksliop emplojecs from attending their work, 
wore onl^ frustrated by employing jtoJict with fixed baj-oncts to disperse crowds 
at the workmen's trains Tho telegraph traffic with Amritsar was again 
interrupted 

Control of p-itrol and requisitioning of motor cars for militarj purposes begun. 

Ko* Badha Kishan — Stones thrown at tho 17 Up Trnm 

Wagah and A'ltart — ^Telegraph nircs at these stations cut 

Qhartala and Path — Wires cut between these places 

PadAano — An assembly met by beat o^dtuIn and there was a general feelinz' 
of unreal in Tillages along the Amritsar line 

L^atlpar District 

Oo}ra —Efforts were made to start a hartal Hmdus met at the cremation 
grounds m tho morning and joined hands with tho klubammadane at tho Id^h 
afterwards A Muhammadan was elected President of a Hindu meeting The 
missionary of the Church Mtssiou Society was forced to learo Cojra, after being 
warned that his house, the Church and other public buddings of the toum nere to 
be burnt 

Jaramcala —A meeting wns orgaoircd, folloned by a cof:Tci\o Jtarfal l>ts]os’a) 
propaganda of in antt British tjpe ^ra8 u«ed and a Muhammadan was asked to 
preside orer a meeting in the PAaibirdatmm 

iyaffpMf— Tho Afirtrtl begun on the day previous m the eitj continued Mem 
bors of the Bar and petition writers sent on sttAe and did not attend the courts 
More definite attempts w ero made to excite tho agricultural classes and the posters 
took a more v lolent form , it was considered advisable to collect tho Europeans at 
the Rallying Post, while some cavalrv eowars arrived from neighbouring cavalrj 
farms Attempts to hold public meetings in the morning were frustrated, but m 
tho afternoon a big public meeting was got up in the Idgah at which tho prbceed 
mgs threatened to become vioJent, but tho presence of tho Deputr Commissioner 
with a few cavalry sowars had a beneficial effect A committco vras formed to decide 
vrhethcr tbo hartal should be continued or not, and during the dij strenuous at 
tempts were made to induce Govermnent servants to go on strike 


Hisnnali Distnet 

Kvndian — ’Meeting of railway employees to arrange alnko interrupted by 
weather - 

* MontRomery Dutricl , 

J/onljjomcn/* raifu'av sbi/ion — Milita^ guvrd ported as there was much talk of 

striking among the railvvaj staff 

Oirtra — \a nbortiroattenipt made lo dirail Iriinii hv plvring a loo^e coapJing 
on the lino near thii station » 

* MnlUn ^trlc‘ 

Multan city— ^^hllp cxcitcmct.t m the eitv showed elcn* of nbntin'*, unrest 
among tho railwa> staff made its appettmner 
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Samasatla.—\n tho lorenoon llic raflwAy ataC slnitk. bignala v^evc divmapccL 
and Ickgranb wires Meie'cnt, but the loyal stall were ithle to communicale with 
Multan by tclopUonc. Stall resumed work in the evening. 

' Rawalpindi District. 

Ilatealpindi cdy.— Seditious notices were found, calling on the people to rise 

during tho night. ‘ i . t 

’ - Rohtak Dtslttcl, 


JJa?«idMrffcirA.— Attempt by a joint tnob of rioters front the Umdi and railway 
staff to damage a railway heidgo and wreck a mail tram. The cry of the mob was 
"Break up tho bridge ; the rule of tho Knglish has disapperired." 

ItoUaks—OHet of enrolment as spccLal constoblea mode by the Dopnty Commis- 
sioner to members of the Hindu-Muhammadnn Committee and refused by them. 


Sialkot District.' 

^ioU-oi.— Meeting of agitators at Toilinton Park. Tojograph wires cut between 
Siaikot and Wazirabad. Railway steiko threatened. 


16th April 1919. 

^ * ■ Amritsar District. 

District proclaimed under section 15 o! the ToUcc Act. 

/ImriVsar.— Martial law proclaimed. . 

^ Oajranwala District. 

District proclaimed uruler section 13 of the Police Act. 

Application of Seditious Meetings Act to district. 

AfcofffarA.— A meeting arranged to pramolc Kindu^JInhatnmadan uwty fell 
through as leading Muhammadans refused to join. A mob cut all telogroph 
smashed 75 insulators, broke eigoa! lamps and attcj.ptcd to burma bridge. 

, Chvharkhana^'Xha American missiona^’’s house and hospifal burnt and looted 
Tolpgr.aph >rircs cut ; railway linos torn up and tivo caml bridges damaged by fire. 
Station bumfand looted; train d.vmag^ and looted, station staff assaulted at 
m'ght; rioters from outlying vilJages proceeded to liold up troin and loot Maniii’ 
but were dispersed by gunJiro from Armoured train. • 

(Ju^rantrafrt.— Some 23 persons known to have been among the leaders, wTre 
am-sted. 

Ilafizalad. — llartdl again obserred. Jlob prerented from damaging a culvert ' 
but it damagcd'tho distant signal oimI cut all rriTCS and smashed HO insulators. 
Two menwero arrested, andon these two being taken to tho ToftsiZ, a mob collected 
and stoned the building, hut dispersed on tho police firing into the air. 

S^nrjla , — All railway telegraph wires cut between ChicJioke Mailian and Sangla 
liill on tho Lyallpur and I.<ihorc line. Pour hundred and fifty insulators broken 
and posts damaged. Station attacked by mob ; all wires cut and insulators smashed. 

* Uaiirahad. — [Outbreak as described in this Report.] 

and insolalor, betneen thN and 

Oardaspur District. ‘ . * ' 

Tibr ! — ^IVires cat anil 200 feet stolen near Tdiri. 


^ Guirat District. 

a ‘ mml, imposed moAly ot ,-oaflB, «,!- 

tie aiis^ion Ili^h Scbobl, damaging some furniture and assaulting 
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liie tc-^chor? Thf* Zamt7t'h}ra Stbool Anfl tlie Govrrimjtnl Jjjgh School clc^fed'- 
before niTiTal of crowd In the ercmng the crowd proceeded to the railway 
and destroyed the telcgnpli and telephone injttruments and farmfaro and burnt 
thoTecoriU,thoj wcredispcpHcdonbeingfitcdonby the police , no no were wounded 
but fie\cn arrests wore mado on the spot 

Jfilalpur Jallon —An enforced ^arfo^ olHcrvcd and crowds paraded town wilh 
usual shoitta about 3Ir Gandhi and (he Rowlatt Bill Tlie teJegraph wires were 
cut in two places in (he evening 

Kunjah — attempt at hartal (ailed 

Jfafaijrof — 4 meeting held »n the dharamaata at which an inllanimatorj lecture 
against the Rowlatt Bill was d‘'hrered It was decided to observe hartal and hold 
another meeting the nevt daj , wlso to start a nilwaj strike A crowd proceeding * 
to tbo railway station to enforce a strike, was turned back by titjojis, and di«pex<5ed 
without casualties 

JJosuI — Engineering College students refused to attend lecture^ A meeting 
•of canal ofRcials was held in the mosque, at which Hindus attended, and prayers 
were offered for repeal of EowJatt Act and for unity ^ 

* ♦ 

^ Rissar District 

Dabttah- Hartal in the ulfawdi A meeting was also held and lectures and 
speeches delivered • " 

, Boshiarpnr District . 

Oarhduvala —Ifartal ohseiacd and meeting held ^ 

Hoahiarpur — A military detachment amvod from Jnlhindur 

JnUondor Distiact ' • 

•Valodaf ShahLot and MaMpur — Hartal olioerved 

Dliudial and Chakteal — ^Attempts to promote hartal broke down because Aliibam 
madans refused to join 

Jbelum District 

Jhelum — Seditious notices posted 'Attempt to bold hartal failed 
District proclaimed under section 15 of (he roliee Act 

Lahore District 

Inhere — Hartal continued eaT© in the Buburh's Proclamation issued declaring 
martial Jaw thiougbont iho district lb© firsyt martial Jaw regulations issued bv 
Colonel loJinson, Commanding Labor© Cinl Area Curfew ojtler enforced and 
tailors u«cd. for assisting the hartal were supprotised 
Kol Hadha Kishan — A train Moned 

Chhajit;/! Vouiia— Wires cut and timber obstructions placet! on the railway 
bne . • 

Hangfiah ami Padn —Two gra«i« form stacks burned 

Lyalipur District 

—Hartal began, and the Zaddarnaa flouted by the ptoic'^ional and trad 
ing elapses when he tritd tomdoDtaudesiJaintho Bowlatt Act 

Lyoffpiir —Ilarlal continued at Ljollpur but n few ohops opened m the evening 
A fresh crop of seditious poster were obseracd 

Gojra ~~ \ coercive hartal 1 egsu, nccompamed by niifi British demonstrations 
TJje < rowd aa^ited the railway station, where the refreshroent vemlor was mobbed, 
and forced to stop work borne of the crowd climbed up into Ibo engine of the 
Khaneuwl tram niul wide n our«l to penuade the endne driver not to tale on the 
tram. Therpua->afuiieralprOrcs»jonofUieRpwJittActj«thcJ/o»Lftcconipanjcd 

by a bhek fltv 
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Dhnlnn Smtjh r(ttlu‘n / ^Uiftoit in tl»A mnrninsi tluj pfitjon 

ft Tftol. -nhich bvtrnpd tliPofTirn niid loofcl affcr ha^^n2, dimnjtfajwdrt 

proviou^ burned ft ruhvav bndpe dawigcd t!io permanent wn^, and ent lleW’* 
graph wirM in several phc's * 

0«;rf«n«Yilft — "NrAtlial 1 u\ proclaimefl over Urn dHtriet and Scdifioiia ’'leclifig* 
Act apjdlMl 

Jln/i drtf? — *^ 110 p<! opened nsiinl and no further disturbanee occurred 

'Vaelihilt and Mart 11* — Wire rut 

Maman — Itailwav sta*mn looted and 1 umt ftud all tcicpraph vnrM cut 
SatifjJa — A militarj* de<iertrr reocueil from cH^fo^Iv and the nnhtary wcort 
assaulted Murderous attach hy TTarnam *?mRh on Sir Male Telepraph Inspector 
M night tlio Baroha villa^crj cut the telegraph ware n the Laliore lino 
Htftrnhnd — Amsts of certain leaders ivera effected 


Gujiat District 

Qu)Tnt — Shops opened Buhlic meetings and processions prohibited under tjic 
'Policb Act * 

Jal/tlpiir Tadan —^Hartal eontinn'‘d M^htle members of-.tfio muiucinal com 
mittce and other leading men were disoussinc measures to stop trouble the croird 
insisted on them mining in the moiiminc and shgl tlv damaged tlif furniture of the 
’duninpftl Hall ■«■} ere the diseussion wav held Crowd then proceeded to damage 
■’ilissiorr School and mado some police constables remove their paerrts 

JitahJnml — ireetin" at the mosfjiio attended bv Hindus At night the tele 
graph wires Trero rut tl o distant eignsl lamps were removed Kells were ”{"Yn/ 
which caused the derailment of a tram the nevt morning resulting m the wsa o 
(m> hres 

Gurdasnnr District . 

Pathanlot —A lighted torch was thrown nt an English lady ndiog in a ni 
ear 

Ihanc Disfnet Jhnng and 

Jhantj Maahiana — TheiaiUvav telegraph commouical on betwee 
Suhhaga temporarily interrupted but wires were not cut 


^ '"r'Ltwn .. Ih- 

Kala —A p.assenc'er tram derailed near *’‘7 „ ,oq ^ras to wreeV a troop train 
of a rail ri\ noms rai wav men whose appircnr im 
expeptecl from Rawalpindi , » 

^ ifarfal and 7>rotc3t Tneetias^ 

Chakteal —"yiee mg too-< place to arrange 


jollnotl 

Tull (ndur~-A number of wires out 


IT District 

and insnlatora broken juat outside canton 


Nalolar and Jha\alh tW Bhc™ «''■> P'«™3 

fctditiOM Meet nga Act oitcnW to Jollunilar 
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VallQka awl Qh-analg — Wires between ca* 

Chhanga Ilanga and Poltoh — Telegraph* wires mterrupted foront mile bctisccn 
these plaees 

Premnagar — ^Wires cut 

Lahore — Third and intermediate class bookings stopped Pej.istraiion begun 
of agents, touts, etc , of pleaders who -were forbidden to leave Lahore without per 
iQit RoU calls of DA V College were begun four times a daa at the UrndhuEb 
Hall Owners of propertv made responsible for the prescr\ ation of r^oticcs ported 
thereon Carr} mg of laihxa in Lahore Civil Area forbidden 

Bshawalpur State 

Bahav^alnagar — The disaffected roilwaj strilcrs nere turned out of railwaj 
preemets by military and traffic a/as resumed 

Ly'*Ilpar Dislrlct 

Gojra — ^The hartal was resumed and dislojal demonstrations repeated after 
avhich the shops were opened 

Lifallpur district — Disaffection began to spread to villages The c-yial tele 
graph Wire was cut in Mavza 2G3 R B , nmt miles from Laallpur There vas a 
seditious meeting in jlfawro Khiala Kalan, some nme miles from Lyallpur 

Lyallpur — Some troops arrived at Lyallpur but a portion of them had to bo 
sent off at once to save Sangla station from tho mob which burnt Chuharl hano, 
Homan and Dhaban Smgbwala station® the night before The news of the outrages 
on the Sangla Shahdara line cau«cd considerable excitement Tho liarial was 
temporarily suspended at LyaIIpur,,but there was a ncii crop of scditjous notices 

Ludhiana District 

Lndhxana -—Another hartal, though no» complete os most of tho shops m WaLe 
field Ganj, a new quarter of the town remained open Tho meeting hpld at tho 
Bndhn NalaGhatpassed resolutions protesting agamst the oxclus on of Hr Gandhi 
from the Punjab 

Mianwah District 

Kxxndxan — Railwaystation staff stnl e ended on arrival of a small detachment 
of troops 

Ilawalpmdi District 

Ratmljnnix cil f — Seditious pamphlets posted 

Slalkot Distnct 

Siallot — Secret meeting held at the bou®e of a pleader Anonymous notices 
inciting to violence and extolling the Gujranwala rioters, were posted up Two 
fish plates remoacd from a railway line 


17th Apnl 1919. 

Ferozepore Di'lnct 

District proclaimed under *ection 16, Police Act 

Tero epore —Some scdit ous posters were found ix)=tcd in o..j t 

circulned in the neighbourhood « tea in tbe city and facing 

Giijrat Disfnct. 

District proclTim‘'d under section ISofthe Police Ac* 

Jalalpur Jallan — Shops began to reopen* 



Guranwala Dwtnci ^ 

Malahml — Xrooj s am; cd * * 

Ou)rann>ala — ^SodiUoue Maotings Act proclaiwctl 

Gardaspar Oifitnct 

District proclaimed under section Ifi of Police Act 
_ Oardo'ipur — Iclci,rv|ili ^^iro Letuecn Chhma and Dlnmal cut canal tele 
graph 'iviro between Kulat Kalan and Konjur cut, i,200_^feet of wire retcoved 
Canal wixo at Gharjikot cut, 200 feet of wire removed 

Gurgaon District 

Ourgam — ^District proclaimed under Bectioii 16 Police Act 

dbelum District ^ 

District proclaimed under aoction 16 of the Police Act 
Ciinl'wal — Propo ed h(irlal and protest mectine abandoned owing to mterven 
tion of the authorities 

, Jullnndnr Dutnet * 

Bir P\nd and Lttran near ^alvdar — Telegraph wires cut at these two places 
Jul]««d«r ~Djstrictdoi-brctlunderseeiion 16of the Police Act- VJJage guards 
posted on railway lines and Zatldars and other loading men made special constables 
for patrollmg 

tahoro Dutncl 

JaUo and Harbaitspura -rAn attempt made to derail trams between these two 
stations 

- Chkan^a Manga and Paltoh —Railway telegraph wire cut 
’Ohandla and Path — \Vire3 cut 
Kaauf — ^Arrests continued 

Jjaliore — lilartial law orders issued for sliups to open but they bad begun to 
open before the orders were dutributcd Unrest began to subside. Dadsliahi 
mosetue closed to public 

niuttan Distnrt 

MtUan cili' —Subscriptions being liollccted to finance agitatton District 
declared under Seditious Aleetings Act 

LyaJlpur District 

Zijrdipur ci/y— Seditious Meetings Act proclauued More troops arrived in 
Lyallpur Ihe Ji-artal was resumed m the citj A stack of Ji 000 maundi Mi sa 
belonging to Government worth Jls 50 000 wis burnt 

I/gaJlpur distnet — A seditious meeting was held in Khiala Kalan to which 
©missaxiesfrom nciLhbouring villages colonized by ilQOjha Jot Sikhs from ^ninlsar 
were called The meotm was also attended bv reprcaentwtnca from Djallpur 
eicy Plana for looting and burning of Government bmldmgs etc , at Lyallj ur 
wtro discussed 

Galh — A party from Ljullpur proceeded to Jhumra and though thrj f iiJcd to 
gam adherents m tlio town, thej rctumcdtoLjnllpuc bj road bre iking tclograj b 
Insulators and cutting telegraph wires ne «r Gutti m rot/lt 

Alhaapur — Telegraph nJres'^ut and posts uprooted near Af basj ur station 

SIiKuwab Dwfnt* 

Daud hhtl rathenp ala ion — TtJrgr pb wires cut on tl e Jmo towanli Mcs-sciv 
A Btrikc leader arrested 
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ItQdhiaQa District. 

Ludhiana. — District proclaimed imdcr BcctioQ 16, Police Act. 

Samralo. — Hartol observed. 

. Ra\valpindi District. 

^awaiptWt.-— District proclaimed under section 16 of Police Act, 1801. 

Qu^ar Khan . — ^Telegraphic lines interrupted. ' 

. Rohtak District. 

KohtaTi . — District proclaimed under section 15, Police Act. Leaders of Hindu- 
Muhammadan Committee vramed by Deputy Commissioner. 

Shahpnr District. 

BKtra . — Attempts made by atodeuts to hold unity ‘meeting in mosque. Pro- 
minent Muhammadans refused to allow it. 

, Sialkot District. 

' District proclaimed under section 15 of the PoHco Act. 

Bialhoi, — A feeble and abortive attempt to fire the city post office was made fcv 
some bad characters and boys. ^ 

18th April 1919. 

Fetozepore District. 

(Mr. Gandhi advises the suspension of civil disobedience.) 

An iron gradient post was placed on the lino between Mabbu and Butewala 
railway stations. ^ 

Gulianwala District. * 

Atifaift.— The Assistant Superintendent of Police with a party of British aoi 
diets and police arrested all those concerned In the burning of the patwuri’s record* 
two days previously. . 

Gurdaspur District. ^ 

Chiihan. — Canal wire cut. 

Chhina and Dhariicdl. — Wires cot between these places. 

"" Hoshiarpur District. 

XJna. — An unsuccessful attempt was made to hold hartal. 

JuIIundur District. 

Husainahad (near NaJeodar). — Wire cut. 

Sidhwan -flag station {near Nahodar ). — Burned down, but doubtfni u 
due to outside agency. - was 

Eamal District. 

Pantpal. — Considerable excitement prevailed owing to Delhi intri u " ' 
Faiehpur (near Pandri). — A meeting was held at which a speaker a a ' 
people advising them toJoUow Mr. Gandhi’s footsteps. ^doregggjj 

Kaithal . — Observance of Aartaf.doringwhich a mob of about ino 

and Muhammadan boys, visited the railway station, and after failm Hindu 

slafl to strike, smashed a few lamps and window panes. l*iduce the 

Karnal. — A body of cavalry arrived from Meerut followed th 

detachment of infantry. The cavalry after marching through V ^ 
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LaHtoa — Vi‘?itcd by an unknown SEuhammadin, baro footed and bare headed 
wbo convened a meeting of Hmdus and Muhammadans, whom ho informed that the 
people of Dcllil had feivca up cow killmg and urged to follow Delhi s example and 
promote Hindu Moslem unity Healao toIdliisaudiencethattbeDelhlpeopIehad 
vowed to remain baro beaded and baro footed till Mr Gandhi was set at liberty 
Pitndn — An unsuccessful attempt at hartal 

Lahore District 

Lahore city — Majority of shops opened by martial law order Students of 
Sanatan Dharra Collego arrested for tearing down martial law noticea Martial 
law tribunals appointed 

Lyallpur District. 

LyallpHT — On the receipt of report of danger at Moman Kanjan station it was 
visited bj an armoured tram The hartal finally collapsed at Lyallpur A gang 
of vilhgcra from Chat 160, Gogera Branch, a village colonized by Sfanjha Jat Sikh 
colonists, camo out at night and tried to wreck the Ime between Toba Tek Singh 
and Janiwala, overturning telegraph poles and cutting wires Most of the^e were 
triced by the police next mornmg, and induced to surrender 

Oat(\ and Chat JhxLtnra — Insulator broken ■” 


Mnliaa Dlsfnct. 

2Jultan — ^The application of the Seditious Meetings Act to the district was 
proclaimed 

Rohtak District ^ 

Sonepat —Mass meeting fixed for this date was abandoned owing to the s-’tion 
taken warn leaders 

Patiala State 

Bonau —Wires cut between this and Shabaarb 

Shabpttf Ois'nct ^ 

Sargodha —A fire, which did some damage, occurred on the railway platform 
but was probably not due to incendiarism 

Smikot Distnet 

Begowila — Telegraph wires cot. 

19tb Apnl 1919 

Ambsla District 

.4mha1a eanlonmenis— Store hamt m the regimental lines depot, 1 34th Sikh 
Pioneers 

Gnitanwala Oistncf 

d/urtdie— Wire cut 

Qofrat Oufnet 

Gujrat — Martial law proclaimed in the district. 

Ourdaspnr Distriet 

Ddftousu nwi — ^Thirteen miles from Pathankot wires cut andpos* broken. 
Bosbiarpitr District 

IIcih\arpuT — Meeting held to promote llmda Muhammadan qmt^, 

Lahore Oiatnc* 

Kasur — Porty more arrests made 



Valloha and Manthala. — Canal wircijut and 300 feet wire stolen between. 


Lyallpot District, 

Lyallfur. — The moveable column arrived in Lyallpur. 

Janiwala and Tola Teh Sinyh. — ^All wires cat at three separate spots between 
tbe33 places ; insulator broken ; posts ujrootcd. , 

Rawalpindi District. 

Batcalpindi cantonments. — Notices posted and fire occurred in goodg-shed, but 
otigin of this doubtful. 

•Shabpur District. 

Sargodha. — A fire at railway station, origin doubtfuj. 

' Sialkot District. 

Sialkot. — Wires cut between Sialkot and Wazirabad 

20th April 1919. 

• ‘ Guigaon District. 

Ritean.— Visited by Surendca Nath, from Delhi, subsequently convicted under 
the Defence of India Act. 

Kangra District. 

OKakki firvdgc.— Telegraph witca cut ou the Patbankot-Nurpur road, 

Lahore District. 

iafiore.— -Several prominent rioters were arrested and martial law orders lor 
surrender of arms issued. 

A'flswr.— Arrests continued. 


Lyallpur District. 

Zya/ipt/r.—Punltive measures and arrests %ver6 begun by the Deputy Commis. 
siotver with the help of the moveable column, and the situation began to imumT ' 
rapidly. 


Sbahpur District. 

Sargodha . — Seditious notices posted in bazars and anonj-moug letter 
received threatening loyal Indians. ^ ® Were 

Robtak District. 

Rohlak. — Cana! wire cut near Jat High School. 


21st April 1919. 

Gnxdaspur District. 

District procUimed under section 15 of the Police Act. 

Gurdafpur . — General Officer Commanding, Amritsar, and his mov M 
arrived in the forenoDn and in the afternoon General Dyer addr^wi colomn 
pleaders and local notables in the Town HalL ^ Meeting of . 


Sujanptfr and Madhopur . — Wires cot and insulators broken between th 
Hissar District. 


places. 


Strsa . — ^Two inflammatory manuscript notices were d/scovenvt 
They were possibly the work of an out^tr, • P®®i®d at Sirs 



Hoshiarpnr District 

Distncfc proclaimed under gcctioa 16 of the Police Act 

Dasuyo-Vriio railway tclegrapli wire was cut near this place (sutliorsb p 
untnced) 


7aI]aiidDT District 


Phillavr — A Bengali Sadhu was arrested preaching seditioo. 
JtiUundur and BiTya — Railw ny lines cut 


Eamal District 

Pantpal ^Alleged pressure from Delhi oa merchants to liquidate all debt 
in cash 

Lyatipur District 

Distnct proclaimed under eection 16 of the Police Act 

LyaUpur — Deputy Commissioner with part of moveable column paid a dis 
ciphnarj visit to Gojra and madd arrests. 

Seditious Meetmga Act proclaimed 

The districts of Attock Gurgaon JuUundur Juvrnsl Ludhiana llianwah, 
Montgomeij Multan, Rawalpindi RohtaL and Shahpur proclaimed under section 
16 of the Pohee Act 


22n(i Apnl 1919. ^ ' 

Ambala Distnct 

Atniala eartionmenl —Office ^f dep6t 1 34th Sikh Pioneers burst 

Attock Oistnet 
CampbelJpur —Seditious handbills posted up 

Gurdaspur Distnct 

Batala —Visited by the moveable column under General Dyer, who addressed 
two meetings (town and country cepamtely) 

Dhantcal — ^Vis ted by tbo moveable column under General Dyer w ho addressed 
a meeting of pleaders and local ootables 

Eissar District 

Stpsnr — A mepfing of Muhsmmadans to denonnea Saiyagm7o 
Jollaador District 

SAani-ar, Aaiodar, Btlga Janitala Buniala and Phxllattr — A small fljmg 
column nsited these placca 

Lyallpur Distnct 

Z/yallpur — The movmble column moved through L>'allpur city Ten arrests 
weromado including that of a well known agitator and throe pleaders. 

o Bohlak Dblrict 

RcJilal Sampla Bahadurgttrh Sonepal and Qanaar — ^TVero nsited b^ nerophno 
as a demonstration. 

Patiala State 

BhaltnJa — ^Attempt to cut telegraph wire near Blmtmdi 
Multan District 

KhanficaJ — Telegraph line Interrupted between Khanciral and Multan. 
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Simla Districts 

Simla cily.— Keportwl cHotts liy pooplo'froBi Delhi to cause butcher atriko- 

23rd April IfllG. 

' Lyallpnr DUtrici. 

Imibiir.— Bcinity CommisrioMr Mitli ^■lrt o! Iho moTKiMo column visilKl 
Khiala KftUn, where meeting*^ had been held, and n eonaplracy to loot Lyallpur 
trciHuiy had been formed. Thirteen nrreats werO made in this and five other 
neighbouring Manjha Jat Sikh colonist villages. 

Montgomery District. 

.l/trtitjomrry.— Assistant station master arrcStwl for trying to persuade gang* 
men to damage lino. 

24tli April 1910. 

Rissar District. 

Uissar^—A mass meeting of Jfuljammatlans fn the Jama mosque to affirm loyalty 
and to denounce Saiija^raha. 

Lyallpnr District. 

Zyrt/lpwr,— Martial hw was proclaimed in the district at 10 a.m., a p.araclo being 
held for this purpose at headqaarters. Moveable column visited Jehangir. a villago 
where eanal telegraph wires liad been cul» and made 0 arrests. 

Rohiak District. 

RoMat.-^igna of resistance to regulations regarding patrolling shown by Atya 
srllUgcs. 

25tb April 1919. 

Ourdaspur DUtrict. 

/Ifiiwh— Cinal wire cut, 900 feet of wire removed. 

Hbsat District. 

f/issar. — A joint IIindu*ilu\\amii«\dan manifesto issuctl, ospresslng loyalty, and 
indignation at violence usctl by mobs elscH-bcre. ^ 

Kangra District. 

Kfinjrfl. — Appearaneo of anii-Vino killing snim-ball letters. 

Lyallpur District. 

iyattpur.— JI ovmWo column ai'-itc*! To!»a*Tek Singh and Cfcji 150, Guccra 
Bmiwh. The raKsing uiomhers of a pang which had cut tclepiaph vvircs and tried 
to ^rcck the railw-ay line between JanmaU awl Toba Tek Singh were arrested 


2B0i April 1919. 

Hiisar District.^ 

. fliwu-.—Gcncnd roocsing of rural notables of the llm'ir di^fnVf 
by the Deputy Coiaini«.rionet, to eon'udcc mKijurea to dttil u-ith lbo'*Unatioii.*^^^ 


27Ut AprU 1919. 

Eissar District. 

linKti . — A Ioy\l Muhammadan meeting. 
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Strm — Lojal Mulinmnmdan meeting in the Jama Masjxi Manifestos issued 
nna conjcaittcos formed for oral j^ropagindA work in the viUiges 

Lyallpur District. ' 

iya?l/wr— Moroablo column with Deputy Commiesionor visited Sohal viilaire 
and mndo Bomo arrests 

Kohiak District. 

Sahadurgarh — Sfass mooting fixed for this date abandoned owing to warning 
issued to leaders. 

Ksroal District. 

Pampat — Meeting to prevent disorder and mischief as result of Bonlatt Jict 
ngitatioo. 

* 

28th Apnl 1919. 

Gnigaon District 

liodal — A loyal meeting was lield 

Multan Disitioi 

JUultan canfofimeats — Case of incendian'un lo office of 2 72rd Punjabis 
(origin doubtful) ^ 

Robtak District. ' \ 

Bohtal —Arrest under the Defence of India Rules of a Jat, a man of violent 
character and a likely leader of a Jat mob 


29th Apnl 1919. 

Bfssar Dutnet 

£fan«— Loyal Hindu Jluharnmadan meeting, and also meeting i of the local 
Hindu Patiidara \ 

Jlfangfl/o — Muhammadan moetiug to refute false rumours and issue loyal 
mamfesto 

Rawatpindi District. I 

Jtaimlpindi city — ^Anonymous seditious poster placed on the gates of the mum 
cipal gardens. 

Patvalptndt cunionments — Anonymous seditious poster placed in the Gwal 
Mandu 


, goth Apnl 1919. 

Garmon Distnet. \ 

Palwal — A resolution of loyalty was passed by tbo municipality, many of whose 
members had taken part in SalifagraJia meetings. 

Hirrar District 

Strsa — Hindus passed resolution of loyalty and issued mamfesto. 

Multan Dbtricl. 

J/ulfon city — Tlie municipal coimmtteo aoiitcd on the Commissioner, and m the 
prrsrnco of civil and nuhtary ofTiccri, hononny magistrates and raises, cxpre«scil 
regret at the ejcitement which }iad prevailed, report cul tluit there was no ground for*' 
apprehending further disturbance, and asked that tho troops should bo w ifhdnn n 
frCm Iho Covernment High School, where they had been ported eince the lltii 
Troops wore ncconlinglj withdrawn from the citj. 
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1st May 1919. , 

Lyalipttr District. 

Lyallfur. — Moveablo column dcfparted for the Gujranwala district, 

JhelQm pistrict.^ 

JfteZutn. — Seditions poster found. 

2na May 1919. 

Bahaw&lpur State. 

Telegraph wire cut between Alincliinabad and SlacLeodganj. 

Gordaspor D'strict. '■ 

Gurdaspur. — Nino persons arrested under tho Defence of India Act for attempting 
to create disaffection towards the Government. 

3rd May 1019. 

Rissar District. 

. Bhiii'ani. — Loyal manifesto issued by members of extreme party, 

Multan District. ' 

ilvlian^ — ^Village guards {intrcKtuced to protect the railway permanent way) 
were discontinued. 

4th May 1919. 

Rawalpindi District. 

Sf^aZa.—Sliot said to have been fired ot » train } found to be a case of stone* 
throwing. 


6fb May 1919. 

News published of outbreak of war with Afghanistan. 

9th May 1919. 

Attock District. 

Campbellpvr . — An attempt (origin unknown) wasmade to bum theIflr•^l w 
School. ‘"caiUjgh 

22ad Shiy 1919. 

Hosbiarpor District. 

Pondori. — Ganda Singh, a revolotionaij* returned emigrant, arrested 

28th May 1919. 

Martial law withdrawn from mrol areas of Lahore, Amritsar Gm’n 
from whole of Gnjrat, excepting all railway lands. * 1 nwala and 

9lh June 1919. 

Martial Law withdrawn with effect from midnight from LvaUnn ,!• 

Temaininc areas o! Amritsar ami Gniranwala and from Kasnp ^ . ^tict, the 

ing r.lW.y Und. ia eocU c,w. ‘“'■mojolily, 
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nth Jnns 1919. 

ll/vrt£il law withdrawn witli cflect from midnight from Inhoro civil area and 
cantonments, excepting railway lands. 

' 25th August 1919. 

" Martial law withdrawn with c0cct from this date from all railway lands in the 
disfriota of Inhore, Amntair, flBjramraia, Lyallpurand Gnjrat. ■"' 
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APPENDIX n. 


list oJ Offences committed on the Kailways in the Punjab 
’ between 10th April and 1st May 1919. 

loth April 1910. 

Mob at Amritsar station sot Ore to the goods sheds, smashed the cabin point 
level and killed Guard Kobiu-son, 

Mob looted and burnt Bhagb-tawala station ; property looted and burnt 

12th April 1919. 

Slob looted and burnt Kasur station, damaged trires, killed two Europeans# 
injured one European and made efforts to release a prisoner from police custody, 
Patti station attacked j oonaiderablo damage done. Telegraph wire between 
, Patti and Qharyala seriously damaged. ' 

Telegraph wire cut between Xakodar and Nux Mahal. 

'*Kbem Karan station attacked by mob and Government property destroyed. 

13th April 1919. 

Hail and sleepers removed between Chhebarta and Khasa. Engine and 8 
vehicles ol goods train derailed. Both lines blocked. Train looted. 

Telegraph wires near Barara station cut. 

Stona^ thrown at mail train at Kot Radba Kishen when goii^ out from tbo 
platform ; passenger Slightly injured. 

Wires cut and posts uprooted between Harbanspura and Jallo. 

Goods train looted at Chbeharta. 

Mob set fire to canal bridge near Amritsar. 

14th April 1919. 

Gujtanwala station attacked and burnt ; wires cut ; bridges burnt ; ^hvay 
officials attacked. 

Wagah station burnt. 

Rails at Parnala bridge between Babadorgarb and Qbcora dismantled. 
Telegraph wires at imle 397*8 between Delhi, KUbengunj and Shakuipur cut 
Mob attacked lieutenant Tatam in train at Hafizabad. 

Attempt made to bum tbo ticket alimtab at Jhelum station. 

Armoured train derailed at Wagah. • 

Telegraph wires interrupted and whole railway staff struck work atBahawil 
nagar. 

Wires cut near Montgomery. 

Riflwaj cmplaycea stopped train by pntlmg a trolley on He lino »t Bahmal. 
nagar. ‘ 

Wires cut near Cbberu, near-Jnllandur. 



15th Apnl 1919. 

Two loose shackles of caruago coupkngs jJaced on the hue aoor Okara 
Wires between Cliichola Mallian and Qilla Shoikhupura cut and outer signal 
of QiUa Sheikhupura damaged 

Lino between Bahahkc and Chuharkana dismantled Canal bridge burnt 
At Chuharkann telegraph wires cut and station looted and burnt , parcels looted , 
carnage and engmo damaged , station master injured 
Lmo damaged between QiWa Sheikhapura and Babalike 
Wires between Jantipur, Batala, Chhina, Sohal DJnnwa! and Binanagar cut 
Wires between Chhanga Lfanga and Pattoki cut and heavy pieces of wood placed 
on the line 

Three telegraph wires andono copper wire cut between Eaewmd and KotEadha 
LisIietL Dacoits burnt and looted everything at Moman station Telegraph 
iastruments> signal and lamps burnt and broken. 

Wires cut between Eobtak and Samargopalpur. 

Eiotcrs at Gujrat attacked station, cut wires and broke or burnt railway pm 
perty 

Wires between Wazirabad and Akalgath cut at various places 
Stones thrown at mail tram near Kot Badba Kishen Two shots fired from 
train. « 

Crowd put stones on lin®, broke glas«e3 of signals and cot wires at Lyallpur. 

Wires cut by noters between Wazirabad and Sodbra Distant signal thrown 
down Bridge at Lizamabad burnt 

Crowd detraining from tram at Sialkot raiscil cries of Jilalialma Qanihxhtjaf 
and burnt a 3rd class carnage 

Wires cut between Sadoke and Mundke " 

' 16th April 1919. ^ 

Telegraph damaged between Barnala and Hadaya 
Shankar station robbed by tlueves 
Four msulatoro broken at Jaitu 

Two joints of railway lines opened by rioters and wires cut at Ifi places near 
Sialkot 

Dhaban Singh station looted and burnt 

Rail nprooted between Kala and JDma sfafions and engine and three carnages 
upset 

' Wires^cat at two places near Montgomery 
Wires cut near Tarn Taran 


17tU Apnl 1919. 

Telegraph post between Lyallpur and Gatti cut 

All wires between Hasan and Daud Khel cot. 

Wire between Aakodar and Shankar cut 

Train wrecked between Hamah and Malikwal dtio to remoial of rn/Js wi(fr 
sleepers from track One fireman and passenger k«lkd OneGorkliasepDj injured 
Tcleproph wires cut and commomcation intemiptetl between Ilarrlah, Malikwal 
anil I^la llu«a 

Four stacks baled ihusa belonging io Blilit-try Grass Farm burnt at I vallpnr 
station. 
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About 16 men at railway station Chafc Jhomra delivered seditious speeches^ 

■ Attempt made to cut wire between Katarsinghwala and Bhatinda. 

18th April 1919. . 

Crowd broke street lamps and window glasses at and near Kaithal station. 

Wire cut between Eouan and Shergath. 

Armed men plundered Sidbwan station near luUnndnr. 

Wire^of outer signal at Bilga cut. 

Man in possession of seditious literature arrested at Lala Musa station. 
Telegraph post placed across the line and bolts removed near Ferozepur. 

, 19th April 1919. 

Wire cut by dacoits between Toba Tck Singh and Janiwala and, communica- 
tion interrupted. 

A stack oi reeds set fire to at Sargodba station. 

21st April 1919. 

Wire cut between Dasuya and Tanda Urmer near Jullundur. 

1st May 1919. 

Wire Out between MacLeodganj and Minchtnabad near Multan. 
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APPENDIX HI. 

Statement ol damage done to property in the Punjab, 


D^te 


10th April 1919 


aSth April 1019 

13ih April 1919 
Uth April 1919 

35tb Apnl 1919 

12th Apnl 1919 


^ Nature of damage. 

Amntsar District 

Telephone exchange attacked and destroyea 
RailtTay goods yard set on firo and telegraph wires cut 
National Bank sacked and burnt 
AUiancd Bank attacked c 

Chartered Bank attacked 

BehgiOBS Book Society's dep6t and ball set on fire 
Town Htdl and sub post office attached to it set on fire 
Sub post offices at the Golden Temple, Majith Slandi 
and t>hab BasU Bam looted 
Telegraph and telephone wires throughout the wty 
^ and suburbs cut to pieces 

Bbagtanwala ratlway station on the Tarn Taran hns 
burnt and looted and telegraph broken 
Chhebarta radway station attacked at night by a mob ol 
TilJagers who broke the \ondow8 of the station and 
looted A goods tram that was standing in the yard 
Telegraph wires cut between Chhebarta and Amritaar 
Telegraph wire cut between Khasa ond Gurusar 
Telegraph wires cut between Khasa and Chhebarta 
Line cut between Chhebarta and Kbosa and a goods 
tram derailed , 

Telegraph wues cut between Tarn Taran and Jandoko 
and Gbolwor 

Telegraph wires cut Cctween iOhnanwara ancT Amritsar. 
•Telegraph wires cut between Patti and Ivaror 
Telegraph wires cufbetweea Jandiala and Bntan 
Telegraph josulators broken between Sangrana and 
• Bbogtanwala 

Lahore District 

Naswr — Considerahlo damage done to the railway 
station Small oil shed burnt Signal ami telecraph 
antes damngid formturo sniaslied and property 
looted. Telegraph antes destroyed for half n mile 
and posts uprooted Wheat ^fandi post office 
looted amt gutted ^lam post ofTico burnt. 
MunsltTs Court set on fire 
Khcm Kamn railway station damaged 
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, D.vto. 

i2th Ap’.U 19lQ--con<(Z. 

13tb April 1919 . ■, 

letli April 1919 . 
16tbApriU919 . 

17tliApriU919 . 

19th April 1919 . 

l4tbAprU1919 . 


16th April 1919 . 


Nature of damage. 

^^•I>amagQ done to railway station and telegraph wireo ' 
cut at Patti. , 

Telegraph posts broken and'aU wites cut for 2 miles- 
^ near Jallo Harbanspura. ^ 

Telegraph insulators stolen at Khem Karan railway- 
station. ^ _ 

Wire cut bct-wcen Kasuc and Khem Karan. 

■Wire cut between Khem. Karan and Ghariala. . v 

Wagah railway station sacked and burnt and armoured •• 
train derailed ; wires cut and lino breached in sereral 
places. 

Telegraph wires cut at Wagah and Attari. 

Wires cut between Gbariala and Patti. 

Wires cut and timber obstructions placed on railway 
line at Cbbanga Manga. 

Two grass farm stacks burnt at Bhangali and Padri. 
Gate-keeper’s hut broken open at Patti, 

Wires cut between Valtoha and Ghariala. 

Wires cut at Premnagar. 

Bailway telegraph wires cut between Chbango Manga, 
and Pattoki. 

Wires cut between Ghariala and Patti. 

Canal wire cut and 300 feet of wire stolen between 
Valtoha and Maoibala. ' , 


Gujianwala District. 

. Telegraph wires cat at Chubarkhana. 

Qujranvxila . — Small railway bridge opposite Gurukul 
burnt. Telegraph -wires cut for sereral miles on. 
both sidea'of the station and 450 Insulators smashed 
Katchi bridge on Inhere side set on rjn- 

Lahore side destroyed. Water and fire nnm^”'- 
xemo-red and telegraph and post office set on 
TaUH. ddh bungalow, hicheri end Church set «« 
Bailwzqr station and Casson Industrial o t 
burnt. Kailway goods shed burnt atiri ^®bool 
looted. ^ property 

Afoman. — Station burnt and looted. 

SheiVivpura , — Distant signal damaged ran 

post^ telegrapb -wirtfs cat. ’ auway and. 

. — ^AU telegraph wires cut, 7«; • 

smashed and signal lamps broken. *^uIatora 

CkuharUiana.~An American missionarVa t. 

hospital burnt and looted; tclegrauiT and 

rail-way line* torn up and two caiul cut j 

bv fire ; station burnt and looted ‘damaged 

a^Ioot«l. damaieS 

and 140 insulator, smashtd. ^ -w trite, cot 



Date 


J^aturc of (1 image 


JCtli Aprj! 1019 — cofilJ 


ICth April 1919 


19th April 1919 

I5tb April 1919 
16th April 1919 
nth Apni 1919 

17th April 1910 
ISth April 1010 

19th April 1010 

i5th April 1019 


Sanyla-^AU telegraph "tnres cat betircen Chteboko 
IfaUian and Sangja Hill on tlio L> allpur and Lahore 
line 450 insulators broVen and post? damaged All 
Mires cut and insulators smashed at station 

Ufl’irohad — ^Telegraph ^T^^C3 near dak. bungalow d'S 
trojed Td^nph Trires near Palku bndg cat, 
_ distant signals damaged and bridge set on fire 
Wires cut near cml hospital Gang hut near Nizam 
nbad burnt railway bridges and lore! crossing 
gates damaged Homo of Rev Grahamo BaiUey 
burnt and looted Telegraph wires cut at 24 places 
between Wazirabad and Sialkot Telegr'iph wire 
cut and insulators smashed between Wazirabad and 
Mansurwali 

AvlaPh — Patuan s records burnt 

Dhahan Singh ratluag etaUon — ^Railway bridge burnt 
permanent way damaged and telegraph inres cut 
in several places 

Station office burnt and safes looted 

Wire cut ot Macbhiki and Mundke 

Homan railway station looted and burnt and all tele 
graph wires cut 

Telegraph wire on Lahore line cut at Sangla 

Wire out at ilundke 

Lyallpar WslttC* 

Wires cut and pulled down between Sangla and Salar 
wat-j 

Canal tel^raph wire cut 0 miles from Lyallpur and 
traffic interrupted 

A stack of 24000 mauads of fiAuso worth Ra 60 000 
belonging to Government burnt (presumably by 

accident) '• 

Thirty telegripU insulators broken and wires cut near 
Gatti 

Telegraph Mires cut and post uprooted near Abbaspur 
station 

Telegmpb poles overturned and wires cut betivcen Toba 
Tele Singh and Jam i ala line damaged Seven 
insulators broken bet lecn Gatti and Chak Jhumra 

All wires cot at 3 separate spots -betn o"n Taniirala and 
Tola Tek Singh 120 insulators broken. 2 posts 
uprooted and wires thro vn out of level 

Oujrat District 

tlelegrajh and telephone instruments atvl furnUuro 
destroyed and records burnt at. Giijnt railiay 
station. 

Telognpb wires cut in two places at Jalapur Jattan. 

Sltdieal patmer destroicd at Cujnt milwaj etitlon 
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Date, 

ICth i\pril 11)10 . 

13tii ,<\pril 1010 . 
April 1010 . 

ICtli April 1010 , ‘ 
I7tli AprillOlO . 

18th April 1010 . 
10th April 1010 . 
Slst April 1019 , 
25th April 1010 . 

12th April 1919 . 

13th April 1010 . 
ICth April 1010 . 

17lh April 1010 . 
18th April 1910 . 

2l8t April 1919 . 

20th April 1919 . 

13th April 1919 . 
19fh April 1919 . 

22i«l April 1919 . 


Xaturo of damage. ^ 

’ - S' 

Onrdispnr Dlslrlct. ■ 

. Tclcgrii|,I, nircs cut between IMaLn net m i • 

Jc.cl.pum „„,I t,tween Cnnh^nr L^i'Ziw'lf 

»' '-0 

rcnjmncnt «..,y deep™ peer rnllc„t„t clc,ic„ 

I Olograph wires cut nt Sohal. ' . 

• ""<1 200 feet «oIcn pcnr Tibri. 

. TcloprapI, ,rirc, Wtneen Cliliia, „nil Dl.nrf . 

1,200 foot of wire removed. ^'lanwal cut; 

CanaUuroot Gharikot cut and 200 feet of 

,'Viro cut lictivcon Clihtai end DhnriivnL 
' ”■ '">» S’-Xh^tkot on 

• end 

• •>' --ooved cn .be Ab-.«, 
JuUandar District. 

. Tcicgnpb «-ircs cut between .Vunnabtl „„ i . 

end insulxom l.roken. '“""““tl end Xilodar 

• Tiro in a military office 

• ';“^''rn'nrerr"‘““' ' 

Wire cut in two pi, con between ^•ntod,,r nn i t, 

. ™'Kteph»irMcutotBirrin.locdLilrn„. ’ 

. TOro cut at Uuenia-ibnd (near Xnkod.,,). 

Sidhwan fltg dation (near Xakoda.l i 

but deubtfu, i, tbi, i, dee to eSe Ooee. 

. Railway lines ctit ot JuIlundnr.Rilgj. 

KaoCTS District. 

Telegcpb wira cut on the PMh.,nk„. 

Cliakki bndge. * ^ road at 

AmhaU District. 

All telegraph «ir« cot near Re„n ,:j:, 


OSce of DejS:. I.Jtji, gu, pi(^^ 
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Date 

I6th April lOlD 

SOth Apnl 1919 

Jfith ApnUOIO* 
17th April 1919 

16tU April 1910 

Uth ApnllOlO 
15th April 1019 
leth AptU 1019 
18th Apnl 1919 
10th April 1019 

21st Apnl 1910 

18th 19fh Apnl 1910 

15th Apnl 1910 

28th April 1019 

I8th Apnl 1919 

14th April 1919 « 
Sod Slay 1919 • 


INaturo of daoiago 
Rohfak District 

Canal ami postal wiccs cut between Kolitak and Samar 
Gopalpttr 

Oohana — Postal telegraph wires and post damaged 
Hohial — ^Hallway telegraph wires cut at mile 357 
Canal piro cut near Jat High SchooL 

Hlaswali District 

Telegraph uires cut at Jkundjan « 

lelcgraph wires cut on the line towards ilassan near 
Daukhcl railway station. 

ybelam District 

Passenger tram derailed near Kala station aq the result 
o£ the removal oI a rail by some railway mpn. 

Si&lkot District 

i Telegraph wires cut between Sialkot and Wazirabad 
* Telegraph wires cot m tw oplsces nearBcgowala, Gbartsl 
Two fish plates removed from a railway line at Sislkot* 
Telegraph wires cut at Begoivala 
Wires cut betweeo Sialkot and Wazirabad ' 

Hoshtarpor District 

, Railway telegraph wires cut near Dasuya 
Sbahpot District 

A fire which did some damage occurred on the railway 
platform Sargodha station but was probablj not 
due to incendiarcsm 

SswsJpiBii Distort, 

Telegraph wires cut between Rawalpindi and Murree 

Malfan District ^ 

Case of inceodian«in m ofBco of 2 72Dd Puniabis foricin 
doubtful) 

Fatfala State 

IVirog cut betn eerr Bouan and Shergarh. 

Babawalpur Stafe 

Telegraph wires cut at Rnliawalnagar 
Telegraph w iro cut betw ren Mmcbfnabad and MftcI>co<l 
gao] 
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frifye 0/ Aamagt to jrpj>fTi^, Punj'jh. 


Amtitfor dUtfIct 
l/ilioro H ^ 

(JuinnTPftb ,, 

Ljullpar „ 

(Jititnt „ 

Gnnlayjjur „ 
Jullumlnr ,, • 

KAngn „ 

Amballa „ 

ItolitAk. „ 

Minn^mli „ 

Jholum f, 

Snilkot „ 

Iloflhinrpur 
SliAlipur „ 

UAwalplodl „ 

JIhUah „ 

FatUU SUto 
BiljATrnlpurSlato 


I6,9t.r>ir 

l.-lt.sr.s 
c.ot.4:i2 
- 62.000 
20.000 
l,6SO 
. 1.920 

200 
100 
100 

' 3C0 

22,420 


I Esticnato 
I ftVAihblc. 


ToTAt 


26,55.071 



